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FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  TO  THE  DOWNINGS 


In  The  Yale  University  Library  Gazette  for  January,  1928,  we 
find  the  following  notice: 

The  Library  has  recently  obtained  a  collection  of  private  letters  by  the 
Swedish  novelist  and  feminist,  Fredrika  Bremer,  who  in  1849-1851  visited  the 
United  States  and  later  published  her  observations  in  The  Homes  of  the  New 
World.  The  newly  discovered  letters  are  written  in  English,  the  majority  of 
them  in  America,  are  dated  between  1848  and  1856,  and  comprise  forty-eight 
items,  only  one  of  which  has  been  published.  The  manuscripts  total  over  two 
hundred  pages,  containing  about  fifty-five  thousand  words,  and  are  written  on 
thin  paper  of  various  sizes,  with  some  pages  covered  twice,  horizontally  and 
vertically,  giving  them  a  checkered  appearance.  Various  corrections  on  the 
manuscript  by  the  author  show  her  struggles  with  the  English  language. 

The  notes  and  letters  deal  for  the  most  part  with  her  travels  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  throwing  fresh  light  on  Miss  Bremer  herself  and  giving  intimate 
glimpses  of  her  troubles  as  a  lionized  celebrity,  they  contain  numerous  references 
to  the  American  educators,  statesmen,  preachers,  actresses,  and  writers  of  the 
time.  Especially  noteworthy  are  her  references  to  the  New  England  poets.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  on  the  Hudson, 
with  whom  Fredrika  Bremer  first  made  her  home  in  America.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mr.  Downing  was  the  writer,  editor,  and  landscape  architect  who  in  1851 
was  called  to  Washington  by  President  Fillmore  to  beautify  the  grounds  near 
the  national  capitol.  His  influence  upon  the  Swedish  writer  was  of  no  small 
moment,  and  her  correspondence  teems  with  personal  apotheoses  of  her  friend 
Downing,  to  whose  memory  she  later  dedicated  the  American  edition  of  her 
novel  Hertha. 

Only  a  few  Bremer  letters  in  English  have  been  found  in  America.  The 
Yale  group,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  therefore  the  first  American  collection 
of  originals  in  English  by  Miss  Bremer.^ 

Outside  of  the  Bremer  items  in  the  Yale  collection,  only 
seven  other  notes  and  letters  by  Fredrika  Bremer  to  the  Down- 
ings  are  known.  These  had  in  some  way  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and 
found  their  way  finally  to  an  antiquariat  bookshop  in  Stockholm 
where  they  were  copied,  then  edited  in  Swedish  and  eventually 
published  in  Stockholm  by  Ellen  Kleman  and  Klara  Johansson 
in  their  large  four- volume  edition  of  Bremer  letters  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  1915-1920.  Never  having  been  published  in  America,  they 

‘  Pp.  51-52.  The  notice  is  by  the  present  writer. 
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are  for  the  sake  of  completeness  reprinted  below,  in  small  type, 
in  their  proper  chronological  place  among  the  unpublished  items. 

We  do  not  know  the  detailed  early  history  of  the  Bremer 
letters  to  the  Downings;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Mrs. 
Downing  kept  them  intact  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  for  we  know  from  Miss  Bremer’s  answer  in  one 
of  her  letters^  that  Mrs.  Downing  had  inquired  of  her  Swedish 
correspondent  what  to  do  with  her  messages  when  she  (Mrs. 
Downing)  was  through  with  them.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
were  no  Downing  children.  So  Miss  Bremer  suggested  that 
they  might  be  given  to  their  mutual  young  friend,  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  granddaughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Fredrika  knew 
several  members  of  the  Hamilton  family — it  was  at  the  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  on  the  Hudson  that  she  had  met  Washington  Irving — 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  old  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  widow  of 
Alexander  H.,  who  in  1850  was  still  living  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  though  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  Yale  collection  was  once  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mary  Hamilton.  About  six  years  ago  they  appeared  in 
an  auction  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  and  were  purchased  by  a 
gentleman  who  sold  them  to  Mr.  0.  Ecklof,  a  Swedish-born 
autograph  collector  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  present  writer  with  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  in  turn 
sold  them  to  Yale. 

The  Bremer-Downing  letters  have  the  characteristics  of  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence.  While  they  do  not  throughout  have  the 
general  international  interest  of  the  more  comprehensive  mes¬ 
sages  written  to  her  sister  in  Sweden,  they  present  her  American 
experiences  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  While  their  material 
in  part  necessarily  duplicates  what  has  already  been  published 
in  The  Homes  of  The  New  World,  we  obtain  on  the  other  hand 
more  spontaneous  reports  of  her  observations,  which  thereby 
substantially  supplement  her  previous  records.  Her  notes  to  the 
Downings  are  often  more  intimate  than  those  to  her  sister;  even 
the  reports  about  her  own  personal  condition  are  more  frank 
and  familiar  than  ever.  She  felt  free  to  confide  troubles  to  the 
Downings  that  she  would  never  have  confided  to  her  suffering 

*  Letter  dated  in  Stockholm,  March  11,  1853. 
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consumptive  sister.  Some  of  her  letters  are  in  a  sense  love  mes¬ 
sages,  and  expecially  to  him  whom  she  obviously  loved  more  than 
anyone  else  in  America,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  perhaps, 
more  than  anybody  in  the  universe.  In  fact,  from  one  of  her 
replies  we  know  that  the  Downings  had  once  complained  of  too 
much  love  in  her  notes.  Certain  parts  of  her  correspondence, 
therefore,  will  seem  trivial  and  sentimental  to  the  reader  of 
lukewarm  interests,  while  to  the  student  of  Swedish  authors  and 
letters,  or  to  the  student  of  American  literary  and  social  history, 
it  constitutes  a  fresh,  genuine  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Miss  Bremer,  her  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  the  conditions 
that  she  saw,  and  the  people  whom  she  met. 

She  was  well-nigh  crushed  by  American  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  this  is  apparent  from  the  confessions  in  her  private 
notes.  In  fact,  she  went  so  far  that  she,  with  a  mingling  of 
seriousness  and  humor,  selected  the  spot  for  the  final  resting 
place  in  America  of  her  mortal  remains.  There  were  those  ever¬ 
lastingly  tedious  banquets  to  attend,  the  small  talk  and  silly 
questions  to  be  answered,  girls  to  be  kissed,  books  to  be  auto¬ 
graphed,  polkas  to  be  played,  and  innumerable  gifts  and  letters 
to  be  acknowledged.  She  appreciated  it  all,  but  it  sapped  her 
strength.  It  was  then  that  she  needed  a  friend  and  confessor  to 
whom  she  might  pour  out  her  feelings  and  protests,  and  this 
friend  was  Andrew  Jackson  Downing. 

A  word  more  about  Mr.  Downing,  in  whom  she  was  of  course 
more  interested  than  in  Mrs.  Downing.  He  has  been  called 
America’s  first  esthetic  missionary,  and  it  was  his  writings  on  the 
various  phases  of  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  his 
solicitous  labors  for  the  home  beautiful,  that  attracted  Miss 
Bremer’s  attention  long  before  she  saw  this  country.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  refined  and  cultured  country  gentleman,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  best  authors  in  the  world,  both  literary  and 
scientific.  In  his  study  were,  among  others,  busts  of  Dante  and 
Linnxus.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  best  sense  an  esthetic 
t3rpe — as  a  man,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  professional  bread-winner. 
To  Downing  home  beauty  was  a  religion;  so  it  was  to  Fredrika 
Bremer,  hence  their  mutual  attraction.  Miss  Bremer  learned 
on  her  travels  that  Downing’s  name  was  known  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  Emerson  had  never  been  heard  of.  He  was 
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the  recipient,  also,  of  many  honors  from  Europe,  and  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  England  and  France  while  Fredrika  was  here.  He 
was  fourteen  years  her  junior.  Only  a  few  months  after  she  had 
left  America  Mr.  Downing,  under  the  most  tragic  circumstances 
was  drowned  while  helping  others  to  save  themselves  from  a 
burning  excursion  steamer  on  the  Hudson  River,  a  short  distance 
above  Yonkers,  in  the  summer  of  1852.  He  was  then  in  his  37th 
year  only.  Mrs.  Downing,  who  was  also  on  the  steamer,  was 
rescued,  and  it  is  through  her  that  Miss  Bremer’s  letters  are 
preserved. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Downing’s  greatest 
achievements  were  in  the  field  of  literature.  His  essays  were 
masterpieces  of  style.  This  was  obviously  the  opinion  of  George 
William  Curtis,  his  biographer.  I  shall  here  quote  one  paragraph 
by  Mr.  Curtis  relevant  to  Miss  Bremer’s  relations  to  the 
Downings.  It  is  taken  from  Curtis’s  Memoir  of  Downing  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  latter’s  Rural  Essays,  1853. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1849  that  Fredrika  Bremer  came  to  America.  She 
had  been  for  several  years  in  intimate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Downing,  and 
was  closely  attracted  to  him  by  a  profound  sympathy  with  his  view  of  the 
dignity  and  influence  of  the  home.  He  received  Miss  Bremer  upon  her  arrival, 
and  she  went  with  him  to  his  house,  where  she  stayed  several  weeks,  and  wrote 
there  the  introduction  to  the  authorized  American  edition  of  her  works.  It  is 
well  for  us,  perhaps,  that  as  she  has  written  a  work  upon  the  homes  of  the 
United  States,  she  should  have  taken  her  first  impression  of  them  from  that  of 
Mr.  Downing.  During  all  her  travels  in  this  country  she  constantly  corresponded 
with  him  and  his  wife,  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached . 

The  letters  follow.  Only  one,  the  obituary  on  Downing,  has 
ever  been  published  in  America,  and  unless  otherwise  indicated 
the  others  have  never  been  published  anywhere.  A  few  unim¬ 
portant  extracts  have  been  omitted.  The  letters  as  printed  vary 
slightly  in  form  from  the  original;  it  has  seemed  only  fair  and 
advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  make  a  few  alterations  in 
view  of  Miss  Bremer’s  difl&culty  with  English,  but  none  have 
been  made  that  seriously  interfere  with  the  so-called  scientific 
value  of  the  letters.  The  editor  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
reproduction  of  grammatical  mistakes  made  under  the  stress  of 
traveling  by  a  foreigner  would  necessarily  make  the  material 


in  which  they  occur  more  scientific.  Besides,  it  is  hoped  that 
now  Fredrika’s  letters  will  find  a  few  general  readers. 

A.  B.  B. 

Stockholm,  September  24,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir! 

With  Mr.  [Silas  E.]  Burrows,  who  is  sailing  back  to 
America,  I  send  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  to  your  lady,  my  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  goodness  and  kindness  shown  to  me  in 
your  letter  and  your  thoughts  of  me.  I  feel  happy  to  see  how 
well  and  wisely  you  conceive  what  I  want,  and  the  best  manner 
of  attaining  it,  and  I  shall  with  entire  confidence  follow  your 
advice  on  my  American  pilgrimage.  I  feel  it  extremely  com¬ 
forting  to  have  on  the  distant  shore  friends,  who  not  only  are 
good  to  me  but  who  also  can  and  will  aid  my  searching  spirit. 

Of  what  I  seek  and  what  I  aim  for  I  shall  talk  with  you  more 
fully  when  I  meet  you  perhaps  next  summer.  This  is  my  wish 
and  hope.  And  then,  but  not  before,  I  can  present  to  you  the 
face  you  wish  to  see.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  on  my — shoulders. 
But  a  likeness  of  it  I  cannot  draw.  I  am  happy  enough  in  taking 
profiles,  but  my  “en  faces”  are  not  worth  seeing,  and  least  of  all 
the  unhappy  and  shipwrecked-looking  features  on  my  face. 
When  I  see  you,  I  shall  ask  you  to  sit  for  me,*  and  surely  you  will 
do  that,  when  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  have  your 
profile  in  my  album,  show  them  to  my  friends  here,  and  say  to 
them:  “You  can  never  believe  how  good  these  people  have  been 
to  me!”  Indeed  I  can  hardly  conceive  and  believe  it  myself.  I 
am  astonished  at  it.  It  seems  to  me  quite  fabulous.  But  I  am 
happy  in  thinking  that  such  persons  and  such  kindness  are  on 
earth,  and  that  they  are  for  me.  It  might  make  me  quite  proud, 
if  it  did  not  make  me  so  “sensible,”and  so  I  proudly  and  humbly 
at  once,  remain 

Your  grateful  and  affectionate 
Fredrika  Bre[mer] 

*  Fredrika  Bremer  was  not  only  a  writer  but  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability. 
In  America  she  made  sketches  of  several  prominent  people,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Irving,  and  Emerson. 
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I  have  just  finished  writing  a  little,  somewhat  romantic  tale,^ 
centering  about  the  midnight  sun  as  I  have  seen  it  in  its  wonder¬ 
ful  beauty  on  the  mountain  of  Avasaxa.*  I  hope  it  will  please 
you,  and  most  particularly  I  recommend  to  you  my  little 
“Nubb."*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  your  wife,  for  the 
sunshine  you,  more  than  once,  have  given — and  that  you  now 
give  to  my  heart! 

Marstrand,  August  5, 1849. 

I  am  coming,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  indeed;  and  your  most  kind 
invitation,  joined  with  the  friendly  “come!”  of  your  wife,  were 
not  a  little  stimulus  to  my  resolve,  as  they  came  with  the  same 
post  that  brought  me  the  word  I  had  asked  of  my  mother  and 
sister,  the  word  without  which  I  would  not  pass  to  the  New 
World,  if  not  spoken  in  love  by  them — the  little  word:  go\  It 
was  spoken  so  to  me  in  the  same  moment  as  your  “Come!” 
And  now  I  go,  I  come! — 

I  was  in  Copenhagen,  where  I  passed  a  delightful  winter, 
when  I  received  your  letter  of  May  1,  I  am  now  with  my  sister 
Agathe  at  a  renowned  Seabath  (Marstrand)  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sweden,  where  she  is  taking  the  baths.  At  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September  I  intend  to  be  in  London 
where  I  shall  not  tarry  longer  than  a  week,  but  after  a  short 
visit  embark  for  the  United  States,  on  one  of  the  great  steaming 
Leviathans  which  cross  the  vast  ocean  in  12  or  14  days,  and  so 
I  hope  to  be  at  New  York  about  the  20th,  or  at  all  events  the 
latter  part  of  September.  May  I  hope  to  meet  you  there,  at  my 
coming?  Do  not,  my  dear  sir,  think  I  shall  feel  forlorn  or  dis¬ 
appointed  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  Still  your  very  great  kind¬ 
ness,  and  your  manner  of  writing  have  made  me  feel  happy  in 
the  thought  that  on  my  arrival  in  the  great  town  of  the  New 

♦  Midsommar-resan,  1848. 

‘  This  mountain,  located  near  the  city  of  Tomeil,  Finland,  right  near  the 
Swedish  border,  was  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  who  wished  to  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  Midnight  Sun:  A  Pilgrimage  is  the  title  of 
Mary  Howitt’s  translation  of  Midsommar-resan. 

'  The  boy  Frithiof,  a  character  of  the  story.  In  the  English  translation  he  is 
called  “little  Sprig.” 
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World  I  shall  not  be  quite  alone  (though  I  expect  to  travel  alone) 
but  be  received  by  a  noble  family  with  whom  I  can  talk  in  peace 
and  confidence  over  my  plans,  ere  I  go  farther.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  come  to  you,  according  to  your  kind  invitation;  still,  let  me 
repeat,  do  not  let  that  alter  your  plans  if  they  have  taken  another 
course.  And  I  hope  yet  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  on 
my  visit  to  your  country. 

My  visit  in  Denmark  has  made  me  better  acquainted  with 
the  Scandinavian  life  and  spirit  than  I  was.  I  have  more 
strongly  than  ever  felt  the  mission  of  my  nation  and  the  three 
united  Scandinavian  peoples  in  the  world.  With  a  heart  and 
head  full  thereof,  I  now  come  to  you,  to  your  new  world,  to  the 
last  great  formation  of  the  spirit  of  mankind,  with  a  mind  full  of 
questions,  of  budding  thoughts  and  hopes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Scandinavia  and  North  America  have  more  to  do  intimately 
with  one  another  than  the  other  nations  of  this  earth,  and  that 
they  must  in  company  work  out  the  great  problem  of  this 
earthly  life,  that  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state,  their  respec¬ 
tive  worth  and  happiness  and  their  position  to  one  another,  to  a 
clearer  and  better  end  than  has  hitherto  been  attained.  There 
are  old  theories  in  Scandinavia;  there  are  young  practices  and 
principles  in  America  from  which  I  hope  much.  But  of  this,  my 
dear  sir,  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  leisure  to  talk  at  length  on  your 
continent,  and  perhaps  at  your  home.  As  I  have  said,  I  travel 
quite  alone.  I  love  to  depend  on  myself,  and  never  found  that  I 
needed  help  or  a  servant  as  companion  on  a  journey.  I  have  good 
health,  and  love  to  help  myself.  I  have  traveled  alone  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  never  met  with  anything  which  made  me  want  a 
companion,  except  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  I  sometimes 
would  like  to  have  another  share  with  me.  I  say  sometimes,  for 
I  delight  in  solitude  and  the  silent  company  of  my  own  thoughts. 
This  may  savor  of  conceit  or  egotism.  But  I  can’t  help  it.  For 
it  is  so.  It  always  was. 

I  have  written  an  article  on  Denmark,  its  present  life  and 
eminent  persons,  which  will  probably  reach  you  ere  long,  and 
which  I  hope  will  interest  you.  And  now — help  me  to  know  and 
see  your  budding  world  and  its  original  life  in  a  true  light  1  I 
come  to  you  with  hope:  happy  shall  I  be  if  I  can  return  with 
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love  and  contentment.  At  all  events  I  shall  gain  experience  and 
light,  and  that  development  of  my  own  thoughts  for  which  I 
long.  Give  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Downing.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  her  and  talk  with  her.  I  expect  now  to  spend  about 
a  year  in  America,  and  of  this  the  winter  in  Boston.  But  there 
will  be  time  to  think  more  about  that  when  on  the  shores  of  the 
new  world.  Well,  then,  I  am  coming  relying  on  the  grace  of  God, 
and  placing  my  hope  in  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  my  new 
friends. 

Most  thankfully  I  am  their — 
Fredrika  Bremer. 

To  the  singing  ladies  on  board  the  Canada,  in  memory  of  the 
night  of  October  1,  1849. 

The  winds  grew  strong,  the  waves  rose  high. 

The  day  grew  dim  and  dark 

And  rocked  between  the  sea  and  sky. 

My  soul  felt  lone  and  dark. 

For  I  was  far  from  my  dear  home. 

On  faithless  waters  bound; 

I  saw  no  star  in  heaven’s  dome 
And  ocean  all  around. 

When  lo!  I  heard  on  stormy  night 
Melodious  voices  rise, 

With  songs  of  praise  to  Him  who  light 
Bid  out  of  darkness  rise. 

To  Him  who  binds  the  waves  as  slaves. 

And  sheltereth  the  dove; 

Hymns  followed  hymns  as  waves  on  waves 
All  bright  with  light  and  love. 

And  sweet  these  voices  were  and  fair. 

And  sweet  their  harmony. 

All  pure, — they  ladies’  voices  were. 

They  well  could  angels’  be. 
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Methought  the  winds  became  more  calm, 

As  hush’d  in  holy  dread, 

And  that  the  waves  could  sense  the  balm 
That  with  these  voices  spread. 

I  know  not, — but  of  this  I’m  clear. 

They  sang  my  heart  to  rest. 

And  therefore,  therefore,  ladies,  dear. 

Be  ye  forever  blest! 

May  sometime  in  more  nightly  hours 
A  messenger  divine. 

Greet  you  with  tones  as  sweet  as  yours. 

With  feelings  such  as  mine! 

Fredr.  Br[emer] 

Extract  from  a  published’  letter,  written  in  Brooklyn,  early  in  November,  1849. 

....  I  know  that  sometime  my  heart  will  rest  the  better  for  its  present 
struggles. 

You,  my  brother,  will  sometime  build  cathedrals  for  your  country  and  teach 
your  people  to  let  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  woes  and  joys, 
and  all  things  under  heaven  concur  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
so  that  the  people  may  in  the  external  church  read  as  in  a  great  book  the  meaning 
of  life,  the  true  meaning  of  nature  and  human  existence.  But  first  you  must 
come  to  Europe,  and  see  what  the  deep  mystic  influence,  the  inspiration  of  old 
ages  there  has  built  and  worked  out,  oftentimes  unconscious  of  what  it  did. 
You  must  come  to  Europe  also  that  I  may  see  you  there,  and  have  you  in  my 
home,  as  I  have  been  in  yours.  You  know  you  must,  and  that  I  shall  never 
hereafter  let  you  alone. 

“Jealous”  Caroline?!  On  no, ... .  that  word  and  that  feeling  is  not  for 
your  mind;  and  that  little  heart  of  yours  is  also  too  big  and  angelic  for  such  a 
thing.  No,  you  shall  let  me  love  your  husband  with  you,  and  take  my  hand 
and  be  my  sister  soul  in  that  feeling.  That’s  a  settled  aSair,  is  it  not?  Its  “all 
right,”  my  dear  Caroline. 

I  am  glad  to  picture  you  again  at  your  Newburgh-home,  settled  in  that  dear, 
dusky  parlour,  which  has  a  sort  of  old  Gothic  look  in  the  midst  of  its  young 
comforts.  I  can’t  help  seeing  myself  there  also  at  the  little  table  with  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  partaking  of  that  delightful  milk  with  him,  and  pitying  Jove  for  drinking 
only  nectar,  which  I  always  fancied  must  be  a  sort  of  portwine . 

’  Fredrika  Bremers  Brev,  samlade  och  utgivna  av  Klara  Johansson  och 
Ellen  Kleman.  Del  IV,  (Stockholm,  1920),  pp.  533  ff. 

The  “Caroline”  referred  to  in  this  letter  is  of  course  Mrs.  Downing. 
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I  am  extremely  well  at  the  rosy  cottage  of  Marcus  and  Rebecca  Spring 
They  are  a  thoroughly  good  and  kind  people,  and  in  soul  and  heart  so  spiritual 
and  nobleminded.  I  have  seen  William  Channing  here,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  future  of  America;  of  Emerson,  whom  he 
admires  and  loves;  of  M.  Alcott  and  his  pure  aspirations,  though  on  hearing 
that  he  disdained  even  the  eating  of  roots,  as  a  meanbom  sort  of  food,  I  dis¬ 
claimed  becoming  one  of  his  “babies”  (Channing  called  himself  a  “baby”)  and 
stood  up  for  potatoes  and  carrots.  Yesterday  evening  Channing  read  to  us  some 
noble  p>oems  of  Emerson  and  Lowell.  I  enjoyed  them  and  liked  the  man  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  He  has  a  pure  and  strong  mind  and  a  face  which  shows  the  mind. 
A  certain  Mr.  Hicks  always  comes  with  Channing  as  his  shadow.  And  a  shadow 
he  seems . 

With  the  Schools  I  was  pleased;  I  saw  happy  promises  in  their  doings  and 
in  the  pleasant  faces  of  the  children;  and  I  saw  a  large  number  of  pretty  looking 
little  girls!  I  liked  well  the  Emigrants’  Asylum,  and  still  more  that  sturdy  old 
man  [lawyer]  and  philanthropist  Mr.  Colden.*  The  day  was  beautiful;  Ward’s 
Island  appeared  quite  fresh  and  sunny,  and  no  feeling  of  any  danger  crept  over 
me,  though  I  feel  Caroline’s  remark  about  my  making  up  my  mind  to  be  drowned 
or  blown  up  by  these  fierce  Americans  rather  capital  and  just,  and  I  must  smile. 
For  so  it  is.  And  I  think  you  will  think  it  no  flattering,  or  at  least  no  agreeable 
compliment  when  I  say  that  in  such  a  case  I  should  wish  to  be  with  you.  Indeed 
I  thought  of  it  once  or  twice  being  on  the  Hudson  with  you,  and  felt  as  if  holding 
the  hand  of  my  brother  friend  and  Caroline’s  I  should  not  feel  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Is  that  egoistic?  I  can’t  tell. 

I  have  had  to  give  some  “valliant  noes”  [to  invitations]  and  am  growing 
courageous  in  the  battle.  I  have  had  some  magnificent  letters,  one  of  them 
beginning  with:  “Gifted  Madam!”  and  splendid  in  that  style  throughout. 
To-morrow  I  shall  go  with  the  Springs  and  Channing  to  the  North  American 
Phalanstery  in  New  Jersey,  and  hear  a  lecture  on  Christian  Socialism.  [Pro¬ 
fessor]  Bergfalk  will  be  with  us.  Next  Monday  I  shall  go  to  Miss  [Anne]  Lynch 
and  stay  with  her  a  week . 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


{To  he  Continued) 

'  Cf.  The  Homes  of  the  New  World,  (Harper  and  Brothers  two-volume  edi¬ 
tion),  I,  pp.  68  £f. 


POPE’S  £55^1  F  ON  MAN  IN  ICELANDIC 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  as  is  well  known,  found  its  way  into 
a  number  of  languages.  In  fact,  Leslie  Stephens  speaks  of  it  as 
the  one  work  by  which  the  author  “was  best  known  beyond  his 
own  country.”^  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Essay 
should  also  be  translated  into  Icelandic;  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  discuss  that  translation  in  some  detail. 

The  translator,  Jon  Thorlaksson  (1744-1819)  was  an  impov¬ 
erished  clergyman  in  a  rural  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iceland.  He  was  a  man  of  a  brilliant  mind,  a  poet  of  great  gifts, 
generally  regarded  the  leading  (national)  poet  of  his  age;  he 
was  also  a  very  interesting  personality.  He  enriched  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country  in  a  degree  surpassed  by  very  few,  if  any,  of 
his  compatriots,  past  and  present.  His  translations  include 
three  masterpieces:  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  and  Klopstock’s  Messias? 

The  beginning  of  the  translation  of  the  Essay  was  a  land¬ 
mark  in  Thorlaksson’s  literary  career.  It  was  the  first  of  his 
large  translations.  Begun  in  1789,  it  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  being  completed  in  1796.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
faithful  friend  of  Thorlaksson’s,  Stefdn  Thorarinsson,  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  published  in  1789.®  It  is  dedicated  to  Thorarinsson, 
who  probably  encouraged  the  poet  to  undertake  it.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  contemporary  comment  or  criticism  of  the 
translation.  It  was  published  again  in  1842,  in  the  edition  of 
Thorlaksson’s  collected  poems. 

‘  Leslie  Stephen.  Alexander  Pope,  Tp.  \(t\.  Cf.  Elwin  and  Courthope:  The 
Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Vol.  V,  pp.  250-251.  Also  M.  Pattison’s  edition  of  the 
Essay  on  Man,  pp.  22-23  (Introduction). 

*  For  Thorlaksson’s  life  see:  Islenzk  Ijddabdk  J6ns  Thorldkssonar.  Kaup- 
mannahofn,  1843,  pp.  XII-XL;  J6n  Thorldksson.  Ddnarminning,  Reykjavik, 
1919,  pp.  3-33;  Rimur  af  Hcensna-p6ri,  Reykjavik,  1919,  pp.  6-30;  Richard 
Beck:  Jdn  Thorlaksson  and  his  Translations  from  the  English,  Cornell  University, 
1926.  Pp.  3-24. 

*  Tilraun  til  ad  snua  d  Islensku  Pope’s  Tilraun  um  Manninn;  af  J6ni 
Thorlakssyni,  Leirdrgdrtium,  1798.  This  was  based  on  the  second  edition  of 
C.  C.  Lous’  Danish  translation  of  the  Essay,  which  appeared  in  Cop>enhagen, 
1776.  Lous  (1724-1804)  was  a  mathematician. 
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A  careful  comparison  with  the  original  shows  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  not  only  succeeded  in  grasping  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  poem,  but  also,  which  is  far  more  important,  that 
he  has  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  faithfully  rendered  indi¬ 
vidual  lines  and  passages.  However,  deviations  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  are  numerous.  Sometimes  they  consist  in  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  single  word  or  a  phrase.  Again,  they  may  be  lines, 
couplets,  or  in  a  few  cases,  passages.  In  accounting  for  these 
deviations  one  does  not  have  to  go  far  afield.  A  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  approximately  half  of  the  Icelandic  translation  with 
the  Danish,  upon  which  it  is  based,  shows  that  all  the  inaccur¬ 
acies  noted  in  that  part,  with  the  exception  of  two,  already  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  latter.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  Book  I,  line  170, 
where  Thorlaksson  renders  “passions”  as  “lyndishneigingar” 
(inclinations),  probably  because  the  alliteration  required  a  word 
beginning  with  /.  In  Book  III,  line  29,  he  translates  “wanton 
fawn”  by  “rdd^r  feitt”  (a  fat  roe),  probably  because  he  needed 
a  word  to  rhyme  with  “utbreidt”  in  a  following  line.  As  it  is 
a  fair  guess,  that  a  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  Icelandic 
translation  with  its  Danish  model  would  give  results  similar  to 
those  above,  it  follows  that  Thorlaksson  has  done  his  work 
faithfully  and  testifies  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Danish  language,  from  which  he  had  already  successfully  trans¬ 
lated  a  number  of  poems,  the  most  important  being  Christian 
Tullin’s  “Majdagen”  (May  Day).  But  even  if  these  inaccur¬ 
acies  in  the  Icelandic  translation  of  the  Essay  cannot  be  laid 
at  Thorlaksson’s  door,  they  must  be  taken  into  full  account. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  all  equally  serious,  but  they  do  all,  in 
some  degree,  convey  erroneous  conceptions  and  impressions. 

Translation  is,  however,  more  than  simply  a  reproduction  of 
the  thought  of  the  original,  whether  taken  in  its  entirety,  as 
an  underlying  idea,  or  as  expressed  in  individual  lines  and 
passages.  Along  with  the  subject-matter  of  a  literary  work,  its 
spirit,  which  is  embodied  in  its  style  (rhyme  and  rhythm  to  be 
considered  when  dealing  with  verse)  must  also  be  reproduced  if 
a  translation  is  to  fulfill  its  mission.  In  discharging  this  part  of 
his  duty  the  Icelandic  translator  of  the  Essay  on  Man  has  not, 
in  general,  been  so  successful,  as  will  soon  be  seen  more  clearly. 
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There  is  a  general  agreement  among  literary  critics  that  a 
translator  should  not,  unless  compelled  by  the  genius  of  the 
language,  change  the  metrical  form  of  the  original,  and  that  if 
he  does  so,  he  should  at  least  select  that  form  of  verse  which 
is  most  nearly  equivalent.  The  observance  of  this  principle  is 
of  all  the  greater  importance  when  the  merit  of  the  original  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  the  metrical  form  and  structure.  This  is  true  of 
Pope’s  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  not  least  of  the  Essay  on  Man. 
However  critics  may  differ  in  their  estimate  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
they  are  in  agreement  on  the  excellence  of  his  style,  his  super¬ 
lative  art  of  versifying.  For  instance,  Leslie  Stephens,  who 
admits  that  the  reasonings  in  the  Essay  are  “confused,  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  often  childish”*  goes  on  to  speak  of  what  he  calls  its 
“higher  qualities”  in  this  fashion:  “The  style  is  often  admirable. 
When  Pope  is  at  his  best,  every  word  counts.  His  precision  and 
firmness  of  touch  enable  him  to  get  the  greatest  possible  mean¬ 
ing  into  a  narrow  compass.  He  uses  only  one  epithet,  but  it  is 
the  right  one,  and  never  boggies  and  patches,  or  in  his  own 
phrase:  ‘blunders  around  about  a  meaning.’  ”  It  is,  indeed,  in 
this  quality  of  conciseness  that  Leslie  Stephen  finds  Pope’s 
greatest  claim  to  recognition  as  a  poet  of  rank.  “This  power,” 
continues  Stephen,  “of  charging  lines  with  great  fullness  of 
meaning  enables  Pope  to  soar  for  brief  periods  into  genuine  and 
impressive  poetry.”* 

Numerous  similar  statements  could  be  cited,  but  this  shows 
that  the  perfection  of  Pope’s  metrical  structure  is  recognized  as 
his  principal  merit.  The  consideration  which  a  translator  should 
give  to  a  faithful  reproduction  of  Pope’s  style  is,  therefore, 
obvious,  and  a  closer  analysis  of  the  heroic  couplet  bears  out  the 
fact.  Prof.  Mackail’s  description  cannot  be  improved  upon; 
speaking  of  Pope’s  workmanship,  he  says:  “His  couplets  stand 
apart  from  one  another  like  beads  on  a  string,  and  within  the 
couplet  there  is  an  increasing  uniform  balance  both  between  the 
two  lines  of  the  couplet  and  the  two  halves  of  the  line.”*  In  fact, 
almost  any  couplet,  when  taken  out  of  its  place  in  the  poem. 


‘  Leslie  Stephen.  Alexander  Pope,  p.  162. 
» Ihid.,  pp.  168-169. 

•  Mackail,  J.  W.,  Pope,  p.  23. 
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constitutes  a  pointed  epigram,  not  seldom  a  gem  of  thought, 
although  old,  sparkling  in  the  gorgeous  frame.  Of  these,  the 
numerous  quotations  from  Pope,  daily  on  people’s  lips,  offer 
ample  evidence.  He  deals,  it  is  true,  primarily  in  old  thoughts; 
he  was  not  interested  in,  nor  perhaps  capable  of,  anything  else. 
His  opinion  of  literary  art,  and  indeed  his  ambition  is  expressed 
by  himself: 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed. 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed.^ 

And  few  will  doubt  that  very  often  he  succeeded  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Thus  it  is  seen  what  a  tremendous 
r61e  Pope’s  versification  plays  in  his  poetry.  Naturally,  a  trans¬ 
lation  which  does  not,  in  large  degree,  retain  that  important 
factor  of  the  original,  cannot  do  it  full  justice  as  it  does  not  con¬ 
vey  the  true  spirit  of  the  original. 

Unfortunately,  the  Icelandic  translator  changed  the  verse 
form  of  the  Essay,  using  instead  of  the  heroic  couplet  a  metrical 
unit  composed  of  four  octosyllabic  lines,  alternately  rhymed. 

One  example  wdll  show  what  becomes  of  the  couplet  at  the 
hands  of  the  translator.  We  select  at  random  the  translation  of 
lines  (383-384,  Book  IV)  which  at  least  conveys  the  thought  of 
the  original.  In  the  English  the  couplet  reads: 

Oh,  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies  and  gathers  all  its  fame. 

This  is  translated: 

0  nser  )>itt  fl^gur  utbreitt  nafn 
endilongum  meb  timans  straum, 
fult  med  bitt  hros  og  saemdarsafn 
svo  langt  jorb  heyrir  mannaglaum. 

Let  us  now  translate  this  rendition  back  into  English,  retaining 
the  Icelandic  verse  form.  Reproduced  freely  it  runs  thus: 

Oh,  when  expanded  flies  your  name 
Along  time’s  stream,  its  whole  extent, 

’  Essay  on  Criticism,  pp.  297-298. 


Filled  with  your  praise  and  gathered  fame, 

As  far  as  rings  men’s  merriment. 

This  metrical  form  is  obviously  vastly  different  from  the  heroic 
couplet,  entirely  losing  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the  latter, 
and  because  of  the  rhythmical  difference  in  the  two  measures, 
producing  an  entirely  new  movement  which  creates  new  impres¬ 
sions. 

Now  as  to  the  length  of  the  translation.  Our  comparison 
shows  that  Book  I  contains  in  the  original  294  lines,  of  which 
the  Icelandic  translator  makes  656;  Book  II  also  contains  298 
lines  in  the  original  and  is  expanded  to  656;  the  third  book 
of  318  lines  of  the  original  becomes  760  in  the  translation;  and 
lastly,  the  fourth  book,  originally  in  398  lines,  is  no  less  than 
900.  The  translation  is,  thus,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
original,  even  if  the  shorter  verse  line  is  taken  into  account. 
This  lengthening  of  the  original  is  caused  by  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  and  expansions,  nearly  all  of  which  already  exist  in  the 
Danish  translation.  This  is  revealed  by  a  close  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  first  half  of  the  Icelandic  and  Danish  versions  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  completed  comparison  would  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  additions  are,  in  most  cases,  mere 
amplifications  of  the  original,  and  their  general  character  will  be 
indicated  by  the  following  illustrations.  To  the  line:  “For  me 
the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings’’  the  translator  adds: 

Og  sjerhvert  trje  metS  limum  laut 
AS  lata,  aldini  rjett  til  min 
(“and  every  tree  bent  its  branches  to  hand 
its  fruits  to  me.’’) 

After  the  opening  lines  of  Book  II:  “Know  then  thyself,  pre¬ 
sume  not  God  to  scan’’  is  added: 

Grunda:  \>su5  skilnings  fyrir  flug 
forhatt  )?in  sal  ei  skopuS  er 
(“Ponder,  for  that  soaring  flight  of  the 
understanding,  your  soul  is  not  created.’’) 

These  instances  could  easily  be  multiplied  from  any  part  of  the 


translation.  Only  rarely  does  the  Icelandic  translator  add  any¬ 
thing  of  his  own.  His  few  deviations  from  the  Danish  consist 
of  the  insertion  of  a  single  word  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  the 
alliteration.  Thus  “rules”  (II,  35)  is  translated  “regia  sling” 
(wise  rule),  the  adjective  “sling”  being  added  to  rhyme  with 
“getSshraering”  in  the  following  line.  “Love”  (III,  34)  is  ren¬ 
dered  “mjukldt  £st”  (fond  lore),  where  the  adjective  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  alliteration.  It  may,  however,  be  said  of  many 
of  the  additions  that  they  possess  literary  value  and  show  im¬ 
agination  or  other  poetic  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  translator, 
but  they  are  not  Pope’s,  and  adding  in  this  way  is  certainly  not 
translating. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  couplet  is,  in  most  cases,  extended 
to  four  lines,  and  sometimes  even  more.  The  justly  famous 
opening  of  the  second  book: 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 

The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man. 

is  expanded  to  no  less  than  six  lines.  More  instances  of  this 
kind  could  be  furnished.  The  expansion,  as  did  the  additions  in 
nearly  all  cases,  already  existed  in  the  Danish  version. 

In  the  Icelandic  translation  as  a  whole,  the  terseness  of  the 
original  is  replaced  by  diffuseness.  The  neat  balance  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  Pope’s  polished  couplets  is  lost.  Few  of  the  passages 
of  the  translation  readily  admit  of  quotation, — a  fact  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Granted  that  a  translation  must,  in  any  case,  be 
somewhat  longer  than  the  original,  a  doubling  of  the  latter’s 
length  is  hardly  justifiable  or  necessary,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  differences  in  the  languages  involved,  and  for  the  fact 
that  Pope’s  couplets  are  often  so  fraught  with  meaning  as  to 
require  interpretative  phrases,  in  order  to  make  clear,  in  another 
language,  their  complete  thought.  In  fact.  Pope’s  skill  in  versi¬ 
fication  is  so  superlative,  that  no  translator,  even  the  most 
expert  and  gifted,  could  do  it  full  justice.  The  best  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Pope  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  to  select  a  freer 
verse  form,  in  which  there  was  less  necessity  for  padding.  A 
contemporary  of  Thorlaksson’s,  Benedikt  Grondal  (1762-1825) 
did  this  in  his  translation  of  T/te  Temple  of  Fame,  published  in 
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1790.  He  used  the  Eddie  fornyrHistag,  and  “his  frahsiation  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  successful,  and  far  more  “Popean”  than  the 
translation  of  the  Essay.  Although  the  couplet  is  not  employed, 
the  terseness  and  directness  of  the  original  are  characteristic  of 
Grondal’s  translation.  But  this  was  made  directly  from  the 
original  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget,  that 
having  probably  never  seen  the  original  of  The  Essay,  basing  his 
translation  on  another,  which  did  not  faithfully  reproduce  the 
style  and  the  spirit  of  the  original,  Thorlaksson  was  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

As  was  seen,  the  translation  contains  not  a  few  inaccuracies, 
and  a  great  number  of  expansions  and  additions.  Omissions  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare.  The  most  serious  ones  are  the 
following: 

Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err; 

Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 

Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much. 

(II,  10-12) 

Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain. 

Which  heavier  reason  labors  at  in  vain, 

(III,  91-2) 

Weak,  foolish  man!  will  heaven  reward  us  there. 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 

The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 

Yet  sigh’st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes? 

Go  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle  and  thy  wife. 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assigned. 

As  foys  and  empires,  for  a  god-like  mind. 

(IV,  173-178) 

Other  omissions  are  of  less  importance,  mostly  consisting  in  the 
leaving  out  of  short  phrases,  such  as  “in  reasoning  pride,” 
(I,  125)  and  “each  other  to  depend”  (II,  251),  of  which  there 
are  very  few,  and,  lastly,  in  some  cases  a  single  word  is  omitted, 
such  as:  “balance”  (I,  125)  “inspires”  (II,  68)  “raptures” 
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(III,  34)  and  “partial”  (IV,  35).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the 
omissions  occurring  in  the  part  of  the  Icelandic  translation 
which  was  compared  with  the  Danish  are  already  in  the  latter. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  symmetry  of  the  lines  including 
the  antitheses,  which  Pope  uses  so  effectively  is  frequently 
lost  in  the  translation.  A  case  in  point  is  line  144  in  Book  I: 

Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep,  which  is 
rendered:  “i  eina  slaer,  allt  niSur  grof:  land  folk  og  b^” 
(“smites  into  one  grave,  everything,  land,  people,  and  town.”). 

Obviously  the  antithesis:  “grave — deep,”  so  striking  and  direct, 
is  lost,  and  an  omission  of  this  sort  is  of  no  small  importance. 
In  the  Danish  translation  this  is  also  lost. 

Pope  also  very  often  uses  repetitions  as  a  means  of  emphasis. 
These  repetitions  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  translation,  e.g., 
“man”  (I,  186)  (Dan.  correct)  “as  full  as  perfect”  (I,  276,  77). 

Very  seldom,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  Icelandic  translator 
fallen  into  the  error,  so  common,  in  translations,  of  failing  to 
reproduce  the  imagery  of  the  original.  Hardly  ever  is  a  simile 
lost.  One  of  the  few  instances  is  “Yonder  argent  fields  above” 
(I,  40)  reading  in  the  translation:  “testing  yfir  fold  og  haf  fagur- 
lega  sem  tjalda?5  er”  (“the  firmament  pitched  beautifully  like  a 
tent  over  land  and  sea”).  This  translation  does  not  call  forth 
the  same  mental  picture  as  the  original,  because  the  simile  is 
not  reproduced,  and  Thorlaksson  here  followed  his  Danish 
model.  In  dealing  with  the  similes  in  the  Essay  Thorlaksson 
has,  much  to  his  credit,  nearly  always  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  original,  or  replacing  it  by  a  substitute  producing  similar 
aesthetic  effect. 

This  brings  us  to  the  language  of  the  translation.  Here  great 
care  must  be  exercised  by  the  translator;  in  his  choice  of  words 
he  must  always  be  guided  by  the  original;  the  language  of  which 
and  that  of  the  translation  should,  so  to  speak,  be  on  the  same 
level,  simplicity  of  expression  in  the  former  being  reproduced 
similarly  in  the  latter,  and  elaborate  language  rendered  with  its 
equivalent  or  its  closest  approximation.  As  regards  this  Thor¬ 
laksson  has,  in  our  estimation,  on  the  whole  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  this  is  an  evidence  of  his  good  judgment  and  linguistic 
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taste.  He  does,  indeed,  in  a  few  cases  use  poetic  circumlocutions, 
the  so-called  “kennings,”  such  as:  “stjarna-fr6n,”  (“the  land  of 
the  stars,”  the  sky)  and  “ennis-s61”  (“the  sun  of  the  forehead,” 
the  eye).  If  these  were  numerous,  they  would  tend  to  give  an 
archaic  character  hardly  appropriate  to  render  the  language 
Pope  generally  employs.  But  as  there  are  only  about  twenty 
in  number  in  the  whole  poem,  they  are  not  of  much  consequence. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  translation  should  be  idiomatic,  that  is  to 
say,  an  Icelandic  translation  should  be  thoroughly  Icelandic  as 
regards  choice  of  words  and  syntax.  This  demand  Thorlaksson 
has,  in  general,  met  successfully.  The  language  of  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Essay  is  comparatively  free  from  the  foreign  (Dan¬ 
ish)  corruptions,  which  were  common  in  his  day,  in  the  spoken 
and  written  language  alike.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  entirely 
avoided  the  use  of  Danish  expressions,  but  their  number  is  very 
small,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  could  entirely 
avoid  this  error,  so  common  in  his  age,  especially  when  trans¬ 
lating  from  the  Danish.  Un-Icelandic,  although  good  Danish  is, 
indeed,  the  use  of  tneiri  {more) — mest  {most)  in  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  but  of  these  errors  there  are  very  few  instances. 

The  purity  of  the  language  of  the  translation  of  the  Essay 
and  the  frequent,  happy  phrasings,  are  all  the  more  admirable 
when  we  keep  in  mind  what  linguistic  difficulties  the  translator 
had  to  contend  with.  The  Icelandic  tongue  was  not,  at  that 
time,  highly  developed  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  or  philosophic 
thought,  or  rather  it  had,  during  the  previous  centuries,  lost 
much  of  its  facility  for  expressing  such  subject-matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Thorlaksson’s  position  is  clear. 
Naturally,  he  was  confronted  with  a  number  of  situations  where 
he  either  had  to  coin  a  new  word,  in  order  to  reproduce  an 
expression  in  the  original,  or  to  use  a  number  of  words  instead 
of  one.  He  followed  both  these  courses.  “Instinct”  he  thus 
renders  once  with  “ndtturutogun”  {the  urge  of  nature)  which  at 
last  conveys  the  underlying  idea.  Again,  he  renders  “nice 
dependencies”  (I,  30):  “hve  ndkvaemt,  nett,  nemur  hver  partur 
annan  viS”  (“how  accurately,  nicely  every  part  fits  in  with  the 
next”). 

This  lack  of  adequate  expressions  in  his  own  language  coup- 
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led  with  the  superlative  conciseness  of  Pope  clearly  reveals  what 
a  tremendous  task  Thorlaksson  undertook,  a  task  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible,  and  which  only  a  great  poet  and  linguistic  expert  could 
attempt  with  any  hope  of  success. 

In  syntax  the  translation  is  practically  flawless.  Inversions 
and  transpositions,  although  frequent  and  legitimate  in  Ice¬ 
landic  poetry,  hardly  ever  lead  to  ambiguity. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  translation  of  the  Essay  has  too  many 
faults  to  be  classed  with  the  best.  In  the  first  place,  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  not  always  “grasped  the  sense  of  each  individual  word 
as  used  in  the  original,”  secondly,  he  has  not  always  succeeded 
in  “selecting  to  render  it  by  the  nearest  equivalent  which  the 
genius  of  the  language  permitted,”  and  lastly,  he  has  not  “so 
arranged  and  welded  together  these  equivalents,  that  the  whole 
becomes  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.”  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  these  merits  could  hardly  be  expected.  The  difficulties 
involved,  already  discussed,  were  too  great.  Besides,  Thorlaks- 
son’s  qualifications  for  the  task  were  not  all  that  were  to  be 
desired.  He  possessed,  indeed,  “the  ability  of  versifying  and  the 
necessary  command  of  the  language  of  poetry.”  His  mastery 
of  his  native  tongue  is,  especially  in  the  large  translations,  of  the 
Essay,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Klopstock’s  Messias,  always  great 
and  often  marvelous.  Being  a  poet,  as  no  one  will  deny,  he 
possessed  the  insight  which  alone  is  capable  of  grasping  and 
understanding  the  individuality  of  a  writer,  as  expressed  in  his 
style.  However,  he  did  not,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  have 
any  firsthand  knowledge  of  Pope’s  life  or  works.  He  had  only 
read  the  Essay  in  the  Danish  translation,  which  is  by  no  means 
perfect.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  thought  and  the  style  of  a  writer  necessarily 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  his  life  and  works.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  Thorlaksson’s  work  should  be  judged.  We 
must  not  forget  that  it  contains  many  passages  well  rendered, 
and,  everything  considered,  some  excellent  ones,  cf.  Book  I, 
91-94,  177-80,  262-72,  Book  II,  19-26,  Book  III,  27-42,  5-62. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  translation  as  poetry,  much  can 
truly  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  flows  with  ease,  and  is  at  times  very 
eloquent,  showing  the  translator’s  mastery  over  the  language 
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and  his  facility  in  versification.  It  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
poetic  flight  and  imagination,  which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
translator  possessed  these  qualities.  Indeed,  while  com¬ 
paring  the  translation  with  the  original,  we  have  often  been 
reminded  of  Bentley’s  criticism  or  praise,  if  you  please,  of  Pope’s 
translation  of  Homer:  “The  Icelandic  translation  of  the  Essay 
on  Man  is  a  pretty  poem,  but  must  not  be  called  Pope.” 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 


TRONDHJEM:  ITS  CATHEDRAL  AND 
ITS  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

When  Olaf  Tryggvesson  founded  the  city  of  Trondhjem  by 
the  simple  procedure  of  placing  his  palace  within  the  confines 
of  what  was  then  a  straggling  little  hamlet  on  the  shores  of  a 
particularly  favored  inlet,  he  drove  the  first  rivet  into  the  chain 
of  principalities  that  girt  the  coasts  of  Norway  today,  but  it 
remained  for  his  successor,  Olaf  Haraldsson,  who  built  rather 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen  to  perpetuate 
the  combined  clan  spirit  of  those  peoples  who  have  given  us  the 
Viking  rovers,  and  the  present  day,  hard  headed  and  sturdy 
mariners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  who  are  a  credit  to  the  many 
nations  where  they  have  foregathered. 

Stikelstad  moved  across  the  pages  of  Norwegian  history  and 
settled  itself  in  a  somewhat  determined  manner  when  Olaf 
the  Holy  fell  there  while  fighting  for  the  glory  of  his  new  God 
against  the  hordes  of  the  pagans,  and  the  little  stone  church 
that  now  stands  at  the  battlefield  upon  the  spot  where  he  was 
originally  buried,  and  with  its  old  graveyard  surrounding  it, 
bears  witness  of  the  first  humble  resting  place  where  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Trondhjem  Cathedral  lay.  But  time  and  the  interest 
of  his  comrades  did  not  allow  his  body  to  rest  long  in  this  out 
of  the  way  spot,  and  he  was  soon  disinterred  and  brought  to 
Trondhjem  to  be  enshrined  in  the  St,  Clement’s  Church 
standing  at  that  time  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral. 
And  wonder  of  wonders,  and  the  discovery  that  caused  the 
canonization  of  the  martyr,  when  the  body  was  brought  to 
Trondhjem  some  time  after  death,  the  skin  of  the  Saint  was 
found  to  be  as  solid  as  on  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  hair  and 
beard  had  continued  growing,  and  his  fingernails  had  attained 
an  abnormal  length. 

The  interest  which  this  phenomenon  aroused  was  the  cause 
of  hundreds  of  visitors  arriving,  and  in  this  period  of  travel 
almost  exclusively  by  sea,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  visitors,  with  more  than  an  eye  to  the  practical,  noted 
the  evident  advantages  that  Trondhjem  and  the  Trondhjems- 
f jord  offered  for  carrying  on  the  shipping  and  fishing  industries. 
Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  history  has  shown  us  that  it 
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was  at  about  this  time  that  the  town  began  to  become  more 
settled,  and  to  expand  in  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid 
River,  and  to  thrust  its  wide  wooden  storehouse  fronts  along 
the  edge  of  the  winding  course,  and  back  to  the  island  or  Oen 
which  formed  a  boot  toe  in  its  bed. 

The  Christian  spirit  sponsored  by  the  dead  Olaf  was  being 
carried  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  their  own  contacts  in 
England,  and  in  the  southern  cities  of  Europe  where  their 
caravels  brought  them,  and  was  aided  by  the  Monks  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey,  whose  ruins  now  dot  the  island  of  Munk- 
holmen  in  the  Trondhjemsfjord,  off  the  edge  of  the  mole.  Here 
also  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  various  Norwegian  stav  houses 
and  churches,  showing  something  of  the  later  developments  in 
these  buildings.  The  Abbey  preceded  Olaf ’s  death  by  two  years, 
being  founded  in  1028. 

But  then,  you  may  say  that  I  am  anticipating  results  and 
causes  by  connecting  the  fishing  and  the  cathedral,  but  that  is 
the  story  of  to-day. 

Now,  it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  friends  of  St.  Olaf, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  comrades,  both  here  and  in  Norway, 
and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  globe,  to  give  some  sort  of 
return,  to  pay  a  great  homage,  to  his  influence  upon  the  good 
and  upright  development  of  the  Scandinavian  and  his  place 
in  world  interest.  This  is  being  undertaken  in  the  shape  of  the 
Olaf’s  Jubilee  and  the  Trondelagen  Utstilling,  the  first  portion 
of  which  will  be  featured  by  the  re-dedication  of  the  newly 
reconstructed  Trondhjem  Cathedral,  and  the  second  part  of 
which  draws  its  greatest  interest  from  its  Fiskeri-utstilling,  or 
Fisheries  Exposition,  presenting  every  form  of  fishing  device 
and  adventure  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Taking  each  group  separately  we  may  watch  its  rises  and 
lapses  down  through  the  centuries. 

Olaf  Kyrre,  taking  note  of  the  increasing  pilgrimages  to 
the  tomb  of  St.  Olaf  enshrined  in  the  high  altar  of  St.  Clement’s 
church,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century  decided  to  make 
a  fitting  recess  for  the  remains  of  the  hero  king,  and  to  establish 
the  church  on  a  firmer  basis,  with  the  result  that  he  obtained  a 
separation  of  the  Norwegian  church  from  the  see  of  Bremen- 
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Hamburg, and  established  three  native  bishoprics  with  cathedrals 
at  Nidaros,  (Trondhjem),  Bergen,  and  Oslo. 

For  a  short  time  after  Olaf  Kyrre’s  death  the  see  reverted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  but  in  1152  the 
Norwegian  Church  freedom  was  established  by  the  declaration 
of  Trondhjem  as  a  seat  of  an  archbishop.  This  event  served  to 
increase  the  warmth  of  the  people  and  to  advance  their  interest 
in  the  erection  of  a  fitting  monument  to  their  martyr  King  and 
his  ideals. 

The  original  structure  up  to  this  time  was  quite  a  plain 
affair  built  in  the  old  Roman  style,  and  with  a  square  tower. 
But  Archbishop  Eystein  who  held  sway  from  1161-1188,  had 
returned  from  England  with  many  interesting  architectural 
ideas  garnered  from  the  various  cathedrals  there,  notably 
Lincoln,  and  his  spirited  interest  resulted  in  a  change  of  design 
on  the  Trondhjem  edifice,  and  is  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
the  transept  and  the  chapter  house  of  the  present  structure. 
These  portions  of  the  cathedral  were  in  the  late  Romanesque 
style,  and  definitely  showed  the  English  influence  mentioned. 

The  choir  and  the  apse  were  added  in  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  attained  a  special  degree  of  interest  because 
under  the  newly  erected  apse  was  the  reliquary  for  the  reception 
of  the  remains  of  St.  Olaf.  Another  interesting  anecdote  is 
connected  with  this  second  removal,  namely  that  of  the  St.  Olaf 
Spring,  now  suitably  enclosed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  said  that  this  spring  is  on  the  site  of  Olaf’s  interment  in  the 
St.  Clement’s  church,  and  the  later  Trondhjem  Cathedral,  and 
that  when  the  body  was  again  moved,  this  spring  burst  forth, 
and  has  been  bubbling  up  since. 

Besides  this  claim  to  fame  in  the  being  the  receptacle  for 
the  St.  Olaf  relics,  the  apse  has  always  afforded  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  artistic  connoisseurs  because  of  the  peculiarly  delight¬ 
ful  effects  that  have  been  evolved  by  the  use  of  Norwegian 
saponite  or  soapstone,  popularly  called  “Klaebersten”  from 
the  quarries  east  of  the  city.  The  traceries  and  execution  of 
late  Romanesque  and  Gothic  features  are  evidences  of  the 
constructive  imagination  of  the  early  builders. 

A  fourth  period  of  development  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
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thirteenth  century  found  the  cathedral  in  its  prime.  It  raised 
its  reverent  head  pointing  up  to  the  skies  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
sylvan  surroundings,  and  looked  down  upon  the  narrow  streets 
with  their  pulsing  wooden  dwellings,  and  with  the  gaily  clad 
women  taking  part  in  their  marketings,  and  with  the  fishermen, 
and  the  seamen  with  their  other  cargoes  from  all  about  the 
world,  coming  in  here,  and  moving  about  in  the  life  and  glory 
of  its  ever  growing  importance. 

The  old  road  across  the  mountains  had  been  developed 
until  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  for  the  King  and  his  entire 
entourage  to  descend  upon  Trondhjem  in  festive  mood,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  local  celebrations.  All  was  life  and  laughter, 
and  a  simplicity  and  determination  of  purpose  that  could  not 
be  denied. 

The  hearty  fishermen  moved  north,  mingling  with  the 
Lofoten  men,  and  the  Vesteraalen  men,  and  thrust  northward 
over  the  rim  of  the  world  to  the  whaling  banks  in  the  Arctic, 
and  brought  their  vast  cargoes  into  Trondhjem  to  be  sorted 
and  scattered  here  and  there  to  numerous  markets. 

A  certain  dignity  and  peace  was  lent  to  the  place  by  the 
presence  of  their  cathedral,  and  then — 

Thirteen  hundred  twenty  eight  dawned  in  glory,  and  ended 
with  the  town  a  mass  of  charred  ruins,  and  with  the  cathedral 
gutted,  and  the  entire  choir  portion  so  far  damaged  that  it  had 
to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The  two  hundred  years  that 
followed  this  disaster  saw  the  people  working  with  renewed 
energies  to  regain  their  proud  place  and  with  great  success, 
and  then  came  the  greatest  setback  of  all,  and  one,  which  is 
only  being  rehabilitated  by  the  Olaf  cultists  all  over  the  world 
in  this  very  year. 

This  devastating  event  was  the  Trondhjem  fire  of  1531, 
when  the  entire  town  and  the  cathedral  were  swept  by  flames 
and  almost  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  definite  retard¬ 
ing  element  was  also  added  by  the  Reformation  which  followed 
the  fire  by  six  years.  The  result  was  that  only  the  repairs 
necessary  to  actually  keep  the  walls  of  the  once  splendid 
cathedral  from  caving  in  and  perhaps  doing  damage,  were  made. 
The  town  itself  was  reconstructed,  and  trade  was  resumed,  and 
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Trondhjem  attempted  to  regain  its  pre-eminent  position,  but 
it  seemed  as  though  the  divine  spark  was  lacking,  and  the 
Trondhjem  Cathedral,  with  its  bare  floors,  and  scarred  walls, 
stood,  like  some  grim  reminder  of  a  past  that  could  never  be 
duplicated,  and  seemed  to  beckon  and  call,  but  without  avail. 

Seventeen  hundred  eight  and  1719  found  added  damage  to 
the  church  in  other  blazes,  and  until  1869  the  entire  western 
end  of  the  edifice  was  in  ruins. 

But  the  fishermen  of  Trondhjem  fared  forth  in  these  years, 
and  from  patroling  the  Arctic  for  their  fish,  moved  to  the  south 
Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific,  and  into  the  Antarctic,  carrying  the 
name  and  fame  of  their  exploits  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  in  1814,  the  brothers  of  these  same  hardy  rovers  who 
had  amply  demonstrated  their  right  to  the  name  of  successors 
to  the  Vikings,  took  Trondhjem’s  former  pre-eminence  into 
consideration,  and  decreed  at  the  Constitutional  assembly  at 
Eidsvoll  that  all  sovereigns  of  Norway  should  be  crowned  in  the 
cathedral.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian- 
Swedish  Kings,  Charles  Johan,  Charles  XV,  and  Oscar  the 
Second,  and  of  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway  in  1906  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  union. 

Following  1869,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  various 
people  and  organizations  w'ho  recognized  in  St.  Olaf  the  real 
influence  in  Scandinavian  extension  of  Legal  and  Commercial 
lines  as  well  as  in  his  Spiritual  effects,  decided  to  take  up  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Cathedral  along  the  lines  of  its  original 
layout,  wherever  possible,  and  to  replace  the  glory  that  it  had 
held.  This  seemed  like  a  formidable  task,  but  under  the  impetus 
of  its  organizers,  and  with  the  added  touch  of  the  inherent  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  millions  of  Norsemen  who  had  wandered  all  over  the 
world;  many  of  them  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  the  arduous  task  of  raising  funds  running  in  to  millions 
of  dollars  was  greatly  simplified,  and  it  was  in  truth  to  be  a 
monument  to  a  great  Norwegian  by  Norwegians  everywhere, 
and  it  is  now  only  fitting  that  we  should  sum  up  what  has  been 
done  by  giving  a  little  notice  to  the  Trondhjem  of  today  and 
its  efforts  to  suitably  recognize  the  totality  of  the  final  re¬ 
construction  and  its  place  in  the  Norway  and  the  World  of 
our  own  times. 
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Dr.  Frederick  B.  Wallem  of  the  Trondhjem  Museum  de¬ 
serves  some  notice  for  his  endeavors  in  tracing  various  Olaf 
relics  and  models,  paintings,  etc.,  and  collecting  them  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Some  idea  of  his  variety  of  contacts 
may  be  obtained  when  I  mention  that  his  collection  includes 
pieces  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  His  portion  of  the  exposition,  revolving 
about  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Olaf  History  is  divided  into  three 
interesting  portions,  namely  the  Olaf’s  Utstilling,  the  Kirkelig 
og  Kulturhistorisk  Utstilling,  and  the  Rikshistorisk  Mindehall. 

In  the  Olaf’s  Utstilling,  Dr.  Wallem  has  gathered  a  variety 
of  relics,  souvenirs  from  Olaf  churches,  Olaf  cloisters,  and 
chapels,  illustrated  descriptions  of  others  of  the  buildings  and 
statues  connected  with  the  saint.  Some  of  these  illustrations 
are  in  the  form  of  models,  paintings,  seals,  and  various  church 
documents. 

The  Church  and  Culture  History  Exposition  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  definite  assistance  that  the  Olaf  ideals  had  on 
Norwegian  legal,  educational  and  commercial  interests,  and  will 
likewise  link  up  this  effect  with  Norwegian  contacts  in  various 
portions  of  the  world  where  the  Norsemen  have  migrated. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  this  will  be  reproductions  of 
the  several  edifices  erected  in  Bergen,  Oslo,  and  others  of  the 
Scandinavian  cities,  in  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  along 
the  lines  of  Olaf,  were  carried  out. 

The  Public  History  Portrait  Collection,  etc.,  will  be  a  mute 
but  imposing  testimony  to  the  developments  of  others  of  the 
followers  of  Olaf  along  more  earthly  lines,  with  some  little  idea 
of  the  reason  why  St.  Olaf  has  become  known  as  the  “Perpetual 
King  of  Norway.”  (Rex  Perpetuus  Norvegiae.)  This  collection 
includes  royal  regalia,  public  seals,  flags  and  banners,  and 
paintings  and  models  of  the  various  cities  as  they  stood  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  places  that  will  be  mentioned  in  this 
collection  include  Akershus,  Bohus,  Tunsberghus,  Bergenhys, 
Steinviksholm,  Vardohus,  etc.  Another  interesting  portion 
will  include  some  of  the  old  statuary  from  the  original 
Trondhjem  Cathedral  itself.  The  surroundings  of  this  portion 
of  the  exhibition  are  in  themselves  interesting,  since  the  quarters 
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will  be  in  the  ancient  Archbishop’s  house,  and  in  the  halls  that 
have  heard  and  seen  the  various  clergymen  who  were  so  marked 
in  their  effects  upon  the  city  and  country  of  which  they  were 
such  interesting  leaders  and  benefactors. 

For  his  portion  of  the  terrestial  development  of  the 
Trondhjem  Cathedral,  I  believe  I  may  be  excused  for  mention¬ 
ing  Captain  Axel  Brekke,  of  the  Fiskeriselskap,  who  is  charged 
with  arranging  the  Fisheries  Exposition  out  beyond  the  double 
pillars  upon  the  edge  of  the  mole,  forming  a  sort  of  gate  to  the 
Exposition  Proper  on  shore,  and  making  a  glorious  arch  to 
gaze  upon  the  maneuvers  of  the  little  cod  fish  and  herring  boats 
and  of  the  gaunt  whalers.  The  display  put  on  by  these  matter- 
of-fact  members  of  the  Norwegian  family,  while  but  a  daily 
routine  to  the  followers  of  the  lines,  will  provide  something  of 
interest  to  every  student  of  Scandinavia,  and  may  tend  to  show 
just  a  small  cross  section  of  life  at  sea,  and  if  you  are  not  just 
content  to  watch  and  see  what  is  going  on  thereabouts  from  the 
shore,  well,  as  my  friend,  Sigurd  Skaun  of  the  Dagsposten  would 
say,  “get  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  get  one  of  the  hardy  sailors 
to  drag  you  out  into  the  fjord,  and  if  you  know  anything  about 
fishing,  you  can  have  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  in  your 
life  going  after  the  sturgeon  that  are  to  be  found  there.” 

That  in  a  small  space  is  the  Trondhjem  of  today,  a 
Trondhjem  of  sturdy  church-goers,  proud  in  the  reconstructed 
glory  of  their  cathedral,  a  Trondhjem  of  hardy  folk,  men  and 
women,  glad  of  their  ability  to  put  a  strong  hand  and  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  life,  a  Trondhjem  spirited  in  its  acceptance  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Church,  and  active  in  forwarding  its  own 
development;  a  Trondhjem  that  has  long  been  an  axis  of 
Scandinavian  thought,  and  is  now  gathering  in,  along  the  spokes 
of  its  many  outthrust  arms,  the  sons  and  daughters,  or  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  communing  with  those  sons 
and  daughters,  and  has  taken  them  to  its  bosom  to  show  that, 
within  the  hardened  exterior  is  the  warm  heart,  the  great  heart 
and  life  of  human  people. 

Charles  S.  Strong 


Scandinavian- American  News  Bureau 


REGARDING  THE  I/‘-ENDING  IN  ON  VETT-U-GIS: 

VETT-U-GI,  GENITIVE  AND  DATIVE 
SINGULAR  OF  VETKI  ‘NOTHING’ 

a)  Vett-u-gis 

The  older  phonetically  correct  form  of  the  genitive  is 
vett-er-gis.  This  form  was  later  displaced  by  vett-u-gis  (with  the 
ending  -u  instead  of  -er)  after  the  pattern  of  the  dat.  form 
vett-u-gi  (with  the  ending  -«);  cf.  gen.  vetkis  after  the  pattern 
of  the  nom.-acc.  form  vetki. 

The  parallels  vett-u-gis:  vett-u-gi  and  vetkis:  vetki  render 
untenable  Holthausen’s*  theory  that  the  gen.  form  vett-u-gis 
was  due  to  the  example  of  the  o«-stems  (cf.  gata:  ggt-u  gen.). 
Besides,  there  is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  fern,  t-stems 
and  the  on-stems,  unless  we  assume  a  dat.  form  vcett-u:  vHt-u 
(cf.  gqt-u  dat.).  But  this  form  does  not  exist  as  a  simplex. 

b)  Vett-u-gi 

To  assume,  as  does  Noreen,*  a  simplex  vcett-u:  vett-u  dat. 
with  M-ending  on  the  ground  that  this  n-ending  occurs  in  the 
compound  {vett-u-gi <*vett-u-gi)  is  begging  the  question,  for 
this  assumption  explains  nothing.  Why  should  the  «-ending 
appear  in  the  compound  and  not  in  the  simplex? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies,  I  think,  in  the  adverbial 
usage  of  this  negative  particle.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
eyvit{<*ey-vett) :  eyvit-ar:  eyvit-u  ‘nothing’  likewise  has  the  dat. 
ending  -u  and  eyvit  was  synonymous  with  vetki  and  likewise 
used  adverbially. 

The  fact  is  that  the  simplex  vcett:  vett  has  no  dat.  ending; 
hence  the  phonetically  correct  form  of  the  dat.  compound  must 
have  been  *vetki:* eyvit,  identical  with  the  nom.-acc.  form 
vetki:  eyvit. 

Now,  the  dat.  case  was  often  used  to  denote  the  degree  of 

•  This  -M-  also  appears  as  -o-. 

•  Cf.  Aisl.  Elementarb.,  §221,  3:  “Vettugis  (nach  §168).”  Paragraph  168 
refers  to  the  On-,  MM-stems. 

•  Cf.  Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §391,  Anm.  2:  “Ein  nach  §391  gebildeter  dat.  von 
vattr:  viUr  scheint  in  veUoge  ‘nichts’  vorzuliegen.” 
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difference.  Many  adjectives^  were  thus  used  with  the  dat.  sing, 
(strong  neut.)  ending  -u,  such  as  mykl-u,  litl-u,  eng-u,  etc.  (cf. 
tnykl-u  tneira,  litl-u  sidarr,  etc.).  The  negative  compounds 
vetki:  eyvit  were  likewise  used  in  this  construction;  hence  the 
dat.  form  *vetki:*eyvit  could  have  been  replaced  by  vett-u-gi: 
eyvit-u  (with  dat.  ending  -u)  after  the  pattern  of  these  adjectives, 
especially  since  the  dat.  form  *vetki:*eyvit  was  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  nom.-acc.  form.  The  analogy  may  well  have  had 
its  starting  point  in  the  negative  adjective  engi;  e.g.,  ein-u-gi 
tninnr  ‘less  by  none,  none  the  less,’  hence  vett-u-gi:  eyvit-u  tninnr 
‘less  by  nothing,  none  the  less.’ 

The  simplex  vattr:  vettr  was  not  used  in  this  construction, 
even  though  it  was  capable  of  a  negative  force. 

This  explanation  of  the  M-ending  in  vett-u-gis:  vett-u-gi  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  offered  by  Noreen  and  by  Holthausen 
because  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  assuming  a  dat. 
sing,  form  of  the  simplex  vcett-u:  vctt-u  (which  never  occurs)  and 
offers  a  plausible  point  of  contact  whereby  a  secondary  u- 
ending  could  come  into  being. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

*  Cf.  M.  Nygaard,  Norrcen  Syntax,  §112. 


REVIEWS 

Ibsen,  The  Master  Builder.  By  A.  E.  Zucker.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

1929.  Pp.  X+312.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  first  biography  of  Henrik  Ibsen  to  appear  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  impossible  in  this  short  review  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zucker’s  contribution.  The  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  information  and  a 
source  of  great  inspiration.  In  this  book  the  personality  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  with 
all  its  strength  and  all  its  frailties,  is  brought  so  much  closer  to  us  that  a  better 
understanding  of  his  works  must  inevitably  result.  All  students  of  Ibsen  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Zucker  for  performing  this  difficult  task. 

The  author  has  collected  an  enormus  amount  of  material,  the  sources 
for  which  he  gives  in  an  extensive  Bibliography  (pp.  291-306).  Much  of  this 
material  is  new  and  based  upon  first-hand  information. 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  adequate  Index  (pp.  307-312)  and  with  a 
very  useful  Chronological  Table  (pp.  289-290). 

Many  valuable  photographs  are  inserted,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
are  the  caricatures  (taken  chiefly  from  Vikingen). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  excellent  phases  of  the  book. 

As  is  stated  in  the  Preface  (VII-X)  this  book  is  not  a  commentary  on  the 
works  of  Henrik  Ibsen  but  a  biography  of  the  poet.  Professor  Zucker,  therefore, 
carefully  refrains  from  an  analysis  of  Ibsen’s  works  except  insofar  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  poet’s  life. 

The  author  does  not  suppress  any  evidence  which  might  seem  detrimental 
to  his  hero:  cf.  Ibsen’s  illegitimate  child  (p.  23);  Ibsen  dmnk  in  the  gutter 
(p.  81);  Ibsen’s  lack  of  physical  courage  (p.  115). 

Many  new  points  are  raised:  cf.  regarding  the  story  of  Terje  Vigen  (pp. 
17  ff.);  the  relation  of  Hedda  Gabler  to  Helene  Raff  and  Emilie  Bardach(pp. 
229  ff.);  the  Knut  Hamsun  lecture  and  its  relation  to  the  composition  oi  The 
Master  Builder  (pp.  240  ff.). 

Professor  Zucker  is  probably  right  in  explaining  Ibsen’s  failure  to  recast 
his  Emperor  and  Galilean  on  the  ground  that  the  poet  “was  working  in  the 
unknown  milieu  of  the  fourth  century”  (p.  144). 

The  author  is  justified  in  following  Hermann  Weigand’s  interpretation  (The 
Modern  Ibsen)  of  the  character  of  Alfred  AUmers  in  Little  Eyolf  (pp.  255  ff.). 

Especially  felicitous  is  Professor  Zucker’s  analysis  of  The  Pillars  of  Society 
in  contrast  to  Bjfimson’s  A  Bankruptcy  (p.  150).  Evidently  here  the  author 
followed  Weigand  (p.  13),  as  the  phrase  “unmasked  by  an  honest  lawyer” 
indicates. 

Regarding  Aasta  Hansteen  (p.  149)  and  the  scandal  connected  with  the 
Swedish  lady,  additional  information  may  perhaps  be  welcome. 

Last  summer  at  Oslo  the  reviewer  learned  from  Overbibliotekar  Munthe 
of  the  University  Library  that  the  Munthe  family  and  Aasta  Hansteen  were 
neighbors.  Mr.  Munthe’s  father,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  said 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  seduction  and  that  the  Swedish  lady  was  by  no 
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means  so  innocent  as  Aasta  Hasteen  asserted  and  as  has  generally  been  believed. 

Turning  to  the  less  favorable  aspects  of  the  book,  we  might  mention  the 
following  points  as  open  to  criticism. 

On  the  whole  the  author  maintans  a  scholarly  caution,  basing  his  con¬ 
clusions  only  upon  convincing  evidence.  Thus  in  regard  to  models  for  Ibsen’s 
characters  Professor  Zucker  has  produced  strong  evidence  that,  e.g.,  for  Daniel 
Hejre*  the  model  was  Ibsen’s  own  father  (pp.  128, 155),  for  Johannes  Rosmer 
Count  Snoilsky  (p.  198),  for  Eilert  Lovborg  Professor  Hoffory  (p.  233),  etc., 
but  where  is  the  evidence  that  Ibsen’s  father  served  as  the  model  for  the  elder 
Ekdal  in  The  Wild  Duck  (p.  193)?  Professor  Zucker  cites  no  evidence  except 
that  poor  old  Ekdal  had  “formerly  been  wealthy  and  honored’’  like  Ibsen’s 
father.  The  author  may  be  right  in  this  assumption,  but  we  expect  him  to  cite 
some  additional  evidence  if  he  has  it.  Otherwise  the  statement  seems  a  trifle 
too  arbitrary,  an  assumption  from  appearances. 

On  page  52  the  author  makes  the  sweeping  statement  that  Ibsen  “used  him 
(Ole  Bull)  as  a  model  for  his  great  Norwegian  national  hero.  Peer  Gynt,’’  but 
later  rightly  qualifies  this  statement  (p.  112);  “In  many  respects  Ole  Bull  was 
the  model 

The  most  serious  misstatement,  as  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  occurs  on  page 
213,  where  Professor  Zucker  says;  “The  condemnation  of  the  marriage  of  con¬ 
venience  Ibsen  took  over  from  Camilla  Collett,  as  mentioned  previously 

Unfortunately  the  author  does  not  state  where  he  previously  mentioned 
this  “fact”  but  turning  to  pages  157-158  where  he  treats  the  relation  of  Camilla 
Collett  to  Ibsen,  the  reviewer  finds  no  such  statement  as  quoted  above.  Here 
Professor  Zucker  simply  shows  the  influence  of  Camilla  Collett  upon  Ibsen.  To 
represent  this  influence  as  tantamount  to  a  “taking  over”  of  Camilla  Collett’s 
views  is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading,  not  in  keeping  with  Ibsen’s  methods  and 
not  “previously”  supported  by  Professor  Zucker  himself.  However  deeply  Ibsen 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Camilla  Collett  (or  by  anyone  else),  his  views  were 
his  own.  The  phrase  “took  over”  should  certainly  be  discarded. 

On  page  172  the  author  categorically  asserts  that  Mrs.  Alving  was  “Ibsen’s 
greatest  character.” 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  use  the  superlative  degree  without  qualifications. 
We  might  ask:  “Greatest  in  what  respects?” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Zucker  has  not  given  an  exact  reference 
to  his  authority  for  the  rumor  that  Ibsen’s  last  words  were  “tvertimot”  (p.  282); 
in  the  Bibliography  there  is  only  a  general  reference  to  “last  days  and  funeral.” 

So  much  fiction  has  accrued  about  the  last  words  of  great  men  (cf .  Goethe’s 
“mehr  Licht”)  that  one  is  naturally  curious  to  determine  the  truth  of  such  state¬ 
ments. 

On  page  119  the  author  gives  a  resumd  of  Peer  Gynt’s  story  about  the 
Devil  and  the  pig  but  fails  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  story  is  based  upon 
Phaedrus  {Fabulae  V,  5),  Scutra  et  Rusticus. 

*  Ibsen  spelled  this  name  H^re,  not  Heire  as  Professor  Zucker  has  it. 
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In  the  Bibliography  reference  should  have  been  made  to  H.  Logeman’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question,  A  Comtnenlary  on  Peer  Gynt,  1917,  pp.  301  fif. 

Unfortunately  the  style  of  Professor  Zucker’s  book  is  not  elegant.  It  seems 
as  if  the  author  had  hurried  the  composition  of  his  work,  for  many  sentences  are 
badly  constructed  and  in  some  cases  lack  clarity. 

The  use  of  the  word  “noecks”  (pp.  16,  35  and  elsewhere)  seems  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  objectionable.  Undoubtedly  Professor  Zucker  invented  this  work  (in 
imitation  of  the  Norwegian  word  n^kker)  in  order  to  bring  the  reader  into  closer 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  original.  But  why  avoid  the  cognate  English  word 
nixies? 

Misprints  are  few.  Some  of  the  most  disturbing  are:  Andhrimmer  (pp.  39, 
77)  for  Andhrimner;  Friedrich  Hegel  (p.  139)  and  Frederic  Hegel  (p.  174)  for 
Frederik  Hegel;  Consul  Berwick  for  Consul  Bemick  (p.  184,  Cartoon)  and 
Johan  Svendson  (p.  303)  for  Johan  Svendsen. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

U niversity  of  Kansas 


Barbro  Nelson  has  in  her  book  SOPHIE  VON  KNORRING:  EN  SVENSK 
FORFATTAREINNAS  LIV  OCH  dirt  given  an  exhaustive  picture  of  the 
life  of  a  woman  who  stands  at  the  side  of  Fredrika  Bremer  and  Emilie  Flygare- 
Carl£n  as  a  delineator  of  life  in  Sweden  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  small  segment  of  Swedish  society  that  Sophie  von  Knorring 
describes  in  her  novels  and  stories,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  her  personages  appear  in  several  of  her  stories,  thus  giving  these  a  coherency 
not  always  found  in  the  work  of  an  author.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  this  author.  She  describes  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  the  persons 
with  whom  she  has  been  familiar  from  childhood.  The  group  whose  life  she 
writes  about,  a  group  of  noble  families  living  in  and  about  the  city  of  AlingsHs  in 
Vestergdtland,  was  peculiar  in  that  here  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Age 
of  Gustav  III  lived  on  far  into  the  period  of  Charles  XIII.  Barbro  Nelson  gives 
in  her  book  the  life  of  Sophie  von  Knorring  under  the  two  aspects  from  which 
her  life  may  be  studied:  as  an  author  of  mondain  novels,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
mondain  society  which  the  books  describe.  The  work  is  based  on  Sophie  von 
Knorring’s  literary  remains,  consisting  of  diaries  and  letters,  as  well  as  on  her 
books  and  on  the  characterisations  of  her  given  by  her  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents.  A  critic  has  remarked  that  Barbro  Nelson  has  in  this  book  given  every¬ 
thing  that  is  known  or  worth  knowing  about  its  subject,  and  still  has  succeeded 
in  writing  an  interesting  book.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result: 
the  author’s  own  ability  as  a  literary  artist,  and  the  fact  that  Sophie  von  Knorring 
revealed  in  her  works  a  very  human  quality  of  character. 
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Sophie  von  Knorring  and  Barbra  Nelson’s  book  are  the  subjects  of  the 
essays  in  Fredrik  Book’s  new  volume:  FEM  PORTRAIT.  The  others  are 
Valerius,  Adlerbeth,  Vitalis  and  Louis  De  Geer.  It  is  not  the  statesman,  the 
founder  of  the  new  parliamentary  organization  in  Sweden  that  Book  here  brings 
forth,  but  the  man  and — the  novelist.  More  particularly  his  first  novel  HJART- 
KLAPPNINGEN  PA  DALVIKEN. 

De  Geer  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who  cared  nothing  for  outward 
manifestations  and  loved  trees  as  friends.  He  wrote  a  book  about  them  which 
showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  characteristics.  His  novel  was  in  part 
based  on  his  own  youthful  expierience  when  he  and  a  certain  young  lady  were 
each,  unknown  to  the  other,  considering  whether  they  here  had  found  their 
partner — and  decided  that  they  had  not. 

In  the  novel  the  conventional  thing  happens — at  least  it  ends  with  the 
engagement;  but  perhaps  the  conventional  thing  would  have  been  that  the 
nobleman  and  heir  to  an  estate  should  win  the  bride,  not  the  young  man  with 
little  but  his  future.  In  this,  as  Book  points  out,  we  see  De  Geer’s  character: 
he  was  essentially  a  democrat,  a  liberal.  He  was  an  orator  but  not  a  phrase 
maker.  He  was  always  on  his  guard  against  the  men  of  many  words  and  fine 
phrases.  What  Book  particularly  brings  out  in  his  essay  on  Sophie  von  Knorring 
is  that  she  is  the  first  representative  of  the  female  sex  in  Swedish  fiction  in  the 
sense  that  while,  for  instance,  Fredrika  Bremer  wrote  of  men’s  love  for  women, 
Sophie  von  Knorring  wrote  about  a  woman’s  feelings  for  the  men  who  were  in 
love  with  her. 

A.  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON 

Fair  hope,  Alabama 


FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  TO 
THE  DOWNINGS* 

Dated  '^Brooklyn  November  7,  1849”  after  the  P.  S. 

Indeed  my  friends,  you  must  not  be  too  good  to  me,  for  I 
can  hardly  bear  it;  I  feel  my  heart  grow  heavy  under  it,  heavy 
as  with  tears.  I  quarrel  with  our  Lord  for  the  heavy  bodily 
conveyances  He  has  given  us,  which  make  us  unable  to  take 
wings  and  rush  and  be  in  a  minute  where  our  hearts  and  minds 
are.  Yet  it  may  be  all  the  better  and  safer,  for  if  I  were  now 
where  my  spirit  is,  I  am  not  sure  I  should  behave  quite  pro¬ 
perly . 

My  dear  friend  [Caroline],  letters  are  the  best  gifts  that 
human  minds  can  bestow  upon  one  another,  and  we  should  not 
withhold  them.  And  you,  my  brother-friend,  surely  you  must 
know  how  happy  you  made  me  by  your  letter  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  how  deeply  I  felt  the  kindness  and  truth  of  that  “extended 
supporting  arm.”  Indeed  it  worked  so  on  my  mind  that  it  put 
me  quite  in  good  humour  with  and,  I  suspect,  rather  agreeable 
to  a  large  company  which  I  had  to  meet  that  very  night  when 
I  received  your  letter,  and  with  which  I  had  felt  mentally  at 
war  a  few  minutes  before.  And,  again,  yesterday  evening  your 
flowers  and  those  letters  came!  The  flowers  I  myself  put  in 
water,  in  different  glasses,  aided  by  Mrs.  [Rebecca]  Spring,  Mr. 
[Marcus]  Spring  and  William  Channing  looking  on  and  admiring. 
A  handful  of  leaves  and  buds  of  flowers  were  fallen  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  With  these  I  strewed  my  bed  and  pillow, 
so  that  I  slept  among  your  flowers,  and  delightfully  too.  (See 
what  an  Epicurean  I  am!) 

What  more  shall  I  say?  You  want  to  know  all  about  me. 
Well,  if  I  cannot  tell  you  all,  at  least  what  I  tell  shall  be  the 
truth.  My  life  of  late  has  been  a  strenuous  battle  with  the  world, 
fools,  academies,  institutions,  etc.,  with  rather  subordinate 
things,  I  feel.  Here  are  letters  which  I  must  spell  through,  that 
I  more  clearly  can  read  their  meaning, — a  meaning  which  I  feel 
shadowed  beforehand  on  my  mind.  As  I  said  to  you  once  at 
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Newburgh,  things  here  are  working  powerfully  in  me,  but  in 
quite  another  way  than  I  was  prepared  for.  Nor  do  I  quarrel 
with  those  outward  things,  though  they  weary  me  at  times. 
What  I  quarrel  with  is  this  throbbing,  bloodful  heart  which  takes 
part,  and  feels  and  pulses  too  strongly  for  this  existence  and  for 
my  own  peace  and  happiness.  And  yet,  I  feel  now,  as  I  never 
did  before,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  must  bear  it;  I 
must  accept  this  lot  of  intense  pains  and  delights,  of  weal  and 
woe,  in  which  my  will  has  no  share  or  power ;  I  must  suffer  keenly 
and  feel  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  flood  of  life,  and  the  fire  which 
consumeth — I  must  suffer  them  that  I  may  work  out  my  plan, 
and  weave  even  my  woes  and  secret  pains  as  flowers  into  that 
web  of  which  the  Icelandic  sagas  speak,  and  whose  ends  are 
fastened  in  heaven  and  on  earth  so  as  to  unite  them  both. 

I  have  done  hitherto  as  you,  my  brother;  I  have  built 
cottages  and  villas,  and  homes  for  the  laborers  and  everyday 
people.  Now  I  want  to  build  a  cathedral  like  one  of  those  cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  every  creature,  every  flower, 
and  all  things  in  creation  are  brought  to  concur  in  raising  up  the 
temple  to  the  Highest  One,  rising,  rising  in  a  harmonious  group 
with  high  and  solitary  spires,  the  whole  edifice  pointing  to  heaven 
as  its  aim  and  final  resting  place,  its  Sabbath-home.  Every 
mind  should  be  aware,  that  it  is  at  once  a  part  of  such  a  building 
and  in  its  most  inward  life  is  that  building  itself.  For  sixteen 
years  I  have  borne  within  me  the  thought  and  the  plan  of  such 
a  work.  But  it  has  not  grown  to  live  in  me,  grown  out  in  reality 
before  now.  And  if  (as  I  feel  is  the  case)  what  I  must  feel  and 
suffer  is  the  means  by  which  I  shall  accomplish  mj  part,  then 
I  shall  bid  that  welcome,  which  I  fain  would  .  .  .  before  I  depart 
from  America. 

Oh !  how  sweet  to  think  that  before  that  time  I  shall  once  more 
repose  my  head  under  your  roof.  And  then  life  shall  have  told 
me  a  good  deal  more  of  its  tale,  and  I  shall  tell  you  about  the 
battle  I  have  gone  through,  and  have  many  a  thing  and  many  a 
question  to  talk  over  with  you. — For  remember!  Though  I 
shall  many  a  time  talk  with  you  of  people  that  I  like,  and  noble 
and  beautiful  minds  and  so  forth — at  least  I  think  so — remem¬ 
ber  always  that  you  are  my  best  beloved  here,  and  so  ye  shall 
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remain.  And  well  do  you  say  it,  my  dear  brother,  and  feel  that 
a  link  is  closed  between  us  that  never,  never  can  be  broken.  How 
I  liked  your  words  about  that. 

I  write  bad  English,  I  am  sure,  and  queer  meanings  often. 
But  you  will  read  better  than  I  write.  With  you  I  feel  safe. 
Now  I  must  go  down  and  be  sociable.  My  heart  lingers  on  with 
you . 

Fredrika 

P.S.  How  very  much  this  Indian  Corn  looks  like  your  friend. 
Miss  V.,  Caroline !  But  don’t  tell  her,  and  forgive !  And  do  thank 
her  kindly  from  me  for  her  attention!  Don’t  forget  my  little 
umbrella  left  in  your  pew  at  the  church! 

There’s  a  pretty  boy  in  the  family,  12  years  of  age,  with  the 
look  of  an  angel.  He  is  at  times  my  cicerone.  Yesterday  I 
walked  with  him  till  late  looking  at  the  beautifully  glowing 
yet  mild  evening-sky  after  sunset,  and  thinking  of  you. 

Rose  Cottage.  Saturday  morning, 
November,  1849. 

My  dear  friends! 

Good  morning!  Now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Phal¬ 
anstery-excursion.  How  fair  and  pleasant  was  the  morning 
when  we  started!  The  air  was  youthful,  life  was  young,  just 
[as  though  it  were]  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  was  not  like  a 
boy.  It  was  a  girl,  mild  and  pensive,  yet  full  of  young  loving  life. 
And  my  soul  was  like  a  girl’s,  or  perhaps  rather  like  a  boy’s, 
expanding  in  gladness  in  the  fresh  morn  and  drinking  full  its 
new  life.  Waiting  for  the  ferry  at  Brooklyn,  looking  around  me 
and  pleased  with  the  world,  my  eye  caught  the  eye  of  a  tall 
lady  with  spectacles  on  her  nose  (a  large  Roman  nose),  who  in¬ 
stantly  brightened  up  and  came  toward  me  joyously.  It  was  a 
Miss  Haliburtun,  who  had  been  looking  for  me  the  day  before 
at  the  Spring  Cottage,  and  now  instantly  knew  me,  I  suppose 
by  some  electromagnetic-telegraph  method.  A  droll  individual! 
The  lady  was  a  Boston  woman  and  seemed  a  good  sort  of  person. 

Then  came  [W.  H.]  Channing  with  the  gemlike  ray  of  light 
in  his  earnest  eye  and  pleasant  face.  Next  Bergfalk,®  both  ugly 

*  Professor  Per  Erik  Bergfalk  of  Sweden.  He  is  mentioned  frequently  in 
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and  goodlooking  at  the  same  time,  and  full  of  life.  Finally  we 
started  with  the  steamer,  all  in  sunshine,  gathered  in  a  little 
circle  on  the  deck,  and  Channing  talking  to  us  about  the  idea  of 
socialism  as  the  true  leading  feature  of  America’s  future  life.  His 
shadow  [Mr.  Hicks]  was  with  him  (less  of  a  shadow  but  some¬ 
what  more  of  a  bore‘®  than  I  at  first  suspected)  putting  forth  its 
head  occasionally,  always  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  over¬ 
clouding  us,  at  least  me.  Still  I  enjoyed  the  moment  excedingly, 
the  morning  air,  the  conversation,  W.  Channing’s  company  and 
the  scenery  of  the  shifting  shores  that  looked  on  us  peeping 
through  the  mist,  even  as  that  land  of  the  future  which  Ch. 
[anning]  talked  about.  And  you  were  with  me,  in  my  thought, 
in  my  heart,  and  every  ray  of  sunshine  and  every  soft  caressing 
wind,  and  every  bright  feeling  were  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself. 
So  I  felt  rich,  and  all  the  world  mine  own.  This  was  the  first 
part. 

Then  came  the  second,  with  clouds  and  rain,  next  the  Phal¬ 
anstery  wagon  (for  potatoes  as  well  as  for  men)  which  made  us 
all  Shakers;  then  the  arrival  in  the  rain  at  the  Phalanstery,  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance — always  unpleasant  to  me — 
and  finally — the  dinner.  In  the  evening  we  all  gathered  together. 
I  liked  the  looks  of  the  people,  [who  were]  kind  and  happy — 
pretty  children — rather  fond  of  kissing.  I  had  a  discussion  be¬ 
fore  the  people  with  W.  Channing  about  the  total  absence  at  the 
association  of  all  worship  and  all  avowal  of  a  common  creed  and 
hope,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  I  took  pleasure  in  the  discussion, 
though  we  did  not  accord  or  unite.  Then  the  spirit  of  labour  got 
hold  of  us.  Our  gentlemen  sewed  hominy  bags.  Channing  sewed 
one,  I  also  one,  and  was  rather  complimented  for  my  perform¬ 
ance.  Next  morning  I  got  in  the  cookery  group  and  fried  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  for  breakfast.  Very  pleasant  work.  I  dipped  my 
hands  and  arms  in  a  baking  trough  to  make  bread,  which  was 
considerably  less  pleasant.  Then  we  walked  over  the  grounds 
to  see  the  mills  etc.  and  to  shake  hands  with  the  president  who 
with  a  dozen  gentlemen  in  white  linen  was  digging  up  potatoes. 

Miss  Bremer’s  published  letters  to  her  sister.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Bremer 
family. 

*•  A  very  good  and  respectable  man,  except  for  that.  [Note  by  F.  B.] 
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We  walked  and  talked  a  good  deal  with  sensible  and  agreeable 
phalanstery  ladies.  Back  at  the  phalanstery  I  was  taken  hold 
of  by  half  a  dozen  young  girls,  carried  up  and  down  stairs  and 
from  one  house  to  another  to  play  on  all  the  pianofortes  in  the 
association,  the  young  girls  growing  more  and  more  frantic  with 
the  music,  even  to  tears,  music  being  rather  a  baby  yet  in  their 
great  family.  Then  I  saw  pretty  and  good-humored  babies,^^ 
danced  with  them,  and  wrote  autographs.  I  was  very  tired  at 
last  and  glad  to  depart,  though  truly  glad  to  have  been  there, 
and  pleased  with  much  of  what  I  had  seen. 

“Much  delighted  were  they,  but  preferred  the  old  way.” 
And  so  it  was  with  me  and  the  association. — Still  I  must  say  and 
feel  this:  The  old  way  is  that  of  the  setting  day;  the  new  is  that 
of  the  rising  one,  and  has  the  promise  of  a  great  future. 

Rain  again  on  the  voyage  home;  but  a  reviving  conversation 
with  Channing  who  took  up  the  subject  of  the  late  evening  dis¬ 
cussion  and  we  talked  it  through.  He  is  not  quite  in  the  right, 
and  his  shadow  is  quite  in  the  wrong.  Still  I  was  glad  to  listen 
to  Ch[anning]  and  to  talk  to  him,  and  was  quite  rested  by  it 
when  we  in  rain  and  darkness  reached  our  Brooklyn  home. 

[About  November  12,  1849] 

Sunday. 

First  letters  from  home!  Thank  God,  all’s  well!  But  [my 
sister]  Agathe  has  been  unwell,  and  seems  not  happy.  The 
approaching  winter  throws  its  cold  shadow  over  her  delicate 
frame.  Oh!  that  I  could  give  her  sunshine  and  warmth!  And 
in  some  measure  I  can,  and  shall  when  I  return  to  her  again.“ 
(My  dear  mother  writes  that  she  can  hardly  think  of  my  being 
so  far  away  in  another  part  of  the  world,  but  when  she  does,  she 
reposes  her  thoughts  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downing,  as  on  a  sure 
support.  And  well  she  may!). 

Now  for  New  York  and  a  week  of  battle!  Then  I  shall  come 
back  here  again  till  we  go  to  some  New  England  homes  at 
“Thanksgiving.”  A  couple  of  days  I  shall  stay  with  the  Em- 
burys.“  They  are  handsome,  agreeable  people,  though  perhaps 
a  little  too  talkative  for  my  taste. 

Magnificent  babies  these  association  babies.  Quite  a  new  species. 

IF.B.) 
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It  is  a  little  more  than  a  month  since  I  came  to  America, 
and  life  has  already  taken  on  a  new  aspect  to  me.  Is  it  only  a 
dream  from  which  I  shall  awake  and  find  myself  alone?  Or  is 
it  indeed  a  reality?  When  I  was  on  the  ocean,  all  alone  among 
strangers,  and  looked  out  over  the  glorious  sea  and  the  heaven 
expanding  over  it — oh!  how  my  heart  leaped  and  sang  for  joy 
in  the  feeling  of  its  connection  with  the  Eternal  Source,  and  in 
the  thought:  “All  this  is  Thine,  and  Thine  is  mine!”  For  years 
I  have  had  my  chief  happiness  in  such  feelings  and  been  strong 
through  them  in  many  a  trial  and  many  a  sorrow.  In  solitude 
I  have  feasted  on  them  with  a  tenderness  and  joy  for  which 
there  are  no  words,  and  which  seemed  too  great  a  bliss  for  this 
state  of  earthly  existence.  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  though  my 
heart  thus  expanded  to  its  Creator,  and  indeed  to  all  creation, 
it  has  of  late  years  contracted  towards  men.  Sorrows  and  sad 
experiences  have  effected  that.  I  have  felt  the  snow  coming  down 
fast,  and  the  ice  spreading  itself  over  the  warm  springs.  And  I 
said:  it  is  well,  for  I  am  at  peace!  And  then  there  was  pride  in 
my  heart,  for  I  felt  that  I  needed  no  human  being,  that  I  had 
enough  in  myself,  and  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to  give,  and 
despise  to  receive.  Still  I  was  sad  and  sorrowful  that  I  should 
feel  cold,  feel  my  heart  turning  away  from  fellow  creatures. 
And  at  times  I  prayed  that  I  might  still  love  and  suffer.  But 
my  heart  was  as  if  dead.  This  was  my  condition  when  two  spir- 
its“  in  human  form  came  and  breathed  gently  on  my  heart. 
One  was  dark,  yet  bright  as  a  summer’s  night —  I  dreamt  of 
him  many  years  ago,  but  never  saw  him  till  now. — The  other 
was  mild  and  serene  like  a  day  in  May.  And  as  I  listened  to  them 
and  saw  them  so  good  and  beautiful,  I  loved  them,  the  snow 
melted  away,  sweet  memories  came  again  to  my  heart ;  the  floods 
of  life  rushed  on  more  freely  toward  mankind  again.  And  where 
was  my  pride?  I  asked  them  to  love  me.  I  ask  so  still.  And 
should  that  beautiful  dream  vanish,  and  prove  a  dream  only, 
and  I  should  again  find  myself  alone  on  the  ocean,  all  alone  with 

“  Agathe  died  before  Fredrika  returned  from  America. 

“  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  all  of  the  acquaintances  mentioned 
by  Miss  Bremer.  The  Emburys  are  among  these  unidentified. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downing. 
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myself  and  the  great  Unseen  One, — would  I  feel  strong  and  glad 
and  proud  as  heretofore?  Strong,  yes;  proud,  oh  no!  Too  sweet, 
too  delightful  was  the  dream.  To  be  loved  ....  is  pain  when  we 
do  not  love  in  return.  To  be  loved  by  those  whom  we  love  is  a 
heaven  indeed,  worth  buying  with  many  a  pang.*® — Still  it 
may  be  providential  that  the  heart  shall  be  stripped  of  every 
earthly  love,  that  it  may  grow  stronger  in  a  celestial  one,  and 
from  that  turn  towards  earth  again  and  love  only  as — a  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  now  I  shall  dream  on  for  a  time  and  lay  down  my  head 
and  rest  on  that  young  newborn  tenderness  as  on  a  pillow  given 
by  the  God  of  Grace,  and  thank  Him  for  it,  and  let  it  inspire 
beautiful  dreams  where  sweet  memories  and  coming  things  are 
blended  together.  I  will  not  think  of  to-morrow. 

Monday. 

A  bright  good  morning  to  you,  my  dear  friends.  It  is  a  clear 
morning,  though  cool.  I  have  rested  delightfully  two  or  three 
days  here  without  being  worried  by  too  much  company,  and 
have  now,  I  think,  gathered  strength  for  my  New  York  fighting. 
Blessings  (on  your  heads)  pure  as  the  sunshine  of  this  day  and 
a  great  deal  warmer! 

Yours, 

Fredrika. 

P.S.  I  heard  W.  Channing’s  lecture  yesterday  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  good;  he  failed  in  doing  well.  But  the  simple  and 
beautiful  manner  in  which  he  acknowledged  it  to  his  audience, 
endeared  him  to  me  more  than  the  most  brilliant  performance 
would  have  done.  Yet  he  said  some  very  good  things,  though 
under  the  evident  difiiculty  of  keeping  to  his  thoughts,  under  a 
painful  dejection  of  spirits.  These  are  the  trials  of  public  life. 

[Forest  Hill,  N.  Y.,  November,  1849, 

To  Mr.  Downing.] 

If  I  am  not  at  home  to  meet  you,  my  dearest  brother,  when 
you  “look  in”  to  see  me,  then  this  will  tell  you  how  sorry  and 
annoyed  I  feel  not  to  be  able  to  receive  you  at  your  coming. 
Alas!  the  poor  lioness  is  in  the  power  of  keepers  who  hold  her 

This  digression  on  love  is  undoubtedly  an  echo  of  Fredrika’s  own  personal 
experiences. 
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by  strings  she  cannot  altogether  break.  How  this  is,  I  shall 
tell  you  when  we  meet.  For  surely  I  must  meet  you  ....  ere 
I  leave  New  York.  I  am  sure  to  be  at  Miss  [Anne]  Lynch’s 
this  evening  at  6  o'clock.  Can  you  wait  till  then,  break  in  upon 
us  at  that  time  or  at  some  time  in  the  evening?  There  will  be 
company,  you  know,  but  still  I  shall  be  alone  with  you  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  find  a  moment  to  converse  with 
you.  Still  if  you  can,  do  come  before  the  crowd  pours  in.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  two  letters.  For  the  last  of  these  I  bless 
you!  You  have  said  true  and  beautiful  words.  And  this  your 
letter  shall  never  leave  me. 

I  shall  want  to  go  to  the  Lowells,  “  not  only  for  their  sake  but 
because  I  like  to  do  what  I  wish. 

Fredrika. 

Forest  Hill,  Saturday  morning.  No  date. 

Monday,  November  19,  [1849]. 

My  dear  friends! 

Just  tell  me  how  my  brother  is,  how  both  of  you  are  after 
traveling  in  this  horrid  weather!  I  should  be  truly  unhappy  if 
the  visit  which  conferred  upon  me  so  much  happiness  should 
leave  you  with  any  touch  of  illness.  How  good  you  were  to  come 
and  “look  in  upon  me”;  how  deeply  ....  I  feel  your  kindness! 
How  much  I  enjoyed  it  I  cannot  tell  you!  But  if  you  think,  my 
brother,  you  were  “stupid,”  as  you  said,  in  conversation,  you 
are  not  the  wise  man  you  should  be,  and  “du  reste”  quite  in 
the  wrong.  It  is  not  conversation  which  makes  us  enjoy  each 
other’s  society,  though  surely  it  is  delightful  to  speak  out  one’s 
mind  fearlessly  sometimes,  to  converse  not  only  in  words  but 
with  thoughts  and  feelings  and  receive  ansers  to  them.  But  there 
is  a  silence  which  can  make  us  say:  hang  conversation!  a  silence 
replete  with  delightful  feeling  of  a  deep,  calm  reliance  and  con¬ 
fidence,  a  heartfelt  peace  and  harmony,  and  such  a  quietude 
I  often  feel  when  I  am  with  you.  [It  is  a  stillness  such]  as  I 
have  felt  only  with  one  or  two  other  individuals,^^  now  no  more 
on  earth. — 

“  The  family  of  James  Russel  Lowell,  the  poet,  whom  Fredrika  visited  the 
following  month. 

Who  these  individuals  had  been  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
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Were  it  not  for  my  thoughts  and  fears  for  you  I  should  have 
blessed  this  horrid  storm,  for  it  has  broken  off  some  engagements 
not  willingly  contracted  and  given  me  a  few  hours  of  freedom 
and  repose.  How  I  have  enjoyed  them  with  [the  reading  of] 
Emerson,  with  [thoughts  of]  you,  with  myself!  How  I  wish  I 
could  have  read  with  you  a  beautiful  chapter  of  Emerson  called 
“Prospects”,  much  on  the  same  subject  as  [Henry  Whitney] 
Bellows’s  sermon  yesterday,  and  given  you  some  views  of  my 
own  on  this  subject  which  have  much  influenced  and  still  influ¬ 
ence  my  mind  and  life.  But  we  must  talk  more  of  these  things 
some  day,  and  I  must  hear  more  of  your  own  manner  of  con¬ 
sidering  them.  Bergfalk  also  heard  Bellows  yesterday  and  was 
impressed  as  by  something  grand  and  uncommon.  I  have  also 
written  letters  to-day,  to  Mrs.  Lowell  and  some  others,  and  feel 
my  conscience  a  little  relieved. 

Now,  good  bye  .  .  .  .  !  I  go  on  battling  with  the  world  with 
yeas  and  noes  alternately.  But  if  you  are  not  quite  well,  I 
will  leave  all  and  come  and  be  your  doctor,  or  at  least  your  nurse. 

Fredrika. 

[November,  1849]. 

Well,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  shall  begin  half  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  [W.]  Russel  was  right  in  calling  upon  me  to  believe  that  you 
were  “a  perfect  angel!”  But  then  I  won’t  allow  that,  will  not 
think  it  safe  to  allow  such  a  difference  between  one  mortal  and 
all  the  rest  of  us.  So  next  time  we  meet  I  shall  put  on  Dickens’ 
spectacles^*  and  look  sharp  at  you  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  find 
out  something  which  will  bring  you  a  little  more  to  the  same  level 
with  poor  common  mortals. 

Wednesday,  the  21st  N ov[ember\. 

So  far  I  had  written  when  I  was  interrupted  by — I  cannot 

remember  any  more  by  whom . In  the  mean  time  I  have 

seen  you  and  Mr.  Downing  and  said  viva  voce  much  of  what  I 
had  to  write.  Now  I  am  weary  .  .  .  .  ,  weary  in  body  and  mind 

Her  life-long  friend,  the  Reverend  P.  J.  Bdcklin  of  Kristianstad  in  Skine  was 
still  living,  and  married. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles  Dickens  had  been  in  the  United 
States  before  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  had  written  some  sharply  criticising 
articles  about  Americans. 
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of  the  present  and  of  the  near  future,  so  that  I  would  fain  drop 
down  my  head  and  lean  on  your  gentle  shoulder,  shut  my  eyes 
and —  ....  Oh!  you  are  a  true  woman  and  that  is  much! 
Your  sweet  and  soothing  words  tell  of  your  mind  as  flowers  do 
of  the  spring,  or  of  the  well  underneath  the  ground. 

Now  I  need  you,  my  comforter,  to  make  things  “all  right!” 
But  then,  Caroline,  it  is  not  a  “partie  egale”  for  me  to  be  in 
this  battle.  If  I  were  twenty  [persons]  I  could  hardly  find  time 
and  spirit  to  answer  all  calls  and  letters  and  propositions  and 
invitations,  and  I  am  but  one,  and  not  a  very  strenuous  one 
either.  Then  there  are  the  voices  of  the  mind  that  call  like  wail¬ 
ing  children  to  be  attended  to  and  heard  and  nursed,  and  then 
the  beating,  unruly  heart, — and  I  am  but  one  to  struggle  with 
all  this.  Do  you  think  this  “no  matter,”  and  that  “all  is  right?” 
I  am  sure  that  it’s  all  wrong;  and  that  the  matter  is  a  desperate 
one. 

Sunday,  the  25th  of  November. 

The  battle  is  over  and  I  am  living.  Yesterday  it  was  with  but 
little  life.  To-day  after  a  night’s  rest  I  am  up  again,  preparing 
for  the  New  England  battle,  which  already  looks  dreadful. 
Alas!  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  manifestations  of  good  will 
and  friendly  feelings,  and  so  I  am;  but  it  is  too  much  for  me. 
And  where  is  my  brother  now  who,  when  the  good  American 
people  were  too  much  for  me,  gently  came  up  and  took  me  away 
to  feel  the  fresh  air  and  look  upon  the  mountains  and  the  river 
and  all  the  beautiful  and  silent  (yet  eloquent)  things  in  nature? 
He  is  far  off  and  nobody  is  to  me  what  he  was.  Now,  don’t 
let  my  lamentations  trouble  you;  only  I  must  give  them  a  little 
airing.  All  will  be  well  in  time.  If  there  is  something  of  a  plain¬ 
tive  spirit  in  me  at  times  there  is  also  a  bouyant  one  which  al¬ 
ways  rises  again.  But  thoseNew  York  parties,  especially  dinners; 
how  horrid!  At  such  a  one,  after  sitting  for  three  hours  at  a 
table  with  the  Rev.  [Dr.  F.  L.j  Hawks  I  asked  him  to  preach 
against  such.  Spirited  and  agreeable  man  he  is.  How  beauti¬ 
ful  were  the  stars  when  we  walked  home  that  night!  “The  city 
of  God”  shone  in  silent  glory ,^and^the  air  was  calm  and  balmy. 
It  was  restoring,  to  soul  and^body. 
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That  night  little  Anne  Lynch,  like  one  of  these  flowers  which 
open  and  pour  forth  their  fragrance  only  at  night  opened  her 
soul  to  me.  Indeed  she  is  an  interesting  and  rare  being,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bird  of  paradise,  soaring  over  earth  (as  the  story 
tells)  without  coming  down  to  touch  its  clay.  Indeed  I  am  glad 
to  know  her,  and  hope  to  be  with  her  more  before  I  leave  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mrs.  [George]  Bancroft  is  a  dear  recollection,  a  calm  and 
beautiful  figure  who  stands  out  [in  my  memory]  of  these  crowded 
days.  And  so  do  one  or  two  more.  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  I  met  with. 
The  good  old  gentleman  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  feasts  a  good  deal  more  than  I  thought  he  should. 
Friday  I  was  at  Hoboken  with  a  certain  Professor  Hackley** 
Oh  what  a  day!  I  was  tipsy  with  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  heaven 
and  earth.  I  was  almost  glad  that  you,  my  friends,  were  not 
with  me.  It  would  have  been  too  much.  But  then  I  saw  the 
Hudson,  and  my  spirit  ran  up  its  mysterious  horizon  and  hailed 
in  'ove  the  flocks  of  white  sails  coming  down  the  river  as  beauti¬ 
ful,  graceful  spirits.  Back  in  Brooklyn  yesterday  I  had  company, 
and  company  throughout  the  whole  day.  Mrs.  [Carolina  M.  S.] 
Kirkland,  Bellows,  Channing  and  a  dozen  coming  and  going. 
Mrs.  [Lydia  Maria]  Child  came,  but  departed  unseen  as  soon  as 
she  heard  Mrs.  Kirkland  was  in  the  house.  I  was  wearied  and 
feverish  for  want  of  rest  and  silence.  I  am  better  to-day,  but 
those  letters  and  autographs  1  Channing  is  here  again ;  very  good  I 
We  shall  hear  him  lecture  this  evening,  and  early  to-morrow 
morning  we  start  for  New  England.  Bergfalk,  whom  I  have 
lectured  soundly  for  his  mode  of  living  only  with  courts  and 
books  in  America  follows  in  contrition  like  a  good  child.  And 
now  .  .  .  .  ,  farewell  again!  1  don’t  know  when  we  shall  meet 

again.  It  seems  far  off . I  carry  with  me  a  rosy  sky  over 

my  head,  and  a  rosy  light  in  my  heart  which  was  not  there  when 
I  first  came  to  this  land.  I  have  taken  it  somewhere  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  And  to  the  Hudson  and  to  a  certain  sacred  spot  there  my 
best  feelings  and  most  happy  thoughts  will  always  return. 
Adieu!  .... 

Fredrika. 

**  Charles  William  Hackley  (1809-1861),  professor  of  mathematics. 
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[Late  in  November,  1849]. 

My  dear  friend  and  brother! 

I  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and  therefore 
— I  shall  say  nothing  to-day,  or  rather  to-night.  For  my  heart  is 
full,  only:  thank  you,  and  bless  you!  And— Adieu! 

Fredrika. 

Your  (My)  Lowell  [volume]  goes  with  me,  and  I  often  press 
its  old  covers  with  both  my  hands.*® 

Boston  [At  the  Revere  House] 
December  2,  1849. 

Sunday  night. 

Two  hours  of  solitude,  two  hours  to  be  alone,  to  commune 
with  my  own  heart  and  thoughts,  o!  this  is  luxury,  this  is  a 
feast,  and  I  will  feast  on  it,  luxuriate  in  it,  and  commune  with 
my  best  beloved!  ....  How  happy  you  made  me  through  two 
letters  which  came  to  me  in  Oxbridge  like  good  angels  with 
heavenly  dew  on  their  wings.  Oh !  it  is  a  delight  indeed  to  me 
that  your  thoughts  follow  me  so  kindly,  so  tenderly,  and  the 
feeling  thereof  smooths  my  way  and  makes  the  cold  wind  softer 
and  the  night  more  clear.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about 
your  wandering  friend  for  I  am  sure  you  want  to  know  about 
her. 

I  left  New  York  with  a  pang,  but  with  a  charming  im¬ 
pression,  the  last  arising  from  Channing’s  inspired  lecture  and 
his  whole  tone  of  mind  the  last  evening  I  was  in  New  York. 
But  of  this  I  shall  want^to  talk  with  you.  Moreover  I  left  town 
with  the  uncomfortable  impression  that  a  number  of  schools  and 
asylums  and  demands  for  autographs  were  running  after  me, 
and  that  I  was  running  away  from  the  battlefield  fairly  beaten 
and  in  rather  a  bankrupt  condition.  But  steam  carried  me  to 
new  scenes  and  new  battles,  and  I  had  to  go  on  as  best  I  could. 
And  now  after  having  been  duly  stared  at,  and  having  shaken 
hands  with  the  good  towns  of  Hartford,  Worcester,  Oxbridge 
and  the  community  at  Hopedale,  and  received- hospitality  and 
courtesy  everywhere,  alternately  frozen  and  roasted  in  cold 

Fredrika  Bremer  was  already  a  great  admirer  of  Lowell’s  poetry,  to 
which  she  had  been  introduced  by  Downing. 
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bedrooms,  hot  parlours,  and  society  crowds,  I  am  safe  here  and 

glad  to  be  so .  This  morning  I  heard  a  sermon  by  a 

certain  Mr.  Parker,*^  which  I  should  have  enjoyed  more  with 
you.  It  was  a  strong  sermon  and  in  the  main,  excellent,  full 
of  true  national  feeling,  and  strong  and  just  reflection  on  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  present  time  with  special  reference  to  this 
country.  He  was  frank,  bold  and  secure  in  his  judgments. 
This  evening  I  was  to  have  gone  to  a  meeting  of  socialists,  but 
have  been  permitted  to  stay  at  home  in  my  very  comfortable 
room  at  the  Revere  House.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Emerson’s, 
and  then  come  back  here  to  separate  from  the  Springs,*® 
certainly  one  of  the  purest  and  most  trueminded  and  amiable 
couples  in  this  world.  Then  I  shall  go  to  the  Lowells,  and  from 
Cambridge  look  about  me  for  a  comfortable  place  in  Boston. 

A  horrid  event  has  just  occurred  at  Cambridge  of  which  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  through  the  papers.  It  is  the  murder 
of  a  Professor  Parkman.**  His  supposed  murderer.  Professor 
Webster,  is  corporally  a  weak  man  and  so  excited  by  this  affair 
that  he  is  not  expected  to  live,  even  if  he  is  innocent.  He  is  a 
married  man  and  father  of  four  children  and  one  of  the  least  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  such  a  crime. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  beautiful  feast ....  but  the  people  at 
Oxbridge  seemed  not  to  enter  well  into  its  religious  meaning. 
I  was  there  at  a  little  beautiful  cottage,  built  (theoretically) 
by  you,  my  brother,  and  practically  by  a  young  happy  couple 
who  studied  your  books  every  day  for  three  months  before  they 
set  to  work.  Indeed  it  is  a  delight  to  me  to  hear  how  universally 
your  works  and  influence  in  this  country  are  felt  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  In  these  New  England  country-homes  I  also  rejoiced  to 

“  Theodore  Parker.  Cf.  America  of  the  Fifties  {Scand.  Classics,  XXIII) 
pp.  42  and  49-51. 

**  Marcus  and  Rebecca  Spring,  with  whom  Miss  Bremer  had  made  her 
home  in  Brooklyn.  They  were  among  her  best  friends  in  America  and  are  often 
mentioned  in  her  letters.  See  America  of  the  Fifties,  pp.  29-30,  64-67,  200,  332. 

*•  See  Homes  of  the  New  W orld,  \tXXtr  of  December  15, 1849, dated  at  Harvard 
College,  Camtiridge.  In  the  two-volume  edition  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  1853, 
the  account  of  this  murder  is  found  on  pages  132-133  of  Vol.  I.  Lowell,  from  the 
beginning,  believed  Webster  guilty,  a  conviction  which  later  proved  to  be  a 
fact.  The  crime  naturally  caused  a  tremendous  sensation  at  Harvard. 
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see  so  much  of  that  true  national  taste  and  life  which  I  missed 
in  the  more  elegant  homes  on  the  Hudson.  These  simple  but 
comfortable  dwellings  are  adorned  with  beautiful  grasses, 
mosses,  leaves  and  other  rarities  of  the  land. 

[Published  letter]*^ 

[Boston,  December,  1849.] 

....  If  I  ever  visit  in  a  community,  it  will  be  in  Hopedale  and  not  in  New 
Jersey.  For  in  Hopedale  they  have  separate  homes,  neat  little  houses,  feasts 
and  songs,  religion  and  poetry  (though  the  latter  not  very  good)  and  a  patriarch 
(Adin  Ballou)  whom  it  must  be  easy  to  love  and  obey.  He  is  thoroughly  noble 
and  goodlooking  man,  with  a  forehead  speaking  of  fine  intellect  and  eyes  beaming 
with  benevolence.  He  received  us  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  family  of  about  fifty 
individuals.  I  liked  the  simplicity,  heartiness  and  good  sense  of  these  people 
and  of  the  Oxbridge  farmers.  Not  so  the  affectation  and  bad  French  of  some  of 
the  Hartford  and  Worcester  gentry.  But  many  agreeable  and  excellent  people 
I  saw  even  there,  and  my  host  and  hostess  at  Worcester  were  of  the  first  quality.* 
The  stars  shone  clear  and  bright  the  night  when  I  came  to  Boston.  The  winter 
cold  has  come.  I  don’t  like  it.  But  still  it  may  be  good.  The  nerves  are  braced 
and  the  fever  of  the  soul  is  abated. 

Tuesday  evening.  December  4. 

Well!  I  have  been  at  Concord,  and  have  seen  Emerson.  You  know,  my 
brother,  how  charmed  and  elated  I  was  when  Emerson’s  writings  first  were 
given  in  my  hands  by  you.  He  is  almost  the  only  individual  I  ever  have  incom- 
modated  myself  to  visit  out  of  a  wish  to  see  and  know  him.  On  seeing  him,  on 
being  near  him,  I  felt  cool  and  though  interested  not  warmed,  observing  him  as 
a  phenomenon  interesting,  even  beautiful,  but  without  the  least  attraction — a 
granite-nature  without  magnetic  power.  He  was  gentle  and  kind,  but  his 
hypercritical  nature  is  too  far  from  mine,  ever  to  sympathise  [with  it).  Still 
he  interests  me,  though  rather  as  when  one  lion  sees  another  and  wants  to  fight 
it.  Indeed  I  want  to  battle  vdth  Emerson,  and  shall  find  opportunity  to  do  so 
before  I  leave  New  England,  as  I  am  invited  to  be  at  his  home  with  Channing 
for  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  These  strong,  even,  well-balanced 
minds,  as  you  Americans  say,  are  interesting  to  contemplate  but — for  me  the 
heart  of  David  with  the  songs  of  David!  ....  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such 
stoicism  exists  on  earth  without  a  want  of  the  deeper  sympathies  with  humanity. 
Well!  I  shall  not  leave  Emerson  in  peace  till  he  sees  that  he  is  a  sinner.  One 

**  Fredrika  Bremers  Brev,  op.  cit.,  pp.  535  ff. 

“  Mrs.  [Lydia  Huntley]  Sigourney  [of  Hartford]  is  a  dear  oldish  lady  in 
green,  “d-devant  belle,”  very  kind  and  tender,  and,  I  dare  ^y,  very  excellent, 
[note  by  F.  B.] 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  either  at  the  time  of  Fredrika’s  visit  or  later,  presented  her 
Swedish  guest  with  a  copy  of  her  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands. 
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capital  fault  I  already  have  found  with  him:  he  does  not  like  Lowell’s  poetry. 
I  will  not  pardon  him  that. 

Mrs.  Emerson  I  liked  as  a  very  kind,  hearty  and  well-meaning  woman. 
She  is  in  very  feeble  health.  The  good  people  at  Concord — pretty  idyllic  Con¬ 
cord! — were — 

At  night. 

Well!  no  matter  what  the  good  people  of  Concord  were.  Now  I  have  seen 
(this  night)  some  curious  people  of  Boston  and  some  Swedes,  and  am  tired  and 
shall  go  to  sleep,  and  say  good  night  to  you.  Good  night,  my  kind  and  excellent 
friends.  From  Cambridge  I  shall  write  again  to  you.  And  pray,  let  me  hear 
of  you  there,  and  address  your  letters  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lowell  till  you  again 
hear  from 

Your 

Fredrika. 

Bergfalk  who  is  so  good  and  amiable  a  child  on  travels  as  possibly  can  be 
sends  to  you  his  hearty  compliments  and  is  very  glad  that  Mr.  Downing  reads 
and  likes  [Jules]  Michelet. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 


Yale  University 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GOLDSMITH’S  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKE¬ 
FIELD  AND  JON  pORLEIFSSON 

In  Nordisk  Tidskrift  (1926)  2,  76-83  S.  Blondal  has  shown 
that  J6n  Th6roddsen,  the  first  novelist  of  Modern  Iceland, 
obviously  has  been  influenced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Thdroddsen 
is  known  to  have  read  English  with  ease  and  to  have  possessed 
books  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Marryat  and  Beecher  Stow,  but  only 
Scott  seems  to  have  left  any  traces  on  his  writings.  ‘Traces’ 
is  perhaps  not  the  right  word,  for,  according  to  Blondal,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  see  any  direct  influence.  It  is  only  in  the 
general  tenor  of  the  works  that  resemblance  may  be  seen,  and 
no  wonder,  for  we  have  Th6roddsen’s  own  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  he  wished  to  treat  every-day  life  in  Iceland  somewhat 
in  the  way  Scott  had  done  in  his  novels  about  Scottish  country 
life  (cf.  a  letter  to  Gfsli  Brynj61fsson  Nov.  25, 1884  cited  by  Jon 
Sigurbsson  in  his  biography  of  J.  Th6r.  printed  with  Madur  og 
kona,  1876). 

As  there  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  rise  of  the  Modern 
Icelandic  novel  is  to  be  traced  back  to  English  prototypes,  one 
might  reasonably  suspect  that  a  work  like  Goldsmith’s  ‘The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield’  would  show  some  influence.^  That  this  work 
was  known  and  appreciated  in  Iceland  about  this  time  is  certain, 
for  it  was  translated  by  Davfb  Gubmundsson  and  published 
in  Akureyri  in  1874  under  the  title  Presturinn  d  Vokuvollum; 
saga.  But  a  comparison  of  the  Vicar  and  Thdroddsen’s  work  is 
not  apt  to  establish  a  belief  in  any  connection  between  the  two 
works.  It  is  true  that  both  treat  country  life  and  both  are 
filled  with  humor — but  the  humor  is  essentially  different. 
Goldsmith  lavishes  his  humor  upon  the  description  of  his  chief 
heroes:  the  vicar,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters:  their  merits  are 
balanced  against  their  simplicity  in  the  most  delightful  fashion. 
Thoroddsen  does  not  make  fun  of  his  real  “heroes,”  they  are  in 
fact  too  idealized  and  almost  quite  devoid  of  that  individuality 
which  he  bestows  so  successfully  on  his  minor  characters.  For 
it  is  just  in  describing  them  that  his  humor  is  infallible.  But  it 

^  Prof.  R.  Beck  called  my  attention  to  the  possibility  of  influence  in  J6n 
Th6roddsen’s  works. 
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is  the  humor  of  carricature:  he  is  known  to  have  drawn  his 
persons  from  life  with  the  consummate  skill  of  a  master 
draughtsman. 

I  think  it  is  safe  then  to  say  that  there  is  no  tangible  evidence 
of  influence  from  Goldsmith  in  J.  Thoroddsen’s  works. 

But  there  is  another  Icelandic  author  who  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Goldsmith.  His  name  is  Jon  porleifsson;  he  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Thoroddsen,  and  by  no  means  his 
equal  in  the  art  of  writing. 

His  life,  although  short  and  quiet  on  the  surface,  is  really 
much  more  interesting  than  his  writings.  He  was  born  in  1825 
in  the  same  place  as  Snorri  Sturluson  (Hvammur,  Dalas^sla) 
the  son  of  a  country  minister.  Being  of  delicate  health,  he 
could  not  be  put  to  hard  work  and  his  education  was  somewhat 
delayed,  but  soon  his  proficiency  in  versemaking  and  his 
interests  in  reading  became  apparent.  He  graduated  from  the 
College  (latfnuskdli)  in  Reykjavik  in  1851,  and  from  the  School 
of  Theology  (prestaskdli)  in  1853.  He  did  not,  however,  become 
a  minister  until  two  years  later  (1855)  and  he  lived  only  five 
years  more.  His  health  was  always  bad,  and  he  died  in  1860, 
only  34  years  old. 

In  1859  an  Englishman,  C.  S.  Forbes,  made  a  trip  to  Iceland 
and  happened  to  visit  6lafsvellir  where  J.  porleifsson  lived.  His 
account  of  the  meeting  runs  thus: 

“We  passed  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Skalholt  and 
struck  due  west  across  a  lake  district — in  which  were  many  swan 
— for  6lafsvellir,  where  we  arrived  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
making,  as  usual,  for  the  clergyman’s  house.  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  by  his  addressing  me  in  very  good  English,  which  he 
had  taught  himself  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Whilst 
the  accustomed  coffee  was  preparing,  he  showed  me  his  library, 
well  stocked  with  French,  German,  English  and  Danish  books, 
besides  numerous  Icelandic  volumes.  All  these  languages  he  read 
with  perfect  ease  and,  of  course,  talked  Danish,  as  well  as  his 
mother-tongue  (nearly  all  Icelanders  do),  and  expressed  himself 
pretty  well  in  French  and  English;  considering  he  was  self- 
educated  and  living  a  secluded  life  in  these  wilds,  he  was  a 
very  fair  linguist  and  well  posted  in  European  history  and 
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politics.  A  hunchback,  nature  seemed  to  have  endowed  his 
mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body,  which  was  anything  but  gainly. 
After  an  hour’s  talk,  in  which  he  touched  on  everything  from 
“The  Great  Eastern”  to  the  late  campaign,  he  insisted  on  accom¬ 
panying  me  half  way  to  Hraungerbi,  a  church  three  hour’s  dis¬ 
tant  on  this  sides  the  Hvfta,  where  he  advised  me  to  sleep . 

Having  seen  me  to  the  end  of  the  lava  and  about  half  way  to 
my  destination,  as  well  as  aired  his  English  to  his  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  my  friend,  after  a  cordial  farewell,  turned  his  pony’s 
head;  and  as  he  rode  away  and  half  ascew  grinning  his  adieux, 
I  could  not  help  gazing  on  his  extraordinarily  quaint  appearance; 
crouched  on  his  saddle-bow  like  a  Cossack,  in  a  rabbit-skin 
cap  and  bottlegreen  cloak,  with  a  pair  of  stockings  drawn  over 
his  shoes  and  trowsers,  and  a  rat  of  a  pony  to  correspond,  he 
certainly  was  the  most  unclerical  looking  Padre  I  ever  beheld. 
One  would  hardly  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  of  his  race — but  Iceland  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
one  meets  with  knowledge  where  one  least  expects  it,  and  seldom 
has  it  been  sought  from  purer  motives  than  by  this  denizen  of 
the  Arctic  circle.”* 

J6n  porleifsson  stands  as  a  typical  representative  of  many  a 
good  clergyman  in  Iceland  past  and  present.  Especially  in  the 
past,  when  education  was  not  so  common  as  it  has  now  become, 
the  clergymen  often  were  the  upholders,  not  only  of  the  faith, 
but  also  of  the  best  in  the  native  and  foreign  culture.  Naturally 
enough,  they  were  practically  the  only  ones,  who  got  any, 
opportunity,  however  meagre,  to  widen  their  spiritual  horizon. 
Through  their  invaluable  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  they 
had  a  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ideas  and  things  going 
on  in  the  great  world.  And  this  contact  seldom  failed  to  bring 
fruit. 

In  1868  J6n  porleifsson’s  posthumous  works  were  published 
under  the  title  Ljd'SmcBli  og  ^mislegf  fleira  eftir  J6n  porleifsson. 
The  volume  contains  his  poems,  translations  from  Tieck 
{Der  Pokal)  and  Schiller  {Der  Spaziergang  unter  den  Linden), 
three  sarcastic  epistles  criticizing  the  lack  of  political  initiative 

*  Iceland,  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers  and  Glaciers.  By  Charles  S.  Forbes, 
London,  1860,  pp.  309/311. 
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and  good  taste  among  his  countrymen,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  noval  Vr  hversdagsltfinu.  Unfortunately  this  novel  was 
left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  the  author,  but  happily  he  had 
left  a  draft  of  the  rest,  so  that  one  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  he 
intended  it  to  be.  And  after  all,  the  work  is  of  no  great  poetical 
value,  so  that  “baettur'er  skatSinn”  as  one  says  in  Icelandic. 

J.  Porleifsson  begins  the  story  by  stating  that  “many 
authors”  open  their  stories  by  beautiful  descriptions  of  land¬ 
scape,  wooded  valleys,  sunlit  hillsides  etc.,  etc.,  but  he  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  of  that  sort,  he  is  going  to  begin  right  away 
with  the  story.  The  “many  authors”  is  in  reality  a  reference  to 
J.  Thdroddsen’s  Piltur  og  stUlka  which  begins  just  as  described 
Piltur  og  stalkd^  appeared  in  1850,  but  Vr  hversdagsltfinu  was 
probably  finished  in  the  form  it  has  as  early  as  Febr.  26,  1855, 
for  that  is  the  date  of  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  author  has 
written  the  contents  of  the  end. 

It  looks  as  if  the  author  wished  to  accentuate  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  going  to  depend  upon  his  predecessor  in  any  way.  In 
this  he  is  not  quite  successful — his  gossip  scenes  remind  one  of 
Thoroddsen — otherwise  he  has  but  little  of  Thdroddsen’s  humor 
while  his  sentimental  idealism  is  all  the  more  frequent. 

The  plot  is  rather  intricate  in  parts,  and  it  is  in  some  of  the 
tricks  employed  that  the  influence  of  Goldsmith’s  work  is  re¬ 
vealed.  To  bring  out  the  similarities  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  story. 

The  youngsters  Sveinn  and  Benedikt  are  both  sent  to  the 
minister  in  order  that  he  prepare  them  for  entering  college.  The 
minister’s  wife  and  Benedikt’s  rich  father  are  plotting  to  make  a 
pair  of  Benedikt  and  SoflSa,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  minis¬ 
ter.  Unfortunately  for  their  plans  Sofifia  and  the  poor  Sveinn  fall 
in  love  with  each  other.  Benedikt  is  a  noughty  boy,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  Sveinn  of  his  own  dirty  tricks.  Sveinn  is 
expelled  from  the  minister’s  home,  but  Soflfia’s  faith  in  him  re¬ 
mains  unshaken. 

Benedikt  is  to  go  abroad  (to  Denmark)  and  study  law. 
Sofiya’s  mother  insists  upon  sending  her  abroad  too,  but  she  is 

*  It  was  from  this  novel  that  William  Moms  got  the  idea  of  his  tale,  The 
Sundering  Flood. 


unwilling.  Reluctantly  she  goes,  in  company  with  her  father, 
mother,  and  older  sister  as  well  as  with  Benedikt  and  his  father, 
to  the  boat  that  is  to  carry  them  abroad.  On  the  way  the  com¬ 
pany  has  to  cross  a  river,  and  Sveinn  offers  his  assistance  in 
fording  them  across.  Benedikt  hates  to  accept  this,  he  drives 
Sofia’s  horse  and  his  own  into  the  river  and  both  persons  would 
have  perished  but  for  Sveinn’s  gallant  rescue.  Sofia  is  carried 
in  a  faint  to  Sveinn’s  home  where  she  stays  overnight  and  then 
returns  home. 

Arni,  Benedikt’s  father,  tries  to  spread  the  rumor  that  the 
accident  is  caused  by  Sveinn,  but  in  vain.  One  Sunday  at  church 
Sveinn  and  Sofia  find  Ami’s  pocketbook  and  in  it  a  letter  from 
Benedikt,  in  which  he  declares  that  Wulf,  a  rich  Danish  mer¬ 
chant  and  close  relative  of  the  minister’s  daughters,  is  going  to 
make  them  his  heirs,  but  Sofia  is  to  get  nothing  if  she  marries 
Sveinn.  This  does  not  shake  her  faith  either,  and  now  they 
actually  become  engaged.  Still  her  faith  is  tested  when  the 
sheriff  makes  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  but  she  refuses,  greatly 
to  her  mother’s  grief. 

Sveinn  enters  college.  Benedikt  returns  as  a  merchant,  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  Sveinn’s  sister  and  is  reconciled  to  Sveinn 
who  helps  him.  Benedikt  marries  Sveinn’s  sister,  his  father  dis¬ 
inherits  him.  Sveinn  helps  him  again,  he  marries  Sofia,  and 
both  pairs  become  happy  in  the  end. 

Now  to  the  comparison  between  our  story  and  the  Vicar. 

We  have  already  noted  that  J.  porliefsson  shuns  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature  as  used  by  J.  Thdroddsen.  So  likewise  does  Gold¬ 
smith. 

In  both  stories  we  have  a  minister  with  his  two  daughters 
and  his  wife,  who  is  very  eager  to  marry  them  to  rich  sons-in-law. 
The  minister  is  in  both  stories  a  gentleman,  who  often  must 
yield  to  his  wife,  but  he  is  a  decidedly  stronger  character  in  the 
Vicar  than  in  the  Icelandic  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ice¬ 
landic  minister  never  shows  himself  to  be  so  foolish  as  does  the 
English  vicar. 

In  both  stories  there  is  a  rich  wooer,  a  rascal,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  base  tricks  to  attain  his  end. 

In  both  stories  the  more  brilliant  (or  say:  better)  daughter 
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’»  is  called  Soffia,  and  the  character  of  these  Soffias  is  remarkably 

>  similar:  both  are  handsome  and  sweet,  but  above  all  wise,  in¬ 

corruptible  and  true  and  faithful  to  their  love.  It  looks  just  as 
if  Goldsmith’s  Soffia  has  fascinated  J.  J)orleifsson  and  made  him 
®  build  up  his  own  story  around  her  as  a  central  figure. 

^  In  both  stories  SoflSa’s  lover  rescues  her  from  drowning  in 

^  a  river,  and  gets  due  reward  from  the  silent  language  of  her 

^  eyes. 

In  both  stories  a  lost  pocket-book  plays  a  similar  role,  and 
'  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  cases  it  is  Sofl&a  who  tres- 

^  passes  upon  the  rules  of  common  decency  by  reading  the  lost 

*  letters.  This  would  seem  to  be  against  her  character,  but  Gold¬ 


smith  saves  her  by  giving  her  a  noble  motive,  whereas  J.  porleifs- 
son  only  makes  her  brag  of  her  boldness. 

In  both  stories  the  wooers  (Burchell-Sveinn)  couch  their 
lovemaking  in  subtle  poetry  instead  of  speaking  out  openly. 
Thoroddsen  also  makes  use  of  poetry,  but  with  him  it  is  different, 
the  sad  lovers  give  vent  to  their  feelings  without  any  thought  of 
thereby  communicating  with  one  another. 

In  both  stories  the  unscrupulous  wooer  (Thornhill-Benedikt) 
tries  to  get  his  victim  with  him  to  town — London-Denmark 
(Copenhagen) — but  fails  in  his  design. 

Characteristic  is  also  the  end:  everything  ends  well,  not  only 
for  the  positive  heroes  of  our  stories:  Soffia-Burchell=Soffia- 
Sveinn,  but  also  for  the  negative  ones:  (Ola via) -Thornhill  = 
(J)uritSur)-Benedikt.  Goldsmith  has  to  save  Thornhill  in  spite 
of  all  his  depravity  in  order  to  have  his  subheroine,  Olavia  end 
cotntne  il  faut.  In  J.  J)orleifsson’s  story  one  gets  the  impression 
that  purfSur,  Sveinn’s  sister,  is  deviced  for  the  double  end  of 
saving  the  unworthy  Benedikt  and  adding  to  the  glory  of  Sveinn 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  magnanimity  towards 
Benedikt. 

It  may  seem  rather  hazardous  to  try  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  two  novels  upon  the  foregoing  parallels,  as  they  are- 
with  the  exception  Soffia’s  character — by  no  means  essential  to 
the  story.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  likely  that  J.  J)or- 
leifsson  avoids  too  close  a  resemblance  except  in  such  minor  de¬ 
tails  as  I  have  shown  above. 
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But  should  we  be  right  in  claiming  the  connection,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  between  porleifsson’s  and 
Thoroddsen’s  dependencies  on  their  English  prototypes. 

J.  Thdroddsen  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  national  Icelandic 
novel  due  to  the  impulse  received  from  his  great  master.  There 
is  almost  no  resemblance  in  detail  between  the  two. 

J.  porleifsson  does  not  succeed  in  creating  a  national  Ice¬ 
landic  parallel  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  spirit  of  the  work 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Vicar;  for  instance,  he  entirely 
lacks  Goldsmith’s  humor.  Only  details  reveal  the  influence. 

His  work  is  by  no  means  a  first  rate  one,  although  he  vindi¬ 
cates  himself  as  a  thorough  master  of  Icelandic  prose.  Had  he 
been  the  first  one  to  write  an  Icelandic  novel,  his  name  would 
not  have  been  forgotten.  But  he  was  the  second  one.  Still  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  him  harshly.  With  poverty  in  the  house 
and  death  at  the  door  the  crippled  parson  of  Olafsvellir  certain¬ 
ly  did  his  best  and  infinitely  more  than  one  could  reasonably 
expect.  And  est  quadam  prodire  ienus  si  non  datur  ultra. 

Stefan  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


NOTES  ON  OLD  NORSE  WEAK  CONTRACTED 
VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  STRONG  VERBS 


I.  Thej-SuflSx  in  fl^-ja:sp^-ja 

Since  the  j-suffix  does  not  appear  in  the  corresponding 
forms  of  these  infinitives  elsewhere  in  Germanic  (cf.  Goth. 
pliuhan:speiwan,  WGerm.  OHG  Jliohan:spi(w)an,  etc.)  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  with  Falk  and  Torp‘  or  with  Osthoff^ 
that  the^-suffix  is  original.  Its  isolated  presence  in  ON  indicates 
rather  that  it  is  due  to  secondary  ON  conditions. 

Noreen*  has  correctly  explained  the  radical  vowel  -p-  in 
flpja  (for  original  *flj6a<  Goth,  pliuhan)  and  in  sppja  (for 
original  *spia*<  Goth,  speiwan)  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  sing,  indicative  present  forms  spyr:flpr.  But  he 
has  left  unexplained  the  j-suflSx. 

The  very  fact  that  the  radical  vowel  p  in  Jlpjaisppja  is  of 
secondary  origin  points  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  j- 
suffix  is  likewise  secondary,  due  to  the  secondary  vowel  p. 

Noreen  does  not  explain  why  here  and  nowhere  else  an 
infinitive  form  should  borrow  its  radical  vowel  from  the  2nd 
and  3rd  sing,  indicative  present  form.  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  at  the  same  time  explain,  as  we  shall  see,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  y-suffix. 

We  find  a  comparatively  large  class  of  yc«-verbs  whose 
stem  ends  in  p-icf.  frp-ja,  gnp-ja,  hlp-ja,  knp-ja,  etc.).  The 
2nd  and  3rd  sing,  indicate  present  forms  of  these  verbs  con¬ 
tained,  like  flpr:sppr,  the  radical  vowel  p{cl.  frpr,  gnpr,  etc.). 

‘  Cf.  Norw.-DSn.  Elym.  Wlb.;  under  ftp  I  (1, 242)  “Anord./J/a  stammt  von 
germ.  *fleuhian  . . . .”,  and  under  spp  (II,  1137)  is  given  an  IE  root  *{s)piu 
alongside  *(.s)piw. 

For  the  latter  verb  in  IE  see  Hermann  Collitz,  “Der  Ablaut  von  Got. 
speiwan,"  MPh.,  25,  103-107. 

*  Cf.  H.  Osthoff  {Beitr.,  13,  413  ff.)  who  derives  flpja  from  *flyhjan<*fluh- 
jan<*piuhjan.  Osthoff  explains  the  retention  of  a  PG  *pluhjan  in  ON  flpja 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  flpja  went  over  into  the  weak  conjugation.  But  why  not 
then  Goth.  *plukjan:*pluhida7 

*  Cf.  .4*5/.  Gramm.*,  §488,  Anm.  2, 3. 

*  Cf.  Hugo  Pipping,  Inledning  till  studiet  av  de  nordiska  sprikens  Ijudldra, 
p.  136,  §36. 
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By  virtue  of  this  conformity  the  old  infinitive  forms  *Jij6a:*spia 
were  displaced  by  the  new  infinitive  forms  i.e., 

fl‘pr:sppr  like  Jr-pr,  therefore  flpja\sppja  like  fr'pja.  The  new 
infinitive  forms  then  gave  rise*  to  the  new  weak 

yan-conjugation,  flp'Sa,  flptir;  sppja,  spuSa,  spat. 

II.  Fl^ja  (fl^da),  t^ja  (t^da) 

According  to  the  current  view’^  the  form  jl^ja  is  derived  from 
*flauhjan<  *plauhjan. 

According  to  this  derivation  fl^ja  represents  a  phonetically 
correct  form.  But  all  the  available  evidence  points  to  the 
contrary,  i.e.,  that  fl^ja  is  of  secondary  ON  origin,  a  variant 
form  of  flSjo- 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  trace  elsewhere,  either  in  Goth, 
or  in  WGerm.,  of  a  FG*plauhjan.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
priori  no  reason  why  *plauhjan  should  have  survived  only  in 
ON  especially  since  its  synonym  *pliuhan  survived  in  all  the 
dialects  (cf.  Goth,  piiuhan,  ON  flpja,  WGerm.  OE  flion, 
OS-OHG  fliohan,  OFris.flfa). 

In  the  second  place,  since  tpja  {*teuhan)  developed  in  exactly 

» Similarly  l^a  {tSr<*teuhiR),  according  to  the  same  pattern  as  fl^ja 
(fl^<*fleuhiR).  The  old  infinitive  form  ijda  (<Goth.  tiuhan)  was  retained  as  a 
weak  verb,  tjdHa  («-verb):(;<5a3a  (5-verb). 

*  Noreen  assumes  {op.  cU.,  §488,  Anm.  2)  that  the  weak  preterite  and  par¬ 
ticipial  forms  were  based  upon  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  indicative  form  in  p'.“fi</P<^ 
(nach  pras.  flpr)." 

This  cannot  be  correct  since  the  form  fl'pr  is  primary  and  belongs  to  the 
old  strong  verb.  The  form  flpja,  on  the  other  hand,  is  secondary  and  because 
of  this  secondary  form  with  j-suflBx  the  verb  naturally  fell  together  with  the 
weak  pja-veihs. 

Noreen  has  here  evidently  been  misled  by  the  example  of  the  type  Ijd 
(Uilir),  l£3a;  tjd  {U’.tir)  tttSa.  But  IfSa  and  t(Sa  represent  substitute  forms  for 
earlier  *ljdda:ijd'3a,  since  the  contact  here  with  the  weak  verbs  consisted  in  the 
final  -d  of  the  infinitive;  cf.  gd,  nd,jd,  spd,  etc.,  hence  tjd  (<Goth.  [ga\-teihan) : 
tjdZa  (later  t(8a)  liken'd  ‘.jdtSa,  etc.  (cf .  sd :  sdtia  for  sera) . 

’  Cf.  Falk  and  Torp,  op.  cit.,  I,  242,  under  fip  I;  Pick,  op.  cit.,  195,  under 
piuh. 

Noreen  {op.  cit.,  §488,  Anm.  2)  derives  fljitSa  from  *ftaukit5S  but  considers 
the  present  system  fl^ja  {fipr)  as  secondary,  based  upon  the  preterite  form 
fifSa  {fipiSr).  But  why  should  *flauhjan  survive  only  in  the  preterite? 
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the  same  way  as  fl‘$ja^{*fleuhan)  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  assume  t^ja  and  fl^ja  to  be  parallel  developments. 

The  form  t^ja^  is  most  likely  derived  iiomtd-jan,  connected 
with  Goth  taujan  ‘to  do’  (cf.  uhil-td-jis).  The  form  may 

then  be  explained  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  t^ja  according  to  the 
proportion  therefore  t^ja:  fl^ja. 

This  explanation  of  the  form  jl^ja  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  conformity  to  an  established  pattern  whereas  the  current 
derivation  *flauhjan  represents  a  reconstruction  to  meet 

the  requirements,  a  mere  hypothesis  which  has  nothing  to 
support  it. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

*  See  footnote  5. 

•  Cf.  Noreen,  Urgerm.  Laullekre,  35;  Feist,  Etym.  Wtb.  der  got.  Sprache, 
under  taujan. 

Pick’s  derivation  {op.  cit.  under  tuh)<*tauhjan  must  be  discarded  on  the 
same  grounds  as  fl^a<*flauhjan. 

The  form  fldtSa  (recorded  by  Fritzner  and  by  Larsson  {fidtSo)  but  not  by 
Cleasby-Vigfusson)  is  probably  a  misprint  for  fl^a  (cf.  J.  Thorkelsson,  Sup¬ 
plement  til  islanske  Ordb^ger,  Anmaerkninger,  15).  If  the  form  Jidda  {<fi6 
{<*flauli)-\-da,  see  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §488,  Anm.  2)  actually  existed,  it  may  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  development  of  fl^a,  i.e.,  Jidda  with  »-umlaut 
after  the  pattern  of  JlJida  with  f-umlaut. 
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J<5n  Helgason:  Mm'S  d  Nfja  testamenti  Odds  Gottskdlksonar=Sain  fraetSa- 
f  jelagsins  um  IsjAnd  og  tslendinga,  VII.  bindi.  GefiS  (it  af  hinu  fslenska 
fracSafjelagi  1  Kaupmannahofn.  Kaupmannahofn  ....  1929. 

Although  Modern  Icelandic  and  its  history  through  the  ages  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  so  painstaking  a  research  by  hosts  of  scholars  as  its  renowned 
ancestor,  Old  Icelandic,  still  there  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  work  done  on 
it,  mostly  by  native  but  in  part  also  by  foreign  scholars.  Thus  in  the  field  of 
phonetics  the  names  Buergel-Goodwin  (see  Svenska  landsmdl  1905,  p.  99  ff. 
and  1908,  p.  77  ff.)  and  K.  Malone  {The  Phonology  of  Icelandic,  1923)  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Although  foreigners,  they  were  the  pioneers,  followed  by  the 
native  phoneticians  J6n  Gfeigsson  {Treek  af  moderne  islandsk  Lydlcere,  printed 
as  an  introduction  to  S.Bldndal:  Islensk-donsk  orSabdk, 1920-24)  and  the  author 
{Beitrdge  zur  Phonetik  der  islandischen  Sprache,  1927).  J6n  Ofeigsson  also  has 
a  share  in  the  great  Icelandic-Danish  Dictionary  by  Sigffis  Blondal  mentioned 
above,  a  work  of  paramount  importance  for  the  study  not  only  of  Modem  but 
of  Old  Icelandic  as  well.  Without  this  great  storehouse  works  like  Alexander 
J6hannesson’s  copious  descriptions  of  wordformation  {Die  Suffixe  itn  Isldn- 
dischen,  1927  and  Die  Komposita  im  Islandischen,  1929)  could  not  have  been 
written.  Other  works  by  this  author  deal  chiefly  with  Old  Icelandic  {Frumnor- 
rcen  mdlfraSi,  1920=  Urnordische  Grammatik,  1923,  tslenzk  tunga  f  fornold, 
1923-24)  with  the  exception  of  Hugur  og  tunga,  1926.  But  the  best  grammar  of 
Modem  Icelandic  is  Valter  GuSmundsson’s  Islandsk  Grammatik,  1922, especially 
as  regards  morphology.  The  syntax  of  Modem  Icelandic  is  treated  by  Jakob 
J.  Smdri  {tslenzk  setningafraSi,  1920)  and  its  prosa-rhythm  is  an  extremely 
original  work  by  SigurtSur  Kr.  Pdtursson:  Hrynjandi  islenzkrar  tungu,  1924. 

There  are  two  recent  surveys  of  the  history  of  Modem  Icelandic.  The 
one:  Nokkrar  athuganir  um  helztu  hljdSbreytingar  o.fl.t  islenzku,  einkum  I 
miSaldarmdlinu  (13(X>-16(X)),  1924  by  J6hannes  L.  L.  J6hannsson  deals  chiefly 
with  the  history  of  a  number  of  sound  changes,  and  is  based  mostly  on  Diploma- 
tarium  Islandicum.  The  other:  Um  islenskar  orSmyndir  d  14.  og  IS.  old.,  1925 
by  Bjorn  K.  ]>6r61fsson  is  primarily  a  history  of  morphological  changes,  but  it 
contains  also  a  brief  survey  of  sound  changes  together  with  a  supplement  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  16th  century  and  onwards. 

These  surveys  form  an  excellent  basis  on  which  future  studies  of  single 
items — a  history  of  a  sound  change  or  a  linguistic  description  of  a  literary  monu¬ 
ment — may  be  undertaken.  But  they  will  of  course  be  revised  and  made  more 
exact  as  the  number  of  these  monographs  increases. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  monograph  on  the  changing  of 
vowel-quantity  in  Middle  Icelandic,  one  of  the  major  changes  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  language.  This  is  “Kvantitetsomvseltningen  i  islandsk”  {Arkh 
f.  nordtsk  filologi  XLV,  35  ff.)  by  B.  K.  ]}dr61fsson  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
old  laws  of  quantity  disappeared  more  slowly  than  has  usually  been  believed. 

But  the  chief  object  of  these  lines  was  to  introduce  the  first  language 
monograph  of  a  Modem  Icelandic  literary  monument.  This  is  J6n  Helgason’s 
MmS  d  Npja  testamenti  Odds  Gottskdlkssonar. 
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Although  the  New  Testament  of  Oddur  Gottskdiksson,  printed  in  1540, 
does  not  by  any  means  hold  so  high  a  place  in  Icelandic  litterature  as,  e.g., 
Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Germany,  or  even  the  first  Bibles  in  the 
vernaculars  of  Denmark  and  Sweden — still  it  is  of  great  importance,  being 
not  only  the  first  (extant)  printed  book  in  Icelandic,  but  also  the  basis  more  or 
less  of  all  later  translations,  and  the  forerunner  of  a  host  of  sacred  and  devotional 
works  destined  to  hold  sway  over  all  other  branches  of  literature  in  Iceland  for 
the  next  250  years  at  least.  This  last  statement,  however,  must  be  modified:  it 
is  true  that  almost  nothing  but  ecclesiastical  works  were  printed  during  this 
time,  the  printing  press  being  monopolized  by  the  good  Lutheran  bishops,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  work  of  this  privileged  literature  was  ever  read  with  so 
much  eagerness  as  old  sagas,  chivalrous  romances  and  rlmur,  which  were  every¬ 
where  disseminated  and  were  busily  copied  by  the  story-hungry  population. 

The  present  work  is  a  very  comprehensive  description  of  Odd’s  language. 
Not  only  are  orthography  (phonology)  and  morphology  thoroughly  treated, 
but  the  syntax  has  also  received  ample  attention.  The  sources  of  Odd’s  trans¬ 
lation  are  determined,  and  the  copious  glossary  always  gives  the  corresponding 
words  of  the  original  Latin  (Vulgata)  or  German  (Luther’s  translation  of  the 
NT).  This  strictly  comparative  method  discloses  a  good  deal  of  German  and 
Latin  influence  on  Odd’s  language,  especially  in  the  syntax. 

Naturally  a  great  many  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  large  book  are  not 
new.  For  example  it  was  known  that  Oddur  preserves  the  old  pronunciation 
of  y,  Here  it  is  shown  in  detail  what  t-words  have  y  and  what  y-words  have  * 
and  why.  Interesting  is  Odd’s  writing  nydr,  now  always  nitSur;  Odd’s  form  nydr 
(=01d  Icel.  gnytfr)  is  correct.  The  word  skyrpa,  thus  written  by  Oddur,  is 
even  to  the  present  day  pronounced  skjurpa  in  the  East  of  Iceland. 

Two  facts  bearing  on  Odd’s  dialect  may  be  mentioned.  In  §22  it  is  shown 
that  he  uses  forms  like  kueitino,folkino  (dat.  sg.  of  neuters  with  suffixed  article). 
These  forms  are  reported  by  Rask  from  the  North  of  Iceland  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  thus  may  be  a  northern  characteristic  of 
Odd’s  speech.  Similarly  Odd’s  usage  of  ei  and  d  before  ng,  nk  coincides  with 
modem  usage  in  West&i^iiinnginn,  prongua  (,=prongva),  cf.  §§16,  34. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail,  but  one  more  fact  should  be  noted. 
Oddur  doubles  I  before  d  (and  t),  except  where  it  goes  back  to  the  retracted 
variety  of  I,  commonly  known  as  ‘thick  /’  in  Modem  Scandinavian  dialects. 
Thus  he  writes  hallda,  hut  falda  (from/a/3a  ca.  1300),  see  §  54.  Thick  I  is  now 
lost  in  Icelandic,  the  only  traces  of  it  being  found  in  the  different  pronunciation 
of  I  before  t  on  the  one  hand  and  p,  k  on  the  other — in  the  North  of  Iceland — : 
ella  with  voiceless  I,  but  hjdlpa,  hdlka  with  voiced  1.  As  far  as  I  know.  Odd’s 
writing  is  the  latest  evidence  of  this  type  of  I  in  Icelandic.  One  might  resonably 
ask  if  Odd’s  stay  in  Norway  had  something  to  do  with  his  preservation  of  it, 
but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  nowadays  at  least,  the  thick  /  is  an  East 
Norwegian  phenomenon  only,  and  Oddur  stayed  in  Bergen.  The  chances  are 
therefore  that  this  is  a  genuine  Icelandic  pronunciation. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  its  author  and  publishers  alike. 

StejXn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
TO  THE  DOWNINGS* ** 

Cambridge,  [The  Lowell  home], 

Tuesday,  December  11,  1849. 

Now,  my  brother,  I  am  in  the  [Lowell]  home  you  have  here 
opened  to  me^  and  am  glad  to  take  it  as  from  your  hands,  since 
I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  the  first  beautiful  fruits  of  American 
life,  spiritual  and  natural,  that  I  did  enjoy,  were  at  your  house. 
And  in  this  home  also  there  are  hesperian  fruits.  It  is  a  sunlit 
home,  for  the  sun  of  nature  beams  in  its  rooms  and  the  sun  of 
love  on  its  faces.  This  forenoon  I  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  while,  my  precious  “far  niente”  in  company  with  myself 
and  my  books.  In  Boston  there  was  no  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  spent  a  few  days  with  the  Springs  at  the  Revere  House,  in  a 
perfect  showerbath  of  letters,  notes,  books,  pamphlets,  and  calls, 
which  made  me  all  but  distracted.  I  sat  up  two  nights  till  mid¬ 
night  to  write  answers  to  the  most  pressing  notes,  till  I  was  stiff 
with  sleep:  and  finding  that  I  still  could  not  answer  half  of  these, 
that  if  this  were  to  go  on,  I  should  find  no  peace  in  this  world, 
I  took  the  desperate  step  which  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  in 
print;  and  after  that  I  have  felt  quite  comfortable  and  happy 
and  more  at  liberty  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time.  But  in 
Boston,  in  spite  of  this  papery  shower  bath,  I  lived  and  enjoyed 
much,  and  many  a  time  I  longed  to  have  you  near  me  to  talk 
and  to  commune  with  you.  Now  I  must  leave  the  greater  part 

till  we  meet . A  few  events  only  I  shall  here  recall  and  live 

over  with  you  as  in  a  passing  vison. — One  forenoon  I  saw  around 
me  many  beautiful  spirits:  Longfellow,  bright,  good  and  genial, 
[A.  Bronson]  Alcott,  with  fine  Platonic  head  and  expression, 

*  Continued  from  XI,  2. 

**  Downing  had  written  to  Lowell  about  Miss  Bremer’s  appreciation  of  his 
works,  and  an  invitation  to  Cambridge  followed.  She  had,  however,  through 
her  works  been  known  to  the  Lowells  for  several  years.  Lowells’  elder  sister, 
Mary,  had  in  1844  published  a  translation  of  Fredrika’s  The  Bondmaid  (Trklin- 
nan),  and  the  poet  himself  had  in  that  same  year  published  a  review  of  her 
novels  in  the  North  American  Review. 
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the  Brothers  Clarke,*^  and  others.  Emerson  came  also  with  a 
sunbeam  in  his  strong  face,  and  last  of  all  James  R.  Lowell, 
the  finest  and  most  poetic  looking  of  them  all.  Emerson  was 
very  amiable.  Weill  I  suppose  that  I  shall  like  him  after  all, 
and  may  be  look  up  to  him  as  to  some  bright  and  clear  distant 
star,  far  off  from  my  own  sphere.  But  in  the  light  we  shall  meet. 
This  I  do  every  day  in  the  delightful  enjoyment  of  his  writings. 
And  then  another  day  I  saw  [Lloyd]  Garrison,  the  St.  Joan  of 
this  country  and  time  in  the  slavery  question;  the  lawyers 
[Charles]  Sumner  and  [Wendell]  Philips;  a  couple  of  eloped  and 
interesting  slaves,  Ellen  and  William;  and  Barnard,  the  friend 
and  reformer  of  the  poor,  the  inculcator  of  large  feelings  in 
little  children’s  minds.  Many  other  persons  I  could  name  who 
interested  me,  but  none  was  dearer  to  me  to  see  than  your  friend 

Mr.  Russel . I  saw  him  at  [the  Swedish  consul]  Mr. 

Benzon’s  house,  where  I  was  brought  when  the  telegraphic 
message  to  the  Springs:  “Your  baby  is  very  sick!”  at  once  as  by 
a  thunderbolt  broke  off  our  merry  party  at  the  Revere  House 
and  caused  the  poor  father  and  mother  to  start  off  in  anguish 
and  hurry.  We  had  been  happy  together:  pleasant  things  and 
pleasant  people  had  come  constantly,  and  in  gaiety  we  had  from 
day  to  day  put  off  the  parting.  I  cannot  tell  how  very  good  and 
kind  they  all  the  time  were  to  me.  It  was  too  much  indeed.  I 
was  sick  at  heart  for  the  poor  parents,  when  the  message  came, 
but  thank  God,  next  day  brought  me  another  telegraphic  line 
with  these  words:  “Baby  better.  Danger  nearly  over.”  It  was 

”  The  “Clarke  brothers”  are  mentioned  also  in  The  Homes  of  the  New 
World.  It  has  proved  impossible  to  identify  them  with  any  certainty.  There 
were  several  prominent  Clarkes  and  Clarks  in  Boston  in  1850,  many  of  whom 
Miss  Bremer  must  have  met.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  for  instance,  that  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of:  James  Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888),  liberal  clergy¬ 
man,  author  and  professor,  who  collaborated  with  Emerson  and  Channing  in 
writing  a  life  of  Margaret  Fuller;  Edward  Hammond  Clarke  (1820-1877),  physi¬ 
cian,  lecturer,  and  Harvard  professor;  and  Dorus  Clarke  (1797-1884),  Congre¬ 
gational  clergyman,  editor,  author,  and  historian.  But  these  were  not  brothers, 
so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Fredrika  Bremer  met  the  four 
Clark  brothers,  and  that  she  refers  to  them.  The  latter  were  all  natives  of  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  and  were  all  clergymen — Thomas  Narch  C.,  Rufus 
Wheelwright  C.,  George  Hency  C.,  and  Samuel  Adams  C.,  bom  in  1812,  1813, 
1819,  and  1822,  respectively. 
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a  great  relief,  a  great  comfort.  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  this 
day’s  sunshine,  if  I  thought  it  had  shone  on  the  tears  of  these 
excellent  and  loving  parents. 

Miss  [Charlotte]  Cushman  I  saw  at  the  theatre  and  also  in 
my  room.  She  is  a  powerful  actress,  but  disowns  the  graces  too 
much,  and  has  too  little  of  the  beautiful.  You,  my  refined  bro¬ 
ther,  would  hardly  like  to  look  at  her  as  Meg  Merrilies.  Still 
she  is  there,  a  grand  personification  of  nature  in  its  wildness, 
ugliness  and  horror.  But  there  is  sunlight  in  the  wild  cataract, 
dew  and  soft  moss  even  on  the  ragged  cliff  and  song  of  birds  in 
the  dying  tree,  and  this  Miss  Cushman  thinks  too  little  of.  So 
I  told  her  in  my  room,  and  liked  extremely  the  sight  of  the  in¬ 
telligent,  pure  and  strong-minded  woman  I  there  saw  before 
me.  In  the  night-scene  as  Lady  Macbeth  she  is  excellent. 

Sunday  last  I  heard  another  sermon  of  Mr.  Parker;  I  liked 
the  man,  his  moral  and  his  frankness,  but  liked  not  his  theology 
or  his  poor  tasteless  expressions  in  matters  relating  to  it.  In 
the  evening  he  came  to  see  me,  I  liked  him  very  much  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  calm  controversy  with  him.  We  read  that  day  at 
Mr.  Benzon’s  a  speech  on  “the  American  mind”  by  a  Mr. 
Whipple,*®  which  interested  me  as  much  and  roused  us  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  For  a  charming  evening  I  have  to  thank  Beethoven.  It 
was  Saturday,  at  a  great  concert  where  the  orchestra  played  his 
Fourth  Symphony.  Oh!  who  has  told  this  man  the  secrets  of 
the  beating  heart,  its  woes  and  delights,  its  aspirations,  its  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  its  last  struggles  and  final  liberation?  1 1  never 
heard  anything  which  moved  me  more  deeply,  more  solemnly 
and  delightfully.  I  was  glad  to  have  with  me  a  person  who 
could  feel  and  understand  such  things  (it  was  a  young  lawyer, 
a  Mr.  King)  but — you  know  whom  I  missed  and  wished  for!  .  .  . 
W ednesday  morning. 

....  The  sunlight  is  in  my  room,  your  letter  on  my  table, 
and  the  spirits  of  my  dearest  friends  all  around  me.  This  is 
delightful,  and  poor  is  the  condition  of  man  if  he  can  but  little 
express  or  incarnate  his  feelings  in  words  or  deeds  when  he  feels 
strongest. 

How  wonderful  and  touching  your  dream  was  to  me,  for 

**  Edwin  Percy  Whipple  (1819-1886),  author  and  critic. 
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that  very  night  I  was  a  sufferer.  I  lay  in  an  icecold  bed  in  a  room 
which  had  never  seen  fire,  and  could  not  sleep.  I  lay  shivering 
all  night  to  my  very  soul,  questioning  inwardly  how  my  body 
would  stand  it,  for  the  night  was  very  cold.  I  thought  of  my 
home,  its  luxurious  comforts,  and  the  care  of  my  dear  mother 
for  my  well  being,  and  glad  I  was  that  she  did  not  know  how 
I  then  felt,  for  I  am  too  little  of  a  stoic  in  such  moments.  But 
when  daylight  came  and  I  from  my  bed  saw  the  rosy  Aurora 
and  the  green  pinehills  and  a  little  white  church  spire  standing 
forth  from  the  dark  green  background  mounting  up  toward 
the  clear  sky,  then  the  night  was  forgotten  and  my  heart  rose 
and  warmed  to  my  fatherland  (for  the  country  scene  was  strik¬ 
ingly  like  its  scenes),  rose  to  “thanksgivings”  for  my  life  in  this 
new  land,  and  the  more  so,  when,  after  having  got  up,  all  shiver¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  perfectly  well,  though  I  kept  trembling  all 
morning  from  the  severity  of  the  night.  The  next  night  I  had 
a  pleasant  parlour  for  my  bedroom,  a  glowing  fire  all  night, 
and  yours  and  Caroline’s  letters,  which  came  in  the  evening, 
with  me.  It  was  almost  too  good! 

Of  your  favorite  poet  [Lowell]  I  shall  write  to  you  more  next 
time.  He  has  an  almost  boyish  simplicity  of  feeling,  manner  and 
expression,  which  amuses  me  much.  He  certainly  is  a  noble- 
minded  and  fine  young  man.  He  and  his  wife  make  a  beautiful 
couple,  and  the  old  father  and  two  little  children  (and  a  sister 
also)  make  the  family  group  complete.  As  for  Emerson,  I  would 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  so  sure  of  having  judged  him  right.  I 
rather  believe  not.  I  have  some  suspicion  that,  feeling  myself 
borne  down  as  it  were  by  a  grandeur,  so  little  my  own,  my 
pride  was  roused  and  made  me  act  the  story  of  the  fox  and  the 
grapes.  It  is  certain  that  on  reading  Emerson’s  “Dirge”  and 
his  “Threnody”  you  cannot  deny  him  deep  and  loving  feelings. 
And  then — “Everybody  loves  Emerson!”  Well!  I  shall  be  glad 
“to  sit  down,”  by  Emerson’s  hearth,  as  he  has  asked  me  to 
do,  and  know  him  better. — I  am  so  glad  that  you  feel  as  I  did 
about  Michelet’s  story  of  the  crusades  ....  [about  three  lines 
are  here  cut  from  the  letter]. 

Whittier’s  lines*’  are  touching  and  beautiful  and  I  shall 

**  Probably  his  poem  To  Fredrika  Bremer. 


write  and  thank  him.  Many  a  touching  and  beautiful  proof  of 
public  good  will  and  kindness  have  I  received  in  Boston,  which 
makes  me  feel  almost  bankrupt  in  gratitude,  at  least  in  power  of 
expression.  And  then  some  say  that  the  Americans  are  not  a 
hearty  and  romantic  people!!!  I  shall  have  no  patience  with 
them.  This  home  is  indeed  a  quiet  one,  lying  almost  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  vast  view  all  around.  This  morning  I  saw  from  my 
bed  the  sun  rising  young  and  glowing  through  the  evergreens. 
The  Lowells  are  good  enough  to  make  it  a  point  to  keep  me  quiet. 

....  Tell  the  Hamiltons®"  how  glad  I  was  to  see  them  in 
New  York.  I  was  so  thankful  for  their  visit.  I  like  that  family 

extremely . 

[Bottom  part  of  page  missing.] 

Cambridge,  December  20,  1849. 

....  How  could  you  know,  my  brother,  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
fancy  of  mine  to  have  an  apple  for  my  luncheon  every  day? 
(I  always  have  it  in  my  Swedish  home)  Well!  such  notions, 
I  suspect  are  conveyed  by  the  electromagnetic  telegraph  which 
operates  between  spirits.  But  that  you  should  send  such  a  large 
basket  with  hesperian  fruit  was  very  good  and  kind  of  you,  and 
I  promise  they  shall  be  rightly  enjoyed.  Our  young  poet  handed 
me  the  basket,  and  as  I,  after  uncovering  it,  offered  him  and  his 
sweet  wife  to  partake  of  the  feast,  they — would  not.  They  said 
I  must  have  these  apples  all  to  myself,  and  Maria  Lowell  said 
I  should  eat  some  every  day  [and  enjoy  them]  as  nobody  else 
could.  I  said  they  were  mine  now  and  that  they  must  taste 
them.  So  they  did.  And  then  Whittier  (the  poet)  who  came  to 
see  us,  (a  noble,  fine-looking  man,  but  retiring  and  painfully 
shy)  gladly  carried  away  three  of  them,  one  for  himself,  one  for 
his  mother,  and  one  for  his  sister.  The  rest  I  shall  have  to 
myself. 

I  had  so  much  to  tell  you,  but  I  have  so  little  time.  O! 
how  small  is  this  world!  There  is  no  room  for  the  heart.  And 

It  was  at  the  home  of  these  Hamiltons  on  the  Hudson  that  Frederika 
Bremer  had  first  met  Washington  Irving.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton.  See  my  introduction  to  these  letters. 


therefore  it  must  at  last  burst  out  of  its  confines,  leave  it,  and 
swell  freely  in  the  infinite.  Oh!  I  wish  mine  had  come  to  that! 
There  is  a  walk  here  I  love,  out  on  a  coarse  and  unfinished  road. 
From  its  highest  top  I  have  an  open  view  over  the  country  and 
see  the  white  villages  and  church  spires  all  dotted  about  on  the 
green  pine  hills.  In  the  valleys,  I  see  the  blue  Charles  River 
running,  hear  the  rush  of  the  railroad  cars  and  see  them  running 
along  full  of  men,  leaving  their  smoky  trace  curling  gracefully 
behind  them.  I  feel  the  rush  of  the  wind  carrying  with  it  I 
know  not  what  but  a  delightfully  sweet  and  wild  odour  of  grapes 
and  flowers  which  is  as  nectar  to  my  senses.  Then  the  romance 
of  your  land,  the  romance  of  human  life  and  of  all  humanity  rises 
upon  me  with  a  power  almost  oppressive!  .... 

There  is  one  gift  I  thank  God  for,  and  that  is  the  gift  of 
tears.  In  love,  in  pain,  in  delight,  in  a  feeling  so  unutterable 
that  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst — these  are  my  friends  and  my 
relievers;  they  help  me  to  live — 

And  is  my  little  lady  in  the  Highlands  not  well?  O  I  would 
nurse  her,  talk  and  read  to  her  and  not  leave  her  alone  till  she 
was  better  again.  And  we  must  talk  of  her  health  and  seriously 
too,  when  next  we  meet.  When  shall  it  be?  My  second  sight 
does  not  picture  myself  in  New  York,  in  January.  But  it  makes 
me  involuntarily  see  two  very  dear  faces  in  a  certain  green 
parlour  in  Boston,  in  Pinkney  Street  No.  60,  Mr.  Benzon’s 
house,  where  I  shall  be  in  January.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  plan?  It  may  be  absurd,  but  I  can’t  help  being  haunted  by 
that  vision.  I  am  invited  to  Emerson’s  about  the  middle  of 
January  and  shall  go  for  about  a  week,  and  then  I  must  go  to 
Lowell  (the  manufacturing  city)  and  to  other  places.  In  short, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Boston  before  February. 
For  Christmas  I  shall  go  to  the  Russell  family,  at  Milton  Hill. 
Alas!  I  feel  it  more  and  more  tiring  to  go  about  with  my  trunk 
in  this  manner,  in  spite  of  all  kindness  and  friendliness  I  ex¬ 
perience.  I  am  half  afraid  of  the  feeling  of  weariness  which  some¬ 
times  comes  over  me.  But  I  shall  take  a  time  of  rest  and  quiet 
in  the  beginning  of  January  and  make  a  display  of  valiant  no’es 
that  will  make  people  stare. 

[I  was]  interupted  at  this  point  by  three  sets  of  ladies. 
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and  then  by  a  gentleman  inviting  me  “to  walk  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Lyceum  Hall  at  Cambridge.” 
Tempting!?  .... 

The  days  of  my  visit  here  have  been  prolonged,  but  have 
now  come  to  a  close.  I  must  leave  this  amiable  family,  but 
happy  to  have  learned  to  know  it.  As  for  our  favorite  poet, 
he  is  a  charming  young  man.  There’s  no  mistake  about  that; 
amiable  and  good,  full  of  noble  feelings  and  innocent  fun  and 
the  most  happy  spirits.  I  would  you  had  seen  him  yesterday 
evening  (when  Whittier  and  some  others  were  here)  in  plain 
country  garb,  cigar  in  mouth,  holes  at  the  elbows,  full  of  mirth 
and  of  almost  boyish  glee,  talking  and  laughing  away,  but  most 
pleasantly  so,  and  caring  goodnaturedly  for  his  guests  at  the 
same  time,  being  amiable  to  every  one.  Indeed  he  is  a  charming 
young  man,  and  without  any  of  the  poet’s  vanity  about  him, 
always  looking  forward  to  “becoming  a  true  poet.”  His  wife 
is  a  true  wife  to  him,  beautiful  in  mind  and  person.  The  old 
father  is  not  the  least  beautiful  figure  in  the  house.  And  his 
prayers  in  the  evening  fall  like  a  soft  and  refreshing  dew  on 
my  head  and  heart. 

I  Evening. 

A  long  letter  from  my  dear  Agathe,  and,  God  be  thanked, 

I  written  in  a  vein  of  humour  which  shows  me  that  she  is  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year.  [Then  follows  a 
quoted  expression  of  gratitude  by  Agathe  and  her  mother  to 
the  Downings  for  taking  such  good  care  of  Fredrika  in  America, 
and  with  this  greeting  comes  an  “immense  embrace”  for  all 
“American  friends”]. 

Here  is  a  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  brother,  on  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  I  am  glad  to  see  anyone.  It  is  the  botanist  Dr. 
[Asa]  Gray.  He  brought  me  violets;  and  I  shall  go  and  see  him 
and  his  botanies  to-morrow.  Friends  of  your  works  and  art 
I  find  everywhere.  I  have  accepted  some  invitations  to  dinners, 
but  none  to  evening  parties.  Evenings  we  have  company  at 
home.  [J.  L.  R.]  Agassiz  pleased  me  much.  So  did  two  or  three 
more  persons  I  have  seen  here.  I  could  have  rested  here  were 
it  not  for  the  many  letters,  etc.  which  never  permit  me  to  read 
a  book  or  rest  my  soul  or  body. 
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Agathe  writes  me  that  your  books  (those  you  sent  me  last) 
have  finally  arrived  in  Stockholm.  Thanks  for  them;  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  have  them  meet  me  there.  And  now  your  new  book®* 
will  soon  be  out,  I  suppose.  And  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  that 
also.  But  to  me,  henceforward,  your  letters  will  be  more  than 
your  books.  It  is  not  my  fault. 

I  am  so  glad  you  have  your  scruples  about  “Vinehall.” 
I  did  not  like  the  name  very  well.  Nor  do  I  like  “Vinehome.” 
There’s  something  of  the  Winecellar  in  both.  I  should  call  your 
home  V inland.  V inland  was  the  name  my  forefathers  gave 
this  land  on  finding  it  full  of  fruit.  And  to  me  your  Highland 
home  has  been  a  Vinland  and  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  my 
Vinland  home. 

Your  Fredrika. 

P.S.  Dear  Caroline!  Among  the  books  I  left  in  your  care, 
was  a  little  Swedish  book,  (in  pale  blue  paper  covers)  with  the 
title:  Fanrik  Stals  sagner,”  written  by  [Johan  Ludvig]  Rune- 
berg.  It  is  a  cycle  of  small  poems.  Could  you  find  it  among  the 
other  books  and  send  it  to  me  at  Mr.  Benzon’s  house,  Pinkney 
Street  No.  60,  Boston?  Mr.  Longfellow  has  heard  of  it  and 
wishes  for  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him.  Longfellow  is 
a  very  agreeable  and  amiable  man.  Excuse  the  trouble! 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

{To  he  continued) 
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THE  HAMLET  YRYA 

The  soundness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  me  in  my  arti¬ 
cle  “Hamlet’s  Name”^  (S.  S.  and  N.,  Vol.  X,  No.  6)  is  challenged 
by  Kemp  Malone  (“Hamlet  and  Oskeladd,’’  5.  S.  and  N., 
Vol.  X,  No.  8).  Dr.  Malone’s  contentions  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  Oskeladd  tales  is  not  established,  that 
the  derivation  eintyrj a <*einimyrj a  is  erroneous,  that  the  second 
component  of  eim-yrja  is  the  most  significant  one,  and  that  the 
stories  of  Hamlet  and  Oskeladd  are  very  different. 

If  two  stories  have  enough  points  in  common  to  cause  one 
to  conclude  that  they  are  at  least  partially  of  a  common  origin, 
the  fact  that  a  long  time  elapsed  between  the  reduction  to  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  two  stories  should  hardly  have  any  other  effect  on 
this  conclusion  than  to  strengthen  it,  for  the  lapse  of  time  would 
account  for  the  differences  found  in  the  two  stories.  The  survi¬ 
val  of  elements  of  Northern  mythology  in  the  modern  Northern 
folk- tales  is  generally  recognized.  We  are  dependent  on  Ice¬ 
landic  records  for  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  Old 
Norse  Amlo'Si.  Until  fairly  recent  times  we  have  no  written  re¬ 
ference  either  to  a  Norwegian  amlodi  (modern  amlod)  or  to  an 
oskeladd,  yet  both  words  occur  in  modern  Norwegian.  The 
absence  of  one  of  these  words  from  older  records  is  hardly  any 
more  surprising  than  the  absence  of  the  other. 

The  question  of  relationship  between  Hamlet  and  Oskeladd 
is  not  dependent  on  the  theory  that  Saxo’s  story  is  compounded 
from  a  number  of  separate  rales  of  the  Oskeladdic  type,  but, 
of  course,  evidence  supporting  this  theory  would  tend  to  verify 
the  relationship.  Saxo’s  story  is  sharply  divided  into  two  very 
different  parts.  I  shall  here  refer  to  these  two  parts  as  ‘Saxo’s 
first  tale’  and  ‘Saxo’s  second  tale’ — this  for  convenience  and  not 
because  I  consider  these  designations  accurately  descriptive, 
for  I  believe  each  part  to  be  derived  from  a  plurality  of  tales, 
though  each  part  is  probably  dominated  by  one  tale. 

*  The  following  two  errors  appear  in  that  article:  On  page  161,  in  footnote 
8,  Oliver  Elton’s  Appendix  II  in  his  Saxo  Grammaticus  is  credited  to  F.  Y. 
Powell.  In  the  1905  edition,  which  I  used,  the  authorship  of  this  is  not  clear. 
On  page  174  Wermund  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Amleth.  Wermund  is  apparently 
a  “posthumous  stepson”  of  Amleth,  the  son  of  Wiglek  and  Hermutrude. 
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Between  Saxo’s  two  tales  exist  a  number  of  connections; 
but  these  connections  are  very  superficial,  and,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  do  not  affect  the  trend  of  the  narrative.  The  exceptions, 
that  of  the  story  painted  on  the  shield  and  that  of  the  blood  pact 
between  the  king  of  Britain  and  Feng,  could  not  very  well  be 
eliminated  without  replacing  them  with  something  else,  but 
only  very  slight  changes  would  be  needed  to  break  the  connec¬ 
tion  they  afford  between  the  two  tales;  neither  of  the  two  fea¬ 
tures  are  mentioned  in  the  first  tale.  It  is  of  course  evident  that 
the  reappearance  of  the  king  of  Britain  in  the  second  tale  is  of 
no  significance,  for  the  substitution  of  another  king  would  not 
have  affected  the  narrative  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  dominant  element  of  the  Cinderella  story  is  that  of  the 
persecuted  stepchild.  This  element  is  absent  from  the  Oske- 
ladd  tales,  which  however  has  not  prevented  Oskeladd  from 
being  recognized  as  “Cinderella’s  brother,”  or  a  “male  Cin¬ 
derella.”  We  may  note  that  this  element  does  appear  in  Saxo’s 
first  tale.  The  Oskeladd  tales  also  differ  greatly  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  principal  thing  they  have  in  common  is  the  character 
of  the  hero,  who,  like  Amleth,  is  a  filthy  and  apparently  listless 
and  wretched  lad  who  plays  in  the  ashes,  who  is  considered  to 
be  a  good-for-nothing  simpleton  and  who  fosters  this  belief, 
who  is  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  “a  wretched  fool,” 
who  is  really  shrewd  and  somewhat  unscrupulous,  and  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  where  others  have  failed.  These  tales  have  not  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  each  other  that  they  do  not  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  story  of  Amleth.  It  is  therefore  of  no  particular 
significance  that  Saxo’s  first  tale  differs  from  the  Oskeladd  tales. 
The  motif  of  Saxo’s  first  tale  differs  in  type  at  least  as  much  from 
that  of  Saxo’s  second  tale  as  it  does  from  those  of  the  Oskeladd 
tales. 

In  both  of  Saxo’s  tales  appears  the  Oskeladdic  feature  of 
the  hero  whose  enemies  want  to  destroy  him  but  fear  to  do  so 
openly,  and  therefore  send  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  sent,  on  a 
journey  or  expedition  which  they  hope  will  bring  about  his  des¬ 
truction.  Also,  in  both  tales,  in  true  Oskeladdic  style,  the  hero 
wins  a  princess  and  a  kingdom. 

The  vengeance  motive  in  Saxo’s  first  tale  has  probably  been 
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strengthened  by  Saxo,  who  is  fond  of  moralizing,  but  even  so 
it  remains  secondary.  Amleth’s  prime  motive  is  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  all  his  actions  toward  his  enemies  are  to  the  end  of 
preserving  his  person  and  securing  his  rights;  none  of  his  actions 
is  pure  vengeance.  He,  like  Oskeladd,  gets  his  revenge  incident¬ 
ally. 

Saxo’s  position  was  a  diflScult  one,  particularly  so  because 
he  regarded  his  tales  as  history.  He  probably  weeded  out  in¬ 
consistencies  and  retained  most  of  the  non-conflicting  features. 
Doubtless  he  was  often  obliged  to  make  arbitrary  adjustments  in 
order  to  obtain  a  continuous  narrative. 

Amleth’s  affair  with  his  foster-sister  is  evidently  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  love  affair  than  a  case  of  rape.  I  suspect  that  this 
maiden  represents  another  princess  won  by  Amleth  in  a  separate 
tale.  Reminiscent  of  this  episode  is  the  tale  of  the  Oskeladd  whom 
all  women  loved.  In  the  existent  version  of  this  tale  no  miscon¬ 
duct  is  committed,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tale  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  late  story-tellers  to  make  it  conform  to  latter-day  mor¬ 
ality,  for  in  the  present  version  there  is  no  motive  for  Oske- 
ladd’s  actions  in  this  episode.  In  an  older  version  doubtless  the 
hero,  like  Amleth,  satisfied  his  desires  with  the  maiden  in  spite 
of  the  men  set  to  watch  him.  This  episode  is  in  fact  used  in 
another  “aeventyr”  in  which  the  above  modification  has  not 
taken  place,  but  the  watchers  have  there  been  eliminated.  This 
is  in  the  tale  of  “Haaken  Borkenskjeg,”  which  has  many  Oske- 
laddic  features.  The  above  episode  in  Saxo’s  story  seems  rather 
absurd,  for  sexual  passion  is  not  dependent  on  sanity. 

The  episodes  of  Amleth  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Britain 
and  the  wooing  of  Hermutrude  have  previously  been  identified 
as  folk-tales.  (See  Gollancz:  The  Sources  of  Hamlet,  pp.  24-25, 
and  Powell’s  “Folklore  Index,”in  the  introduction  to  Elton’s 
Saxo.) 

Saxo  barely  mentions  a  struggle  between  Amleth  and  one 
Fialler,  governor  of  Skaane.  He  perhaps  had  to  suppress  nearly 
all  of  this  episode  or  tale  because  it  would  not  conform  to  the 
rest  of  his  story.  Saxo’s  treatment  of  other  incidents,  such  as 
that  of  the  wolf,  that  of  the  beach  sand,  and  that  of  the  rudder, 
also  seems  incomplete,  and  the  incidents  seem  out  of  place. 
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Saxo  perhaps  eliminated  several  princesses  and  kingdoms,  but 
he  still  has  more  of  these  left  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 
He  lets  Amleth  become  a  bigamist  and  he  lets  him  abandon  the 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Britain  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Dr.  Malone’s  definition  of  oskeladd,  based  on  a  statement  of 
Torp,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  anything  but  a  conjectural  one. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  second  component  of  oske¬ 
ladd  is  more  directly — if  at  all — related  to  the  noun  ladd  than 
to  the  verb  ladda.  Dr.  Malone  thinks  Oskeladd  got  his  name 
because  he  was  a  kitchen  helper,  and  points  out  that  Hamlet 
does  no  work  but  his  own.  Oskeladd,  after  he  has  left  home, 
sometimes  temporarily  acts  as  scullion,  but  he  has  received  his 
appellation  previously  at  home.  Oskeladd  in  most  of  the  tales 
does  no  work  at  all  at  home.  It  may  be  significant,  however,  that 
the  hero  of  the  story  of  “Havelok  the  Dane,”  which  story  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  Hamlet,  is  a  scullion. 

Saxo’s  Hamlet  is  unlike  Oskeladd  in  that  he  is  an  only  child, 
but  the  Hamlet  of  the  “Ambales  Saga”  has  an  older  brother, 
and  the  hero  of  the  related  “Tale  of  Brjam”  is  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers. 

The  feigning  of  the  simplemindedness  is  more  prominent  in 
Saxo’s  story  than  in  the  Oskeladd  tales,  but  though  eventyrets 
dumrian,  ‘the  folk-tale  fool,’  as  Torp  calls  him,  apparently 
acquired  much  of  his  reputation  as  a  fool  without  any  deliberate 
efforts  on  his  part,  he  at  various  times  deliberately  plays  the 
simpleton.  The  significant  fact,  however,  is  that  the  simple- 
mindedness  in  both  heroes  is  only  apparent  and  not  real. 

Dr.  Malone  says  that  Amleth  does  not,  like  Oskeladd,  loaf 
around  the  fireplace;  when  he  is  at  the  fireplace  he  is  hard  at 
work  making  his  hooks.  I  can  not  agree  to  this  interpretation. 
It  seems  evident  that  Amleth’s  ash-raking  can  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  hook-making,  except  that  Amleth  follows 
both  of  these  pursuits  while  he  is  at  the  fireplace,  and  since  the 
ash-raking  is  mentioned  first  we  may  assume  that  playing  in 
the  ashes  is  the  principal  occupation.  (In  the  first  edition  of 
Saxo,  according  to  the  partial  reprint  in  Gollancz:  The  Sources 
of  Hamlet,  there  occurs  a  definite  break  in  the  sentence  between 
the  words  dealing  with  the  ash-raking  and  those  dealing  with 
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the  hook-making,  the  word  verrens  being  followed  by  a  colon, 
which  in  that  work  is  generally  used  with  the  effect  of  a  semi¬ 
colon).  That  Amleth  is  asked  about  his  hooks  and  not  about 
the  ashes  is  only  natural,  for  the  latter  need  no  explanation. 
We  may  note  however  that  there  exists  an  Oskeladdic  equivalent 
to  Amleth ’s  woodworking  at  the  fireplace,  for  in  some  of  the 
tales  the  hero  sits  before  the  fire  and  splits  pitch-pine  tapers. 
The  significance  of  this  activity  is  not  apparent  in  these  tales, 
which  indicates  that  this  feature  is  a  remnant  of  a  forgotten 
episode.  The  activity  may  be  a  development  of  the  hook-mak¬ 
ing  of  an  original  Amleth-Oskeladd,  or  it  may  be  an  additional 
activity,  the  products  of  which  would  have  been  very  useful 
to  Amleth  at  the  very  time  he  used  his  hooks. 

A  feature  dealing  with  a  king  who  has  lost  his  wife  and  who 
sends  the  hero  to  procure  him  a  princess  for  a  second  wife  is 
found  in  the  Oskeladd  tale  of  “The  Three  Lemons.” 

The  derivation  of  ‘embers,’  Norse  eimyrja,  accepted  by 
me  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Malone.  This  derivation,  which  may  be 
found,  in  substance,  in  such  a  late  work  as  Ernest  Weekley’s 
An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  (London, 
1921),  I  believe  to  be  substantially  correct,  though  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  needs  amplification.  The  significance  of  the 
first  element  in  eimyrja,  and  its  relationship  with  eimr,  are 
not  clear,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  full  significance  of  the 
second  element  has  been  brought  out;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  second  element  necessarily  needs  to  have  an  initial  m. 
I  shall  here  endeavor  to  bring  some  new  light  on  these  points. 

Dr.  Malone  thinks  that  eimyrja  means  “a  smoky  fire.” 
Embers  may  perhaps  be  classified  as  fire,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  rather  sparse  wisps  of  smoke  generally  rising 
from  embers  should  have  been  an  influence  on  the  form  of  the 
word,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
a  word  yrja  with  a  meaning  of  ‘fire’  ever  existed.  The  supposed 
older  form,  ON.  ysja,  which  is  used  as  a  poetic  term  for  ‘fire,’ 
is  probably  only  the  ON.  ysja,  ‘the  bustler,’  ‘the  noisy  one,’ 
(from  yss,  ‘the  noise  of  a  swarm,’  ‘the  bustle  of  a  crowd’ — 
Cleasby  and  Vfgfusson),  used  figuratively,  with  reference  to 
the  crackling,  hissing,  or  roaring  of  a  fire. 
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Dr.  Malone  suspects  that  Vigfusson  in  his  derivation 
eimyrja<*eimmyrja  invented  tnyrja,  coining  it  from  a  Greek 
pattern.  I  do  not  know  where  Vigfusson  got  his  myrja  but  he 
certainly  did  not  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  Greek  myrios,  Torp 
(Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordbok)  records  a  Norwegian  myrja, 
‘mass,’  or  ‘multitude,’  which  corresponds  to  a  Dano-Norwegian 
m^rje  (Brynildsen:  Norsk-Engelsk  Ordbok),  and  a  Swedish 
morja  (Bjorkman:  Svensk-Engelsk  Ordbok).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  these  words  may  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  of  Old  Norse  origin.  Torp,  under  myrra,  also  re¬ 
cords  a  modern  Icelandic  myrja  which  is  equivalent  in  sense 
to  ON.  yrja,  ‘a  drizzling  rain.’  A  Norwegian  yrja  in  one  sense 
has  a  similar  significance,  but  otherwise  means  ‘swarm’  or 
‘mass,’  and  is  thus  practically  equivalent  to  Norw.  myrja. 
The  -yrja  in  ON.  sand-yrja,  ‘quicksand,’  must  also  be  classed 
with  the  latter.  The  modern  Icelandic  verb  yrja,  ‘to  rub,’ 
‘scrape,’  or  ‘scratch,’  has  a  Norwegian  equivalent,  myrja, 
which  has  an  additional  sense  of  ‘to  work  diligently.’ 

From  this  it  appears  that  yrja  and  myrja  are  equivalents, 
and  either  could  be  used  as  the  second  component  of  eimyrja. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  the  second  element  in  the  form  eimyrja 
is  yrja  and  not  myrja,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Norw.  eldmyrja 
must  be  a  contraction  of  eimyrja  with  an  eld-  prefixed  to  it. 

From  the  facts  available  I  must  conclude  that  the  second 
element  in  ‘embers’  is  cognate  with  Old  Norse  erja.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  erian  or  erigan,  ‘to  ear’  (to  plow  or  cultivate  the  soil).  This 
word  is  derived  from  an  Indogermanic  root  *ar,  which  is  one 
of  a  group  of  roots  having  an  r  in  connection  with  various 
vowels,  which  roots  signify  ‘to  set  in  motion,’  ‘rise,’  ‘grow,’ 
‘cause  to  grow,’  ‘nourish,’  ‘bestir  oneself,’  ‘strive  for,’  and  other 
related  senses.  (See  J.  Baly:  Eur- Aryan  Roots,  pp.  50-53.) 
From  these  roots  a  great  many  words  pertaining  to  physical 
or  mental  activity  or  disturbance  have  sprung.  The  noun 
yrja  probably  means  ‘a  working  mass,’  or  ‘a  thing  which  is 
working’ — ‘working’  being  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘stirring,’  ‘agitat¬ 
ing,’  or  ‘activating.’  (The  subject  of  Hamlet  being  an  enduringly 
live  one,  it  may  be  called  an  yrja  in  this  sense,  and  I  have  in¬ 
corporated  a  modified  form  of  this  in  the  title  of  this  paper.) 
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The  application  to  inert  masses  is  probably  a  late,  incorrect 
one.  In  the  sense  of  ‘a  drizzling  rain,’  yrja  is  doubtless  directly 
derived  from  ON.  ur,  which  itself  means  ‘drizzling  rain’  or 
‘dew’  (Cl.  and  Vgf.).  The  latter  word  may  have  developed  out 
of  the  falling  of  rain  or  out  of  the  easy  mobility  of  liquids,  as  is 
the  case  with  ‘quicksilver,’  literally  ‘live  silver.’ 

Yrja  is  an  active  form,  as  is  required  by  the  self-activating 
nature  of  embers.  Passive  forms,  representing  ‘that  which  is 
worked’  or  ‘the  product  of  work,’  related  directly  or  cognately 
to  erja  and  yrja,  should  be  expected  to  have  the  r  followed  by 
a  S  (compare  ON.  ferja,  ‘to  ferry,’  ferja,  ‘a  ferry,’  and  /er3, 
‘that  which  is  ferried’),  and  may  be  found  in  ON.  jorZ,  OE. 
eorP,  ‘earth,’  (compare  the  synonyms  for  ‘earth,’  ‘mold,’ 
‘that  which  is  milled,’  and  ‘ground,’  which  is  probably  ‘that 
which  is  ground’),  and  ON.  dr's,  OE.  irp  or  yrp,  ‘crop,’  ‘produce.’ 

The  form  tnyrja  might  be  thought  to  be  a  fusion  of  yrja 
with  ON.  and  Norw.  mylja  (probably  from  ON.  mala,  ‘to  grind’) 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  Norwegian  many  other  words, 
some  of  which  also  occur  in  Old  Norse  and  other  languages, 
somewhat  similar  to  yrja  or  myrja  in  form  and  significance  may 
be  found  with  or  without  an  initial  m.  (See  in  Torp:  Nn. 
Et.  Obk.:  aura,  erja,  irra,  ur,  ure,  urja,  yr,  yra,  ^r,  ^ra,  ^rja, 
mar,  mara,  maur,  maura,  mirra,  mora,  and  mura.  See  also  ON. 
merja.  These  forms  in  one  sense  or  more  pertain  to  an  activated 
mass  or  multitude,  to  water,  which  might  be  classified  as  a  sub¬ 
group  of  the  preceding,  or  to  physical  or  mental  activity  or 
disturbance.)  The  significance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  initial  m  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain. 

If  we  consider  the  possibility  that  yrja  is  derived  from  an 
older  form  having  an  5  instead  of  the  r,  or  if  we  consider  this 
a  cognate  form,  we  are  also  led  to  the  significance  of  ‘a  working 
mass.’  A  Norw.  verb  ysja  means  ‘to  s'warm  forth.’  Another 
verb,  esja  means  ‘to  ferment.’  A  noun  esja  means  in  one  sense 
‘fish  spawn,’  and  in  another  sense  ‘ashes  with  embers.’  There 
is  also  a  Norw.  asa,  ‘to  ferment,’  ‘to  storm,’  and  ‘to  exert  one¬ 
self,’  with  a  corresponding  noun  as,  which  probably  represents 
the  basic  form  from  which  the  others  have  evolved.  Brynildsen 
records  a  Dano-Norw.  ase,  ‘to  toil.’  ON.  cesa,  Norw.  ^sa, 
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‘to  excite,’  and  ON.  oesing,  ‘fury’  are  also  significant.  OE. 
(Bs  and  Dutch  and  German  aas,  ‘carrion,’  probably  signifies 
something  which  is  swarming  (with  maggots).  And  why  may 
not  ON.  dss,  ‘god,’  signify  ‘activator,’  or  ‘creator’? 

In  Old  Norse  and  modern  Norwegian  one  may  also  find 
apparently  related  forms  with  an  initial  m.  (Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Norw.  masa,  ‘to  engage  in  endless  irksome  labor,’ 
with  a  noun  mas;  ON.  mdsu,  ‘to  heave’  or  ‘pant,’  said  of  a  horse; 
ON.  masa,  ‘to  chatter,’  ‘prattle,’  with  a  noun  mas;  and  Norw. 
mos,  ‘a  jumble.’) 

Skeat  {Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language) 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  origin  of  ‘embers’: 
“Teut.  type  *aim-uz-jdn-,  weak  fern.;  for  the  suffix  cf.  Goth. 
juk-uzi  (stem  juk-uz-ja),  allied  to  juk  a  yoke.”  The  New 
English  Dictionary  says  practically  the  same.  No  definition  of 
*-uzjdn  or  -uzi  is  attempted.  But  Ulfilas  uses  jukuzja  with 
a  significance  of  ‘yoke  of  bondage’  or  ‘yoke  of  oppression’ 
{Ulfilas,  Gal.  5:1  and  1.  Tim.  6:1).  A  logical  definition  of  the 
Gothic  suffix  would  therefore  be  ‘work’  or  ‘toil.’  With  this 
significance  in  mind  compare  -uzi  and  -uzja  with  the  above 
forms  ase,  asa,  and  esja. 

Dr.  Malone  says:  “We  have  no  evidence  that  eimr  was  ever 
used  in  the  sense  ‘ashes,  embers’.”  However,  the  Danish 
emmer  or  cemmer  is  considered  to  be  a  plural,  and  as  such  it 
can  only  represent  the  first  element  of  ‘embers.’  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Norw.  eimor,  whose  form  indicates  a  feminine  plural. 
The  Swedish  askmdrja  indicates  that  a  variant  of  eimr  was 
considered  to  be  interchangeable  with  a  Swedish  word  meaning 
‘ashes.’  And  my  statement  that  the  “first  element  (in  ‘embers’) 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  separately  in  the  singular  in  the 
sense  it  must  have  in  the  above  forms  of  the  compound  word” 
proves  on  closer  examination  to  be  erroneous,  for  this  element 
does  so  occur  repeatedly.  In  Old  Norse  we  find  a  neuter  im, 
‘dust,’  ‘ashes,’  ‘embers,’  and  a  feminine  ima,  “embers.’  (Cl. 
and  Vgf.)  The  New  English  Dictionary  records  an  em  for 
‘ember.’  Torp,  under  im  m,  notes  a  Faroish  im  and  a  Shet- 
landic  im,  ‘pot-soot,’  which  with  a  North-English  ime,  ‘soot,’ 
noted  by  Torp  under  ima  f  (see  also  Wright:  English  Dialect 
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I  Dictionary),  belong  in  the  same  category  as  ‘embers’  and  ‘ashes.’ 

j  Under  ima  f  Torp  also  gives  a  Shetlandic  imet,  ‘ash-grey,’ 

corresponding  to  Icelandic  im-leitr.  The  Norw.  neuter  im 
Torp  defines  as  ‘a  thin  coating,  as  of  dust,  flour,  or  soot.’ 

We  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  the  significance  of 
eim  and  its  variants  was  not  confined  to  ‘smoke’  or  ‘warm  vapor.’ 
Besides  the  apparent  equivalence  of  eim  and  eld,  ‘fire,’  indicated 
by  the  form  eldmyrja,  there  are  other  instances  where  eim 
or  a  variant  is  used  to  signify  ‘fire’  or  ‘heat.’  Vfgfusson  says 
that  when  poets  call  ‘fire’  eimr  it  can  only  be  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  Vfgfusson,  as  well  as  apparently  all  other  students 
of  the  question  heretofore,  fails  to  perceive  the  basic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  eimr,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  is  not  ‘vapor’ 
but  ‘heat’  or  ‘warmth.’ 

Torp,  under  eim  m,  records  Faroish  eimur  (which  form  I 
assume  corresponds  to  the  ON.  form  eimr),  in  one  sense  ‘heat 
from  embers,’  eimingur,  ‘a  feeble  fire,’  and  eimast  ‘to  smoulder,’ 

.  and  also  a  North-Swedish  eima,  ‘to  flame’;  he  gives  one 

sense  of  im  m  as  ‘a  glow  of  a  distant  fire’;  under  oma  2, 
which  in  one  sense  means  ‘to  be  hot  and  full  of  summer- 
,  colts  (the  faint  quivering  haze  sometimes  seen  rising  from  damp 

cold  ground  under  a  hot  sun),  said  of  air,  he  gives  East-Swedish 
dm\  in  one  sense  ‘to  radiate  heat,’  and  dm,  with  senses,  among 
others,  of  ‘to  be  hot,’  ‘to  scorch,’  and  ‘to  be  inflamed’;  under 
the  verb  ima,  which  in  one  sense  means  ‘to  heat,’  and 
in  another  ‘to  smoulder’  (of  embers),  he  gives  an  East- 
Swedish  him\  ‘to  flame,’  a  South-Jutish  ime,  in  one  sense  ‘to 
begin  to  burn,’  and  Norwegian  dialectic  ima,  yma,  and  eema, 
‘to  radiate  heat,’  and  a  modern  Icelandic  ima,  ‘heat’; and  for 
ama  2  he  gives  the  definition  ‘to  radiate  heat.’  Torp  gives 
‘summercolts’  as  one  sense  of  ome,  which  is  significant,  for, 
as  I  have  learned  personally,  many  people  of  the  present  day 
regard  summercolts  as  a  visible  concrete  form  of  heat,  which 
they  refer  to  as  ‘heat  waves.’ 

In  connection  with  this  many  other  words  seem  significant. 
Consider  the  following:  ON.  dma,  OE.  6man,  ‘St.  Anthony’s 
fire,’  (erysipelas);  ON.  ama,  ‘to  vex’  (to  heat  one’s  temper?); 
Norw.  imen,  ‘angry,’  and  Swiss  ime,  ‘anger’  (see  Torp  under 
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touch,’  ‘smarting’  (as  a  burn?);  OE.  6m,  ‘rust’  (note  brand- 
6m — Bosworth  and  Toller;  from  ‘soot’  or  fire-scale?);  and 
Norw.  ama,  ‘to  rub,’  and  ima,  ‘to  exert  oneself’  (to  heat  by 
friction  or  exertion?).  It  also  seems  possible  that  the  Latin 
amo,  ‘love,’  may  be  a  related  word. 

The  eim-  in  eimyrja  has  universally  been  considered  related 
to  eimr,  but  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Malone,  apparently  no 
one  has  ventured  to  definitely  explain  this  relation  or  to  give 
a  literal  definition  of  the  eim-.  A  concise  definition  of  eimr 
would  be  ‘warm  vapor.’  Once  we  perceive  that  the  significant 
part  of  this  is  the  warmth,  the  above  relation  becomes  clear. 
Vapor  rising  from  a  bed  of  embers  was  doubtless  considered 
to  be  heat  escaping  from  the  “heat-yrja,”  the  “activated  mass  of 
heat,”’  or  the  “hot  activated  mass.”  With  a  conception  of 
heat  as  a  substance  an  individual  ember,  a  spark .  or  a  hot  par¬ 
ticle  of  soot  or  ashes,  could  be  regarded  as  either  a  concentrated 
particle  of  heat  or  merely  “a  hot  one,”  that  is,  a  particle  con¬ 
taining  heat.  Naturally,  these  originally  hot  substances  would 
in  many  cases  retain  their  designations  after  they  cooled. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  the  sense  ‘dust’  in  ON.  im 
and  Norw.  im  may  easily  be  derived  from  ashes  and  drizzling 
or  drizzled  soot.  Torp,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  available  to 
him,  appears  to  be  too  preoccupied  with  a  preconceived  idea 
that  eimr  basically  means  ‘vapor’  that  he  fails  to  see  this,  and 
he  attempts  to  derive  the  sense  ‘dust’  from  the  sense  ‘steam.’ 

Dr.  Malone  says  that  I  postulate  an  ON.  change  ei>a. 
This  is  an  error,  for,  though  I  consider  it  probable  that  both 
of  these  forms  are  cognately  derived  from  an  *ai,  I  have  not 
heretofore  advanced  any  theories  pertaining  to  this.  I  merely 
presented  evidence  that  both  forms,  and  others,  actually  exist 
as  equivalents.  With  the  forms  eim-  and  am-  (or  dm-)  we 
may  compare  Old  Norse  leif  and  6-ldfr)  (or  0-lafr),  and  Icikr 
and  As-ldkr. 

Saxo’s  story  was  perhaps  influenced  by  various  historical 
events,  but  the  name  of  the  hero  could  not  have  originated 
with  a  historical  character  of  the  Hamlet  type.  The  name  in 
the  various  forms,  including  the  Middle  English  Amlaje, 
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occurring  in  “The  Wars  of  Alexander,”  means  a  real  ‘wretched 
fool,’  while  the  hero  is  an  illustrious,  very  shrewd,  personage, 
whose  fool-playing  only  emphasizes  his  shrewdness.  To  be 
sure,  a  fool  might  at  times  sarcastically  be  called  ‘Solomon,’ 
but  ‘Solomon’  will  never  become  a  synonym  for  ‘fool.’  Hamlet’s 
original  name  must  have  been  applied  to  fools  before  it  was 
applied  to  Hamlet,  or  it  could  never  have  acquired  the  sense 
of  ‘a  wretched  fool.’  Such  an  appellation,  however,  could  have 
been  applied  to  a  shrewd  person  by  others  who  thought  him 
a  fool — as  in  the  case  of  Oskeladd  we  are  told  it  was —  and  if 
this  appellation  were  once  established  as  his  name,  he  might 
retain  it  permanently  and  to  some  extent  glorify  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  Oskeladd. 

Ed.  Bergdal 

Seattle,  Washington 


NOTES  ON  ALEXANDER  L.  KIELLAND 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Alexander  Kielland  was  one  of 
Norway’s  greatest  novelists  it  is  rather  surprising  that  so  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  written^  about  him.  Compared  with  Ibsen  and 
Bj^rnson,  Kielland  has  received  from  scholars  very  little  at¬ 
tention;  comparatively  few  essays  about  him  have  appeared 
and  only  two  comprehensive  works,  viz.  Mathilde  Schj0tt’s 
Alexander  L.  Kielland,  “Liv  og  Vaerker”  (1904)  and  Gerhard 
Gran’s  Alexander  L.  Kielland  og  hans  Samtid  (1922). 

The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Kielland  was 
not  a  psychologist,  he  was  a  literary  artist;  he  could  describe 
in  an  irresistibly  charming  manner  but  he  could  not  penetrate 
very  far  beneath  the  surface.  Hence  he  did  not  raise  the  great 
universal  problems  of  the  human  soul,  as  did  Ibsen  and  Bj^rn- 
son.  His  problems  consisted  rather  in  the  local  questions  of  his 
day  portrayed  not  in  a  universal  light  but  as  a  picture  of  life 
in  his  own  little  town  of  Stavanger.  He  remained  Norwegian 
and  “Stavangersk”  to  the  very  end  so  that  the  social  problems 
which  he  raised  still  remained  Norwegian  in  character.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  never  became  the  cosmopolitan  figure  in  letters, 
as  did  Ibsen  and  Bj^rnson.  No  one  has  ever  depicted  Norwe¬ 
gian  life  in  a  small  town  so  vividly  and  truthfully  as  has  Kielland 
yet  the  interest  in  his  works  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
those  who  know  Norway,  inasmuch  as  Kielland  does  not  so 
present  his  thesis  that  the  universal  principle  is  of  chief  concern. 
It  is  the  local,  the  town  of  Stavenger,  which  is  portrayed  and 
holds  our  interest.  All  else  is  subsidiary.  Many  burning  social 
questions  are  raised  in  his  works,  but  they  are  not  lifted  out 
into  the  aspect  of  the  eternal;  we  see  them  only  in  their  Nor¬ 
wegian  light.  Consequently  their  significance  for  us  has  to  a 
large  measure  disappeared.  But  for  Norway  they  form  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  national  culture.  Although  Kiel¬ 
land ’s  purpose  was  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  social  order  his 
psychological  analysis  was  superficial  compared,  e.g.,  with  that 
of  Jonas  Lie. 

*  A  fairly  good  bibliography  of  works  upon  Kielland  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  Standardutgave  (1919),  compiled  by  the  annotator  of  this  edition, 
P.  L.  Stavnem. 
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What  I  have  to  say  about  Kielland  is  probably  not  of  very 
great  import.  I  offer  it  here  not  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Kielland  but  rather  by  way  of  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  an  author  who  has  received  at  least  in  America  too  little 
attention. 

When  I  first  began  my  study  of  Kielland  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  so  many  features  in  common  with 
Ibsen.  I  determined  to  run  this  question  down,  so  last  year  at 
the  University  of  Oslo  I  completed  my  investigations.  My 
conclusion  was  that  these  features  were  in  almost  all  cases  due, 
first  to  the  fact  that  both  authors  were  writing  with  the  same 
social  thesis  in  mind  and  with  the  same  purpose  (i.e.,  the  re¬ 
generation  of  society)  and  secondly  to  the  influence  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  Yet  in  certain  instances  the  suspicion  still  lingered 
with  me  that  Ibsen  may  have  contributed  to  Kielland  a  thought, 
a  phrase  or  a  motif.  Such  a  contention  is,  of  course,  incapable 
of  proof;  it  is  a  matter  solely  of  probability  and  to  this  end 
I  have  selected  in  Kielland’s  works  only  those  features  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  characteristic  of  Ibsen.  Here  again 
the  influence  of  Kierkegaard,  with  whom  Ibsen  also  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  affinity,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  if  we  can 
in  such  cases  show  a  verbal  resemblance  between  Ibsen  and 
Kielland  the  question  of  influence  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  and  it  is  this  question  which  I  should  now  like  to 
discuss. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Kielland  showed  no  special  interest  in  Ibsen.  Although  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Bjjfrnson,  he  never  met  Ibsen  and  rarely 
expressed  any  critical  views  regarding  the  latter’s  works.  Only 
in  his  letters*  to  his  sons  did  he  mention  Ibsen  and  that  too 
only  very  briefly  and  casually,  showing  only  a  superficial  in¬ 
terest  in  these  great  masterpieces  of  dramatic  art  which  all 
Norway  awaited  in  breathless  suspense. 

*  These  letters,  which  I  read  through  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  are  not  now 
at  my  disposal  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  quote  the  passages  in  question.  The 
references  to  Ibsen’s  plays  are  very  brief  and  show  no  critical  attitude  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Gran  {op.  cit.,  pp.  208-9)  mentions  a  case  of  Kielland’s  criticism  of  Ibsen’s 
Gengangere,  but  this  was  at  the  sollicitation  of  Brandes. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  priori  out  of  the  question 
to  expect  any  marked  influence  of  Ibsen  upon  Kielland.  Gran 
{op.  cit.)  does  not  even  touch  the  question. 

Kielland’s  lack  of  interest  in  Ibsen  seems  surprising  when 
we  remember  his  close  connection  with  Georg  Brandes  and  his 
deep  interest  in  Kierkegaard,  both  of  whom  had  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Ibsen.  That  Kielland  did  not  through  the  medium 
of  Brandes  and  Kierkegaard  come  into  vital  contact  with  Ib¬ 
sen’s  thought  seems  to  me  due  to  the  fact  that  Kielland  was  so 
strongly  local  in  tendency  that  the  larger,  universal  problems 
(such  as  Ibsen  treated)  did  not  appeal  to  him.  No  one  was  more 
universal  in  thought  than  Kierkegaard,  yet  in  spite  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  influence  Kielland  wrote  not  “for  eternity”,  as  did 
Ibsen,  but  for  Stavanger.  Otherwise  Kielland’s  seeming  in¬ 
difference  to  Ibsen’s  literary  activity  must  remain  a  profound 
enigma. 

Naturally  we  should  expect  Ibsen’s  influence,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  to  be  most  strongly  in  evidence  in  Kielland’s  plays.  Two 
of  his  plays,  Del  hele  er  ingenting  and  Paa  hjemveien  (both  pub¬ 
lished  in  1880),  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  Ibsen’s  thought 
and  phraseology  and  it  is  this  relation  which  I  shall  now  discuss. 

Regarding  Det  hele  er  ingenting  P.  L.  Stavnem  in  his  Notes 
to  the  Standardutgave  {Bind  I)  calls  attention  (pp.  434-5)  to 
the  following  parallels  between  this  play  and  Ibsen’s  Kjcer- 
lighedens  komedie  (1862). 

Det  hele  er  ingenting 

Ferdinand.  Kjaerligheden  er  som  et  sort  Plaster  paa  Naesen  ....  men 
Tanter  og  Digtere  raabe:  Ah — hvor  det  klaeder  dig. 

Kjcerlighedens  komedie 

Falk.  Hurra  for — kjaerlighed  og  tanter. 
and  again 

Det  hele  er  ingenting 

Ferdinand.  Naturligvisl  var  dette  haendt  om  Efterraiddagen,  var  det  blevet 
Thevand . 

Kjcerlighedens  komedie  (Act  II) 

Falk.  Hurra  for  venskab;  thevamd,  kjaerlighed  og  tanter. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  “tea  simile”  in  Ibsen’s 
play  was  taken  from  Camilla  CoWtiVs,  A mtmandens  d^tre  (1855). 

Ferdinand’s  reference  to  “Kjaerlighed  og  Tanter”  certainly 
arouses  the  suspicion  that  Kielland  had  borrowed  this  phrase 
from  Ibsen’s  Falk  in  Kjarlighedens  komedie.  Stavnem  does  not, 
however,  make  this  inference;  he  simply  quotes  these  passages 
as  interesting  parallels. 

Stavnem  has  omitted  one  very  important  phase  of  the  play 
peculiar  to  Ibsen’s  philosophy,  namely  the  ideal  of  “being  one’s 
self”,  at  vare  sig  selv.  Thus  Ferdinand  says: 

Saaledes  jager  den  afsted,  der  skal  vinde  alt — sig  selv! 

This  phase,  however,  may  be  due  to  Kierkegaard  (cf. 
Enten-eller,  Oieblikket)  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  probability  attribute  it  to  Ibsen. 

Stavnem  points  out  {op.  cit.,  p.  432)  that  Kielland  in  1878, 
was  staying  at  Fontainebleau  where  he  was  reading  Musset 
and  that  therefore  he  may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  the  play 
from  Musset’s  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  I’amour  (1834).  But  the 
two  plays  have  very  little  in  common.  Far  more  likely  it  is 
that  Kielland  conceived  the  idea  of  his  play  from  Kierkegaard. 
From  the  parallels  between  Det  hele  er  ingenting  and  Ibsen’s 
Kjcerlighedens  komedie,  which  Stavnem  quotes,  it  seems  to  me 
evident  that  Kielland  was  conscious  of  Ibsen’s  play  and  bor¬ 
rowed  from  it  these  features  in  question. 

Regarding  Paa  hjemveien  Stavnem  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  430): 
“Paa  Hjemveien,  som  vidner  om  at  Kielland  ikke  forgaeves  har 
laest  Bj^rnsons  ‘En  Fallit’  (1875)  og  Ibsens  ‘Samfundets  Stutter’ 

(1877) . ”  He  calls  attention  to  only  one  parallel  between 

Kielland’s  play  and  Ibsen’s  Samfundets  stutter,  viz.  the  priest’s 
(Anderson)  pharasaical  view  of  society  (“vort  lille  fredlige  Sam- 
fund”)  and  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  Konsul  Bernick 
in  Ibsen’s  play. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  striking  features  in  common 
between  the  two  plays;  which  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  plays  treat  essentially  the  same 
theme  (viz.  the  regeneration  of  the  social  order). 

But  of  all  these  features  which  ones  can  be  attributed  to 
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Ibsen’s  influence?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  since  that  which  was  characteristic  of  Ibsen 
in  the  matter  of  social  reform  (i.e.,  individual  morality  “at 
vaere  sig  selv”  versus  convention)  was  likewise  characteristic 
of  Kierkegaard  and  Kierkegaard®  was  in  this  respect  Kielland’s 
chief  inspiration. 

It  is  rather  in  the  dramatic  device  which  Kielland  employs 
for  bringing  about  the  social  reform  that  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  any  influence  from  Ibsen’s  play.  In  this  respect 
the  two  plays  agree,  i.e.,  the  moral  delinquent  is  brought  to 
a  voluntary  confession  through  a  woman’s  influence.  This  is  a 
significant  fact  when  we  consider  that  in  Bj^rnson’s  En  fallit 
the  culprit  does  not  make  a  voluntary  confession  but  through 
threat  of  exposure  is  forced  to  make  amends.  That  the  culprit 
Worm  in  Kielland’s  play  undergoes  an  inner  purification  and 
thus  redeems  himself,  just  as  does  Konsul  Bernick  in  Ibsen’s 
Samfundets  st0er,  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Kierkegaard. 
But  the  fact  that  Worm,  just  like  Konsul  Bernick,  is  converted 
into  a  moral  being  by  a  woman  and  that  too  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  points  to  Ibsen’s  influence.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  was  one  of  the  features  in  Ibsen’s  Samfundes 
stutter  which  later  was  most  severely  criticized;  in  two  days 
Lona  Hessel  converts  Konsul  Bernick  from  a  dishonest  business 
man  into  her  own  ideal  of  self-realization.  In  Paa  hjemveien 
fru  Worm  similarly  converts  her  husband  in  a  single  interview. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  closest  parallels  between 
the  two  plays  are  found  just  where  this  theme  is  touched,  i.e., 
in  the  attitude  of  the  woman  (fru  Worm:  Lona  Hessel)  towards 
the  culprit  (Worm:  Konsul  Bernick). 

Worm,  like  Konsul  Bernick,  has  been  standing  on  a  lie. 
Fru  Worm,  like  Lona  Hessel,  persuades  the  culprit  that  in  order 
to  be  released  from  this  lie  he  must  start  out  on  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  of  truth.  Worm  defends  himself  at  first,  just  as  does  Kon¬ 
sul  Bernick,  on  the  ground  that  women  do  not  understand  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  that  crooked  speculation  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  self-preservation  “redde  sig  i  et  Knibetag”.  Both  Worm 
and  Konsul  Bernick  misunderstand  the  high,  moral,  disinter- 

*  Cf.  Gran,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Ill  ff. 
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ested  motive  of  these  women.  But  suddenly  a  change  takes 
place,  an  inner  redemption,  and  both  culprits  free  themselves 
of  the  “lie”  (to  use  Ibsen’s  phrase). 

In  Samfundets  stutter  (Act  IV)  Lona  Hessel  says  to  Konsul 
Bernick: 

Jeg  kom  ikke  herover  for  at  r^be  dig,  men  for  at  ryste  dig  siledes  op,  at 
du  frivilligt  skulde  tale. 

She  succeeds,  when  before  the  assembled  multitude  Konsul 
Bernick  voluntarily  says  (Act  IV): 

Jeg  var  for  femten  Sr  siden  den  skyldige. 

Just  SO  does  Worm  at  the  end  of  the  play  voluntarily  confess 
his  guilt: 

Ja — saa  er  det;  sS  skal  det  ske! — det  staar  for  mig  som  Lys — som  en  Port, 
dersprangop; — f^rst  nu  gik  jeg  ud  af  Faengslet  og  du — Marie!  du  lukkede  op  og 
frelste  mig.* 

To  which  fru  Worm  replies: 

Sel  Sel — jeg  har  vundet  ham  tilbage! — O — du  min  egen — egen  Henrik. 

Just  SO  does  Lona  Hessel  realize  her  ideal  in  Konsul  Bernick 
when  he  confesses  his  guilt.  “Der  vandt  du  endelig  dig  selv!”, 
she  exclaims.  Her  ideal  of  Karsten  has  been  realized  just  as 
fru  Worm  has  realized  her  ideal  of  Henrik. 

In  view  of  these  striking  parallels  between  the  two  plays, 
Stavnem’s  remark  that  Kielland  had  not  in  vain  read  Ibsen’s 
Samfundets  stutter  seems  to  me  quite  justified.  But  the  question 
of  influence  is  a  different  matter.  Those  parallels  I  have  quoted 
grew  out  of  the  same  central  thesis  in  both  plays.  It  is  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  conversion  is  made  through  a  woman’s  media¬ 
tion  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Ibsen’s  influence  seems  at  all 
probable.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  agreement  between 
the  two  plays  was  fortuitous;  Kielland  undoubtedly  knew 
Samfundets  stutter. 

Outside  Kielland’s  plays  I  have  found  only  one  passage 

*  Paa  hjemvt  ien  was  first  written  in  1878  but  was  recast  in  essentially  the 
same  form  in  1887.  My  quotations  are  taken  from  the  final  version. 
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which  seems  to  reflect  Ibsen’s  influence.  This  passage  occurs 
in  Chapter  XVII  of  Arbeidsfolk  (1881). 

In  this  chapter  Kielland  describes  how  the  peasant  Njaedel 
had  met  defeat  and  disappointment  at  every  hand.  Njaedel  is 
in  a  state  of  utmost  despair;  he  feels  as  if  he  were  fighting  in 
the  dark  with  some  mysterious  power  which  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  This  power  is,  of  course,  the  bureaucracy  which  exer¬ 
cises  a  tyrannical  authority  over  the  peasantry.  Because  Nj'ae- 
del  is  a  peasant,  justice  has  been  withheld  him.  He  has  been 
outwitted  and  hoodwinked  by  the  unseen  power,  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  mysterious,  invisible  enemy  Kielland  describes  as 
follows: 

Hvor  ban  vendte  sig,  t^rnede  ban  mod  noget  koldt,  bl^dt,  som  ikke  lod  sig 
knuse  og  ikke  gav  efter}  Han  mfidte  det,  naar  ban  kom  til  Kirke,  og  Folk  veg 
afveien  for  bam;  ved  Tbinge,  naar  det  ved  alle  Leiligbeder  blev  bam  noteret, 
at  ban  bavde  vaeret  under  justitiel  Tiltale;  naar  ban  vilde  gjenoptage  Arbeidet 
paa  Gr^ften,  var  det  der  igjen; — ban  var  bunden . 

This  metaphor  reminds  one  very  vividly  of  “den  store 
B^jgen”  who  bobs  up  at  various  times  to  disconcert  Peer  Gynt 
(1867).  That  Kielland  should  describe  this  invisible  enemy  as 
something  which  encircled  its  victim  is  natural  enough.  In¬ 
deed,  in  a  previous  paragraph  he  says: 

Hans  tanker  gjennemljib  den  lille  Ring,*  bvori  de  bavde  l0bet  nu  i  snart  to 

Aar. 

But  that  he  should  describe  this  monster  as  something  “cold, 
soft,  which  could  not  be  crushed  and  would  not  yield”  indicates 
to  my  mind  a  reminiscence  from  “den  store  B0jgen”  in  Peer 
Gynt,  which  had  the  same  illusive  nature,  moving  about  Peer 
without  releasing  its  victim  or  yielding  to  his  blows,  invisible, 
without  form  but  impossible  to  penetrate  or  to  move: 

Peer  Gynt  (Act  HI) 

Alter  og  fram,  det  er  lige  langt; — 

ud  og  ind,  det  er  lige  trangtl 

Der  er  ban!  Og  der\  Og  rundt  om  svingen! 

Ret  som  jeg  er  ude,  stir  jeg  midt  i  ringen. — 


‘  Tbe  italics  are  mine. 
'  Tbe  italics  are  mine. 
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and  again 

Ikke  d(<dt.  Ikke  levende.  Slimet;  tiget. 

Ingen  skikkelse  heller!  Det  er  som  at  t0me 
i  en  dynge  af  knurrende  halvvigne  bj0me! 

Arbeidsfolk  was  written  only  four  years  after  Peer  Gynt  and 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Kielland  was  impressed  by  this 
symbolism  of  “den  store  B0jgen”  and  therefore  applied  it  as 
a  poetic  metaphor  to  his  hero  in  Arbeidsfolk.  To  be  sure,  “den 
store  Bdjgen”  and  Njaedel’s  invisible  enemy  do  not  represent 
one  and  the  same  thing  but  they  are  identical  in  nature;  it  is 
only  the  metaphor  which  Kielland  borrowed  if  he  borrowed 
anything  at  all.  Peer  Gynt  was  certainly  one  of  Ibsen’s  master¬ 
pieces  and  Kielland  could  not  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  it. 
If  Kielland’s  metaphor  was  purely  original,  it  seems  strange  that 
he  should  have  selected  one  which  coincided  with  that  of  “den 
store  B^jgen”,  for  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  frequently 
quoted  and  best  known  passages  in  Ibsen’s  famous  poem. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  discuss  another  phase  of 
Kielland’s  works,  namely  the  relation  of  the  social  thesis  of 
his  novels  to  the  structure  of  the  work. 

Kielland  was  a  literary  artist  and  so  natural  and  vivid  are 
the  portrayal  of  his  characters  and  the  development  of  his  plot 
that  an  untutored  reader  never  would  suspect  that  the  author 
had  started  out  with  a  definite  thesis  or  propaganda  in  mind. 
In  none  of  his  novels  is  there  anything  artificial  or  forced  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  thesis  involved,  except,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
Jacob  (1891),  his  last  work. 

The  thesis  in  Jacob  Kielland  clearly  states  in  a  letter  to 
Bjdrnson  (May  22,  1890)  as  follows:  “Jeg  skriver  om  den 
kjaernesunde  Forbryder:  Bondegutten,  som  kommer  til  Byen 
og  finder  hele  Samfundet  lagt  tilrette  for  den  Graadighed,  som 
intet  forsmaar  og  for  den  Skaml^shed  i  Forretningen,  som  aldrig 
blinker.” 

I  read  Jacob  before  I  read  this  passage  quoted  from  Kiel¬ 
land’s  letter  to  Bj^rnson  and  I  felt  that  the  novel  had  been  built 
up  on  this  propaganda,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  Jacob’s 
career  from  an  ignoramus  to  a  master  of  finance  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  true  to  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Torres  Sn^rtevold 
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(Jacob),  unlike  Kielland’s  other  principal  characters,  was  not 
taken  from  life;  he  has  no  counterpart  in  the  life  in  Kielland’s 
Stavanger.  Kielland  created  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  thesis, 
i.e.,  in  order  to  show  how  even  the  most  ignorant  country  lad 
(“den  kjaernesunde  Forbryder’’)  can  through  unscrupulous 
methods  succeed  in  a  society  which  is  prepared  for  him  (“lagt 
tilrette”),  i.e.,  which  is  founded  on  dishonesty  and  cowardice. 
To  be  sure,  the  story  gains  in  interest  and  vividness  through 
the  dramatic  contrast  between  this  country  lad  and  the  so¬ 
phisticated  city  people.  But  it  is  just  this  contrast  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  conscious  attempt  on  Kielland’s  part  to  bring  out 
his  thesis.  Here  his  social  propaganda  has  gained  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  his  artistic  sense,  for  it  is  to  my  mind  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  an  ignorant  country  boy  could  acquire  such  wisdom 
and  knowledge  in  financial  matters  as  to  dominate  the  whole 
community.  Such  cases  occur  in  life  but  they  are  not  normal 
and  therefore  Jacob’s  case  seems  invented  for  the  story.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Jacob  acquires  his  knowledge  from  experience 
and  the  night  school.  Other  lads  in  the  town  had  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  but  were  defeated  and  subdued  by  Jacob.  Was  this  due 
to  the  fact  that  Jacob  was  kjcernesund  and  that  here  Kielland 
would  have  his  readers  believe  in  Bj0rnson’s  ideal  of  the 
peasantry?  Jacob’s  cleverness,  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  grow  to  such  extraordinary  proportions  that  he 
dumbfounds  not  only  his  enemies  but  the  reader  as  well —  if  I 
may  judge  from  my  own  impressions. 

Matilde  Schj^tt^  has  rightly  observed  that  Kielland  in  his 
moral  indignation  did  not  properly  motivate  his  plot.  She  says: 
“Mot  dette  maal  (i.e.,  the  social  thesis)  har  Kielland  hastet, 
saa  at  han  ofte  har  fors^mt  motiveringen  og  sprunget  mellem- 
leddene  over.  Derfor  kan  man  ikke  rigtig  komme  til  at  tro  paa 
denne  mand  (Torres  Wold)”. 

This  lack  of  proper  motivation  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  Kielland’s  physical  condition.  The  author  himself 
tells*  of  the  great  depression  from  which  he  suffered  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  he  had  in  writing  this,  the  last  of  his 

^  Cf.  Stavnem,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  334. 

*  Cf.  Gran,  op.  cit.,  p.  320,  f. 
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novels.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  heart  which  a  few 
years  later  (1906)  caused  his  death.  No  wonder  then  that  he 
hurried  the  motivation  of  his  plot  in  order  to  strike  the  blow 
which  he  was  aiming  at  society. 

But  the  question  which  I  have  raised  can  hardly  be  explained 
on  this  ground,  for  this  question  is  not  a  matter  of  motivation 
or  composition.  Jacob  must  have  been  deliberately  selected 
as  the  hero,  simply  because  of  his  peasant  origin  and  healthy 
ancestry. 

But  with  all  its  faults  Jacob  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Kielland’s  novels,  a  fact  which  exemplifies  his  superb  literary 
talent. 

Kielland’s  superficiality  is  best  seen  in  his  Novelletter,  some 
of  which  remind  us  of  mere  journalistic  sketches  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  French.  But  as  a  novelist  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  the  soul-stirring  picture  of  Norwegian  life  in  his  day. 
To  others  it  was  left  to  extend  this  picture  into  cosmopolitan 
dimensions  but  without  Kielland  we  never  should  have  known 
the  sea,  the  rain,  the  mercantile  life  in  the  factories  and  at 
the  wharves,  old  Skipper  Worse  and  countless  other  characters 
who  revealed  the  soul  of  Norway  as  she  was  in  the  19th  century. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 
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A  “LOST”  FRAGMENT  FROM  BJ0RNSON 

Through  Mr.  Harold  Larson  of  Det  kongelige  Frederiks 
Universitet,  Oslo,  Norway,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
added  bibliographic  material  on  Hjalpen  fra  Norge,  the  original 
version  of  Da  Norge  Ikke  Vilde  Hjcelpe}  Francis  Bull  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bj^rnson’s  Satnlede  Digte  (Oslo,  Gyldendal,  1926),  pp. 
110-113,  prints  the  original  version,  based  on  the  poem  as  it 
appeared  in  Den  Norske  Rigslidende,  March  28,  1864.  In  a 
note  dealing  with  this  version,  Mr.  Bull  states  that  it  was  later 
reprinted,  together  with  Daniel  Schj^tz,  in  the  Danish  Fcedre- 
landet,  April  1,  1864.  He  makes  no  mention  of  its  reprinting  in 
Emigranten,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  8,  1864 — the  first  Bj^rn- 
son^poem,  with  the  exception  of  the  songs  in  Arne  and  En  Glad 
GuF  to  appear  in  that  publication,  and  perhaps  the  first  to 
appear  in  an  American  newspaper.  Mr.  Bull  gives  no  explana¬ 
tion  why  Bj^rnson  suppressed  the  lines  which  fail  to  appear  in 
the  later  version,  nor  why  the  original  was  kept  under  cover  for 
such  a  long  time.  Some  light  on  these  questions  may  be  given 
in  the  commentary  on  Da  Norge  Ikke  Vilde  Hjcelpe  in  Bj^rn- 
son’s  Digte  og  Sange  i  Utvcdg  med  anmerkninger  av  Lektor 
Sigurd  Skonhoft  (Kristiania,  Gyldendal,  1923)  p.  96  ff. — also 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Larson — which  as  yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  consult.  In  any  case,  the  older  version  of  Da  Norge 
Ikke  Vilde  Hjeelpe  is  no  longer  a  “lost”  fragment. 

Arthur  C.  Paulson 

St.  Olaf  College 


‘  See  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Volume  X,  No.  8.  November,  1929. 
*  En  Glad  Gut  was  published  in  Emigranten  as  a  serial,  January  21,  1861 
to  April,  1861,  and  Arne,  January  6, 1862  to  April  7, 1862. 
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REVIEWS 


Myndir  Hr  menningars'dgu  Islands  d  litSnum  dldum.  Ctgefendur  SigfHs  Bldndal 
og  Sigurfiur  Sigtryggsson.  Reykjavik,  Bdkaverdun  Sig/Hsar  Eymundssonar 
1929.  Pp.  XVIII+82+16. 

Of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations  the  Icelanders  have  for  centuries  been  the 
poorest.  Isolated  in  a  comparatively  barren  country  and  a  prey  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  foreign  monarchy  and  reckless  foreign  trading  monoply,  it  is  small 
wonder  if  they  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  their  kinsman  on  the  mainland  as 
far  as  material  culture  is  concerned.  To  take  just  one  example;  lacking  wood  or 
suitable  stone  for  building  purposes,  the  Icelanders  never  developed  any  archi¬ 
tecture  of  their  own  but  had  to  build  their  houses  and  churches  of  earth  and 
stone,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  prehistoric  ancestors  in  Norway  used  to 
do.  Compare  with  this  the  solid  log-houses  of  the  farmers  in  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den  and  their  furniture  of  wood,  profusely  carved  or  painted.  A  traveller  com¬ 
ing  from  the  rich  national  museums  of  Scandinavia  (e.g.,  Bygdo  in  Oslo)  will 
thus  naturally  find  the  one  in  Reykjavik  (hjdSminjasafniS)  a  comparatively 
uninteresting  place.  In  this  connection  it  must  also  been  borne  in  mind  that 
Iceland  has  yielded  many  things  of  interest  to  such  collections  as  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  South  Kensington,  London,  Nordiska  Museet  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  above  all  Nationalmusset  in  Copenhagen.  It  is  the  old  story:  “From 
him  that  hath  nothing  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.” 

It  is  doubtless  to  some  extent  due  to  this  unfortunate  scattering  of  the 
material  that  nobody  has  before  attempted  to  give  a  survey  of  the  cultural  his¬ 
tory  of  Iceland  in  pictures — that  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume. 

The  book  is  divided  into  sections  picturing  different  aspects  of  culture  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  19th  century.  Of  these  the  three  first — dealing 
with  dwellings,  furniture  and  tools;  clothes,  weapons  and  women’s  ornaments; 
and  heathen  temples  and  churches — are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  they 
contain  some  specimens  of  fine  workmanship  in  wood-carving,  embroidery, 
tapestry,  and  jewellery.  Of  great  antiquarian  interest  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
excavations  of  the  heathen  sanctuary  at  HofsstalSir,  as  such  remnants  of  the 
old  cult  have  been  found  nowhere  else  in  any  Germanic  country. 

Considerable  space  is  allotted  to  book-making,  and  not  without  good  rea¬ 
son  since  the  Icelanders  by  common  consent  are  one  of  the  most  bookish  peoples 
in  the  world.  There  are  pictures  of  some  beautiful  initials,  although  the  art  of 
illuminating  books  never  reached  the  high  standing  of  the  contemporary  Euro¬ 
pean  art.  It  is  for  their  contents,  not  for  their  appearance,  that  Icelandic  books 
are  justly  famous.  First  among  the  MS  specimens  is  a  page  of  the  famous 
Codex  Regius  of  Saemundar  Edda  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  plainness,  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen.* 

*  On  the  MS,  see  Prof.  H.  Hermannsson’s  excellent  book:  Icelandic  Manu¬ 
scripts.  Issued  by  Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca,  New  York,  1929  [-Islan- 
dica,  Vol.  XIX]. 
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Besides,  this  the  book  contains  many  beautiful  pictures  depicting  life  in 
Iceland  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  among  which  the  paintings  by 
H.  A.  G.  Schoth  and  the  drawings  from  P.  Gaimard,  Voyage  en  Islande  . .  .  . 
pendant  les  annies  1835  et  1836  are  the  most  notable. 

The  pictorial  material  is  preceded  by  a  concise  introduction  and  followed 
by  explanatory  notes,  briefly  discussing  every  object.  The  book  is  decidedly 
a  success  and  is  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  any  friend  of  Iceland —  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  visitors  of  1930.  For  the  benefit  of  them  be  it  noted  that  the  book 
contains  also  some  pictures  of  Thingvellir,  the  place  selected  for  the  national 
assembly  1000  years  ago. 

StefXn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  January  1930 


THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  held  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting  in  Room  316,  Michigan  Union,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  2-3,  1930. 

The  first  session  was  held  Friday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock.  Professor  Chester 
N.  Gould  presiding.  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson  introduced  President  Alexander 
G.  Ruthven  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Society  had  come  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
his  desire  to  further  Scandinavian  studies  at  this  university. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read: 

1.  Notes  on  Alexander  Kielland — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturte- 
vant.  University  of  Kansas.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  L.  M. 
Hollander. 

2.  A  Celtic  Analogue  to  a  Ballad  of  Oehlenschlaeger — 15  minutes.  By 
Professor  J.  R.  Reinhard,  University  of  Michigan.  Discussion  by  Professors 
L.  M.  Hollander  and  C.  N.  Gould. 

3.  The  Present  Status  of  the  Problem  of  the  Origin  of  the  Runes — 15 
minutes.  By  Professor  C.  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussion  by 
Professors  A.  B.  Benson,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  L.  M.  Hollander. 

4.  Henry  Wheaton’s  Writings  on  Scandinavia — 20  minutes.  By  Professor 
A.  B.  Benson,  Yale  University.  Discussion  by  Professors  C.  N.  Gould  and  A.  M. 
Sturtevant. 

5.  English  Influences  in  Fredrika  Bremer’s  Novels — 20  minutes.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alrik  T.  Gustafson,  Augustana  College.  Discussion  by  Professors  A.  B. 
Benson  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  Nominating,  Professors  F.  W. 
Peterson,  A.  B.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant;  Auditing,  Professors  Alrik  T. 
Gustafson  and  L.  M.  Hollander;  On  Resolutions,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  thirty-two  present  at  this  session. 

At  six-thirty  the  Society  attended  a  dinner  at  the  Michigan  Union.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Eaton  served  as  toastmaster  and  called  upon  the  following  for  short 
talks:  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  Librarian  Adam  Strohm,  Professors  L.  M. 
Hollander,  A.  T.  Gustafson,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  A.  B.  Benson,  and  C.  N.  Gould. 
Professor  Carl  Lindegren  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti  sang  a  group 
of  Swedish  songs  that  were  highly  appreciated.  Thirty-six  persons  attended  the 
dinner. 

Following  the  dinner,  all  were  invited  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Peterson  in  their  artistic  home  on  Foster 
Road,  where  Mrs.  Charles  Koella  delighted  the  audience  with  a  group  of 
Norwegian  songs.  All  joined  in  singing  a  number  of  well  known  Scandinavian 
songs  in  the  course  of  the  pleasant  evening  spent  at  the  Peterson  home. 

The  second  session  was  held  Saturday  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  acceptee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 

“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  its  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception  and  the  kindly  hospitality  afforded 
it  by  the  University  of  Michigan  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. 

“The  Society  owes  especial  gratitude  to  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrange¬ 
ments,  particularly  to  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson,  for  the  very  generous  hospitality 
to  the  members. 

“The  Society  is  cognizant  of  the  appreciation  and  recognition  of  its  work 
which  the  University  of  Michigan  has  shown  on  this  occasion.  The  Society 
thanks  each  individual  at  Ann  Arbor  who  has  co-operated  in  making  the  meeting 
a  success.” 

The  resolutions  were  accepted. 

Jn  Aratariam 

The  Society  regrets  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson, 
its  Vice  President  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  its  members. 

Professor  Mauritzson  was  one  of  the  regular  attendants  at  our  meetings 
and  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  not  only  through  his  fine 
contributions  in  the  field  of  Swedish  literature  but  also  through  his  inspiring  and 
kindly  personality. 

Professor  Mauritzson  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  our  Society.  He  was  an 
artist  by  temperament,  and  his  fine  appreciation  of  all  that  was  noble  and 
uplifting  in  Swedish  literature  will  remain  with  us  as  long  as  the  Society  endures. 
Above  all,  his  kindness  and  loving  co-operation  in  all  that  pertained  to  our  work 
will  remain  an  inspiration  with  us  forever. 

Professor  Mauritzson  is  the  first  of  our  charter  members  to  pass  out  into  the 
better  life.  Ave  et  vale,  fraterl  Sweden,  as  well  as  America,  has  lost  a  noble 
spokesman.  It  will  be  long  before  your  place  will  be  filled. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  and  a  few  moments  of 
reverent  silence. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Prof.  C.  N.  Gould,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  Vice  President,  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Prof.  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska;  Educational 
Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  South  High  School  of  Minneapolis;  Editor  of 
Publications,  Prof.  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas;  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  three  years.  Prof.  F.  W.  Peterson,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  felt  that  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1931  might  appropriately  be 
held  at  Augustana  College,  honoring  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend, 
Professor  Jules  Mauritzson.  The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  for  such  a  meeting. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  C.  N.  Gould,  Prof.  A.  B.  Benson  took  the 
chair. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  now  resumed: 
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6.  Olaf  of  Sticklestad,  Scandinavia’s  First  Militant  Crusader  and  Teacher 
— 20  minutes.  By  Mr.  C.  S.  Strong,  Scandinavian  American  News  Bureau. 
This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  A.  B.  Benson,  C.  N.  Gould,  and  L.  M. 
Hollander. 

7.  Magnus  Elmblad,  One  of  Swedish  America’s  Most  Prominent  Poets — 
20  minutes.  By  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska.  Discussion 
by  Professors  C.  N.  Gould,  L.  M.  Hollander,  A.  B.  Benson,  F.  W.  Peterson,  and 
A.  T.  Gustafson. 

8.  The  S)mtactic  Structure  of  Lj6?Sahdttr — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  L.  M. 
Hollander,  University  of  Texas.  Discussion  by  Professors  A.  M.  Sturtevant  and 
C.  N.  Gould. 

9.  Asjjects  of  Hallstrom’s  Impressionism — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  C.  L. 
Dahlstrdm,  University  of  Michigan.  Discussion  by  Professors  A.  B.  Benson, 
L.  M.  Hollander,  and  F.  W.  Peterson. 

Adjournment. 


Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 


SCANDINAVIAN 
V  CLASSICS  $ 

Scandinavian  Literature: 

FROM  BRANDES  TO  OUR  DAY 
By  H.  G.  Topsoe-Jensen 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Isaac  Anderson 

From  Brandes — ^who,  in  1871,  with  his  epoch- 
making  lectures,  inaugurated  modern  literature  in 
Scandinavia — to  Sigrid  Undset  and  contemporary 
Scandinavian  writers,  this  book  surveys  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  years  of  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  litera¬ 
ture.  An  Introductory  Survey  leads  up  to  the  events 
of  1871. 

The  American  reader,  though  he  knows  the  indi¬ 
vidual  work  of  many  Scandinavian  writers,  has  had  no 
chance  to  learn  of  the  writers  themselves ;  their  back¬ 
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FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  TO 
THE  DOWNINGS* 


[Published  letter]** 

[Boston,  January  2?,  1850] 
....  I  was  much  amused  with  the  condolences  about  myself  of  your  anxious 
friends,  and  still  more  with  your  benevolent  inclinations  of  drowning  certain 
questioners  in  the  Black  Sea.  (Thank  you  heartily  for  them!)  Indeed  I  have 
had  some  black  ideas  in  that  way  myself  at  times,  but  they  are  passing.  But 
if  persons  and  things  will  both  wear  and  tear  you  out,  I  shall  turn  savage  and 
write  a  terrible  book  on  this  highpressure-and-blowing-up-land  and  people. 
So,  take  care!!! 

Here  I  am  now,  blowing  about  me  with  “noes”  at  a  tremendous  rate  and 
growing  hardened  in  the  battle.  I  must  indeed  now  be  at  peace  for  a  time  to 
read  and  write  (only  letters),  but  I  have  fixed  on  Mondays  every  week  to  receive 
those  who  wish  to  see  me.  I  have  been  at  one  of  Alcott’s  conversations,  and  he 
was  here  yesterday  evening:  a  good  and  pure  and  beautiful  spirit,  so  nearly 
allied  to  vapour  and  insanity  in  his  philosophy  as  well  as  can  be  consistent  with 
a  rational  being  and  mode  of  living  in  this  world.  To  me  he  is  a  study  not  a 
teacher.  Yet  in  a  certain  manner  I  shall  also  learn  from  him.  My  dear  friends, 
I  am  very  thankful  for  all  I  see  and  learn  and  live  here.  I  see  in  it  a  wonderful 
fulfillment  of  things  and  plans  which  have  been  foredawned  in  my  mind,  many 
years  ago;  but  most  of  all  I  am  thankful  for  the  kindred  spirits  I  have  learnt  to 
know  and  love. 

Now  I  am  reading  Emerson  and  Lowell,  and  a  little  history.  Young  Lowell 
sends  his  hearty  compliments  to  you,  my  brother.  More  than  once  he  said  he 
would  write  to  you.  If  he  has  done  it,  I  know  not. 

With  Miss  [Charlotte]  Cushman  I  talked  about  the  drama**  in  its  revised 
form,  and  she  was  very  much  struck  by  it  and  wished  to  play  the  part  which 
indeed  is  quite  in  her  style.  But  as  she  was  engaged  for  New  Orleans  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  summer,  the  play  could  not  be  brought  on  in  New  York  before  next 
September  and  then — I  shall  be  in  Sweden;**  and  so  the  play  is  laid  aside.  And 
I  am  so  lazy  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  Miss  Cushman  with  whom  I  talked  a  good  deal, 
at  a  diimer  at  Longfellows,  I  like  very  much.  She  is  certainly  of  a  true,  strong, 
upright  and  intelligent  mind,  who  battles  bravely  through  her  part  in  this  world, 
yet  feeling  strongly  its  difficulty  and  miseries.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  her  again 
at  New  Orleans  if  I  go  so  far  south . 

Your 

Fredrika. 

*  Continued  from  XI,  3. 

*•  Brev,  op.  cU.,  pp.  539ff. 

**  Pro^bly  Fredrika  Bremer’s  The  Bondmaid  (Trklinnan)  with  Miss 
Cushman  in  the  rdle  of  Kumba. 

**  Miss  Bremer  did  not  return  to  Sweden  until  the  following  year,  but  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  came  of  the  plan. 
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P.S.  What  do  you  think  of  VinehiU  [as  a  name  for  your  manor-house]? 
I  am  sorry  you  did  not  like  Virdand.  1  thought  it  capital.  Well,  it  shall  be  Vine- 
hall  for  me  till  you  have  named  it  otherwise . 

Boston,  January  3,  1850. 

No.  60  Pinkney  Street. 

[At  the  home  of  the  Swedish  Consul,  Benzon]. 

Do  you  not,  my  dear  friends,  sometimes  feel  that  a  spirit 
is  hovering  around  you  with  words  and  looks  which  have  little 
in  them  of  the  dullness  of  the  earth  and  the  chill  of  winters 
and  which  would  fill  your  house  with  roses  and  summer  breezes 
if  they  could  but  pierce  or  transform  the  heavy  clay  of  this 
world?  If  you  do  not,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  your  own  fault,  or 
rather  the  fault  of  this  state  of  existence,  of  this  stony  wall 
which  girds  life’s  paradise. 

Well,  ....  Christmas  is  gone*®  and  the  old  year,  and  I 
have  again  wandered  from  home  to  home,  and  loved  and  laughed 
and  wept,  and  felt  that  life  was  rather  too  much  for  me.  Now 
I  am  here,  in  Boston,  in  Benzon’s  house,  settled  for  a  month, 

and  happy  to  be  so,  to  repose  in  body  and  mind . I  have 

not  written  to  you  for  some  time,  for  I  have  not  been  very  well 
and  would  not  have  my  letters  tell.  But  if  you  should  happen 
to  hear  of  it,  I  will  just  say  that  overexcitement  of  the  soul, 
fatigue  from  company,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  thousand 
little  social  claims,  perhaps  also  the  influence  of  a  new  climate, 
diet,  etc.  have  at  length  fairly  brought  me  down  for  a  while. 
But  I  am  fast  recovering,  and  repose  and  some  chinadecoct 
will  soon  cure  me.  My  soul  is  well;  so  is  my  body:  nerves  and 
blood  must  follow,  and  are  already  following  the  good  course. 
But  to  be  allowed  for  a  while  to  abstain  from  parties  and  from 
receiving  visitors  I  parade  indisposition  rather  more  than  it 
now  requires.  But  I  would  soon  be  ill  again  if  I  did  not  keep 
back  from  the  good  American  people  and  their  urging  spirits. 
Would  I  could  tell  them  how  thankful  I  feel  for  many  a  con¬ 
siderate  kindness  and  token  of  good  will  that  I  cannot  accept! 

**  I  had  a  very  quiet  and  pleasant  Christmas  Eve  all  alone  with  Maria 
Lowell  reading  and  talking  and  enjoying  beautiful  thoughts  and  songs.  I  was 
not  well  enough  to  go  about  on  Christmas  parties  and  Maria  Lowell  would  not 
leave  me  alone.  [Note  by  F.B.j 
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....  To  me  this  whole  time  in  America  has  been  a  new  year, 
and  so  it  will  continue.  Very  dear  and  precious  to  me  is  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Lowells,  and  the  true  friendship  which 
resulted  from  it.  This  young  couple  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  is 
a  principal  one  in  my  romance  of  America.  I  left  them  with 
love  and  sorrow,  to  go  to  my  bustling  little  doctor.  Miss  [Har¬ 
riot]  Hunt,  for  two  days,  a  visit  which  interested  me  more  than 
I  had  expected.  The  little  doctor  is  a  real  character  with  a  heart 
and  head  to  be  respected.  From  the  doctor  I  went  to  Benzon’s, 
and  am  here  as  comfortable  as  I  can  be.  Indeed  it  could  not  be 
better,  for  I  have  all  comfort  and  liberty  I  want.  Benzon  is 
extremely  considerate  and  kind. 

There,  now  came  the  letter  I  hoped  for!  Thank  you,  my 
kind  friends,  for  every  word  in  which  I  read  your  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  friendship.  Indeed  it  is  no  serious  matter  with  my  illness, 
though  I  own  that  for  a  few  days  I  had  visions  of  having  to  call 
upon  you — to  have  your  eyes,  my  brother,  and  Caroline’s  shine 
upon  me  and  warm  my  heart  in  its  last  beatings,  asking  of  you 
to  have  me  carried  to  Greenwood  cemetery,  where  I  was  with 
you  the  first  day  after  my  landing  in  America,  and  to  lay  me 
asleep  there,  on  Ocean  Hill,  with  my  face  turned  toward  the 
sea.  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  which  made  the  thought  soothe 
me.  But  all  this  is  over,  and  you  may  smile  at  it,  as  I  do  now, 
and  just  remember  it  as  my  last  wish,  if  it  should  ever  be  needed. 
....  I  feel  so  glad  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again,  whether  in 
some  dusky  parlor,  or  by  the  roar  of  Niagara;  everywhere  it 
shall  be  sunshine  to  me!  .... 


Boston,  January  23,  1850. 

....  A  heavy  hand  has  lain  on  me  for  a  time  and  made 
all  exertion,  even  that  of  writing  a  letter,  painful  to  me.  I 
have  even  laid  you  asleep  in  my  heart  for  a  while,  so  that  I 
should  rest  from  all  feelings  and  all  excitement  and  try  only  to 
sleep  myself.  Alas!  That  is  what  I  can  hardly  do,  and  what  I 

shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  in  this  exciting  world . I  am 

now  trying  homeopathy,  and  have  for  a  few  days  felt  consider¬ 
ably  relieved  and  strengthened.  Alleopathy  made  me  rather 
worse.  I  have  now  an  old  excellent  Doctor  [David]  Osgood  who 
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treats  me  with  great  kindness  and  care,  and  promises  to  make 
me  quite  well  and  strong  again.  Overexcitement  and  fatigue, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  this  young  world,  which  is  always  (as 
I  hear)  very  trying  to  Europeans,  has  brought  me  down  as  I 
never  have  been  before,  nor  had  an  idea  of  being.  But  nothing 
serious  is  the  matter  with  me  and  I  hope  within  the  fortnight 
that  I  shall  still  remain  in  Boston  to  be  well  again.  Could  I 
only  be  more  quiet!  But  the  good  people  here  have  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  trials  of  a  poor  lioness  and  come  with  flowers 
and  caressess  and  coax  you  to  their  parties,  and  so  you  can  hardly 
find  time  to  be  well. 

I  felt  so  weak  and  unwell  the  day  when  Emerson  was  to 
take  me  to  his  home  that  I  hesitated  about  going.  But  my  old 
good  doctor  was  positive  that  I  should,  and  so  I  went.  And 
whether  it  was  his  little  insignificant  powders  or  the  strong  and 
bracing  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Emerson  that  did  the  work, 
I  grew  better  at  his  home,  and  enjoyed  intensely  the  communion 
and  contact  with  that  noble  eagle-born  spirit.  His  thought  I 
can  master  and  soar  above,  but  his  mind,  his  noble  and  strong 
spirit,  his  severe  stoicism — oh!  I  bow  before  that  with  a  min¬ 
gled  feeling  of  delight  and  pain,  and  wish  that  I  were  as  true 
to  my  higher  nature  and  calling  as  he  is  to  his.  I  can  find  fault 
with  him  easily,  demand  of  him  larger  sympathies,  a  greater  and 
more  tender  heart  for  humanity.  But  is  it  for  the  well  which 
ripples  at  every  breath  of  air  and  reflects  every  cloud  in  the 
firmament,  to  quarrel  with  the  granite  rock  which  towers  over 
its  waters  and  is  so  hard  and  strong?  Such  breasts  must  be  for 
abodes  of  strong  metals.  Let  the  spring  be  content  that  it  lies 
in  its  power  to  reflect  the  images  of  the  stern  rock  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  flowers  and  the  stars  in  the  heavenly  dome  that  encloses 
all  earth.  Let  it  thank  its  Maker  for  supplying  its  waters  ever 
fresh  from  the  mysterious  fountains  that  drain  the  high  moun¬ 
tains. 

Emerson  is  now  lecturing  in  New  York.  When  he  comes  back 
to  Boston  I  shall  see  him  again  and  have  a  talk  with  him  over 
the  future  of  this  rising  world. 

I  have  been  to  three  of  Alcott’s  conversations,  and  he  has 
called  on  me  in  private  to  state  more  closely  his  theories.  Alas! 
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for  the  good  man.  He  is  not  to  be  helped.  He  drinks  too  much 
water  and  produces  only  vapory  and  misty  images.  I  am  done 
with  him,  and  wonder  only  how  people  can  sit  and  listen  to  his 
childish  yet  very  conceited  talk.  Tete-a-t6te  he  is  better,  and 
you  can  get  somewhere  with  him. 

I  have  seen  Laura  Bridgeman,  and  a  very  happy  person  is 
that  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  I  have  seen  a  clairvoyante  who 
told  me  strange  things.  I  have  visited  some  institutions  here, 
have  been  to  some  parties  and  seen  a  great  many  people  at  my 
home.  (Horace  Mann  I  have  not  seen.  He  is  in  Congress).  To¬ 
day  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Charles  Summer  at  the  State  House, 
where  I  saw  the  senators  sitting  in  dullness  over  some  question 
about  shoe-leather  and  heard  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
several  specimens  of  good  plebeian  eloquence.  I  shook  hands 
with  the  speakers  and  several  members.  The  president  of  the 
senate  introduced  himself  to  me  as  “Mr.  Downing’s  friend.” 
A  good  recommendation!  You  see,  my  ....  friends,  how  I 
go  about;  I  look  as  merry  as  I  can  smiling  to  courtesies  and 
invitations.  But  often,  often  in  the  stillness  of  night  I  have  tried 
to  lull  myself  to  rest  with  some  melancholy  verses  which  could 
be  thus  translated: 

Thou  shalt  forget,  thou  shalt  be  forgotten. 

The  woe  of  the  day  be  hushed  in  the  night. 

The  strife  of  thy  life  in  death  be  forgotten. 
Remember  it  spirit!  and  wait  and  be  quiet! 

If  these  expressions  seem  inappropriate  to  my  situation  and  my 
feelings  at  other  times,  they  are  yet  very  often  the  genuine 
expressions  of  my  state  of  mind  (and  always  were  so)  and  must 
belong  to  what  is  poetic  in  my  nature:  “for  what  is  poesy  but  a 
creation  from  overfeeling  good  or  ill  and  an  aim  at  the  external 
life  beyond  our  fate!”  Well,  my  ....  kind  friends!  Now  you 
see  why  I  do  not  write  when  I  am  indisposed.  I  write  Jeremiads, 
and  don’t  like  to  worry  my  friends  with  such,  but  keep  still 
till  I  am  better.  And  so  I  shall  next  time . 

Fredrika. 

How  glad  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Downing,  to  hear  that  you 
enjoy  Michelet  as  he  should  be  enjoyed! 
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P.S.  Bergfalk  is  in  New  York,  buried  in  courts  and  lawbooks. 
His  address  is:  No.  659  Broadway.  Care  of  Chas.  W.  Polman. 

Boston,  February  3,  1850. 

The  sun  shines  merrily,  and  there’s  a  breath  of  spring  in  the 

wind  which  makes  the  ice  thaw  and  melt  away .  You 

have  therein  something  also  of  my  story  of  the  last  few  days 
Thank  God  and  homeopathy,  I  feel  the  currents  of  health  and 
strength  flowing  through  my  veins  again,  and  can  look  forward 

to  what  I  have  to  do  with  a  joyful  heart .  Yesterday  I 

was  with  my  young  friends,  the  Lowells,  but  alas!  to  partake  in 
their  sorrow.  For  their  baby  child,  their  pretty  little  Rose,  lay 
cold  and  white  in  her  coffin,  and  the  tender  parents  were  deeply 
sorrowing,  yet  beautifully  so!  Oh  that  young  woman,  Maria 
Lowell,  what  a  noble  and  lovely  creature  she  is!  ...  . 

Fanny  Kemble’s  readings  interest  me  highly  at  this  moment. 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  hear  Shakespeare’s  creations  speak 
through  her.  Personally  she  has  been  most  kind  and  friendly 
to  me.  Miss  [Catharine]  Sedgwick  is  in  Boston.  I  saw  her  at 
one  of  Mrs.  Kemble’s  readings  for  a  moment  and  shall  see  her 
again  and  for  a  longer  time  this  afternoon.  Whittier  I  have  seen 
several  times  and  enjoyed  his  company.  If  you  can  set  him  at 
ease,  he  is  very  agreeable,  and  you  see  in  him  such  a  true  and 
noble  soul. 

[The  rest  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  four-page  sheet  is 
cut  away.] 

Monday,  February  25,  1850. 

My  beloved  friends! 

Since  it  is  written  that  you  must  know  all 
about  my  travels  in  this  world,  I  must  write  to  tell  you  that  I 
shall  not  come  to  New  York  before  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
this  week.  A  dozen  little  devils  and  as  many  good  spirits  are 
busy  in  detaining  me  here.  More  about  them  and  my  future 
plans,  in  New  York,  where  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  if  not  to  see 
you. 

Ever  Yours, 
Fredrika. 
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Through  Mary  Hamilton  I  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  of 
you  yesterday;  spring  is  coming  and  good  tidings  and  things  with 
it.»« 

New  York,  Friday,  February  28,[?]  1850. 

....  My  dear  friend,  I  am  now  here  again  with  my  crop  of 
experience  gathered  during  the  last  three  months,  rich  in  suffer¬ 
ings  and  feelings  and  thoughts.  These  last,  alas!  are  only  seeds 
as  yet;  they  need  a  little  sun,  soft  dew  and  calm  days  and  nights 
to  grow  and  branch  out.  I  turn  my  eyes  south  and  west  for 
that,  and  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for  these  parts  of  your 
country.  I  have  had  some  ambitious  ideas  of  going  down  to 
Cuba,  and  after  a  stay  there  to  New  Orleans.  But  after  con¬ 
sidering  all  things  and  looking  over  all  different  projects  for  my 
goings  and  comings,  I  have  almost  come  back  to  the  plan 
you  laid  out  for  me  on  the  Hudson,  and  think  I  shall  keep  to 
that  as  the  most  rational  and  pleasant  one  for  me.  For  a  few 
days  I  shall  stay  with  the  Springs,  and  then,  probably  at  the  end 
of  next  week,  go  by  steamer  down  to  Charleston.  This  at  least 
is  my  wish,  but  I  must  talk  with  Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Anne 
Lynch  before  I  finally  decide.  The  former  wishes  me  to  go  with 
her  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  promised  the  latter  to  [ac¬ 
company  her  to]  Washington.  Well,  I  should  like  sooner  or 
later  to  go  there  with  her,  only  that  I  do  not  believe  my  forces 
equal  to  a  battle  with  Congress  etc.  at  present,  and  should 
wish  to  be  soothed  by  the  balms  of  the  South  a  little  while.  And 
then  I  shall  see  the  wonderful  “West”  as  the  westerners  say  and 
then — by  the  waters  of  Niagara  I  shall  see  my  best  ....  friends 
again. 

The  stars  all  alike?  Oh  no,  indeed.  That  would  never  do. 
May  the  Cedars  and  Firs  take  their  position  on  the  mountains, 
and  look  out  freely  over  earth.  But  may  they  allow,  the  Mosses 
and  Lichens  to  associate  at  their  feet,  and  bloom  and  enjoy 
life  in  the  luxuries  of  the  same  sun  and  the  same  dew,  yea, 
may  these  aristocrats  of  nature  feel  glad  to  give  shadow  and 
shelter  to  these  low-bred  brethren,  and  feel  the  benefits  they 
derive  from  them.  In  mankind  we  are  still  more  deeply  related 

**  This  note  was  published  in  Brev,  op  cit.,  p.  542. 
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to  one  another.  One  star  surpasses  another  in  magnitude,  but 
we  shall  all  be  stars,  and  the  groups  of  the  firmament  be  the  only 
true  reflectors  of  the  starry  groups  in  human  society.  Certainly 
the  science  of  sciences,  the  formation  of  human  society,  must 
come,  and  the  laws  or  order,  of  harmony,  those  eternal  accords 
of  wisdom,  which,  Solomon  says  “played  before  God,”  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  we  believe  preexistent  in 
Him  as  the  essence  of  His  being,  those  laws  which  we  admire  in 
every  beautiful  formation  in  science,  art,  nature,  in  the  sym¬ 
metrical  figures  (“klangfigurer”)  formed  by  sand  grains  and 
inspired  by  a  tone  of  music, — those  laws  must  appear  even  in 
human  life  and  must  form  the  true  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  all  their  different  spheres  and  labors  and  talents. 
And  it  is  coming.  It  is  coming  every  day  of  this  century.  I 
see  it,  I  hear  it  everywhere,  and  in  the  socialist  (the  true  and 
rational  one),  I  see  only  the  theoretical  exponent  of  things  which 
are  practically  going  on  and  coming  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Saturday  morning.  A  bright  good  morning  to  you!  I  am  happy 
I  am  well,  and  though  not  certain  of  my  strength  (i.e.  how  far  I 
can  trust  it)  I  am  extremely  thankful  for  being  so  well.  Nay,  I 
am  almost  glad  to  have  been  unwell,  for  that  has  procured  me 
the  acquaintance  of  friendship  of  that  dear,  excellent  old  man 
Dr.  Osgood.  The  air  of  New  England  is  indeed  a  trying  one.  It 
seems  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  climate,  and  that  is  a  too  hard  and  exhausting  one  for 
natures  such  as  mine.  Still  I  thank  Massachusetts  for  some 
charming,  springlike  days  in  the  midst  of  winter,  for  its  sky  so 
beautifully  transparent,  so  clear  and  brilliant,  for  its  noble 
elm  trees  in  whose  long  waving  branches  the  little  oriole  hangs 
her  nest  so  pretily  and  confidently.  To  its  schools  and  public 
institutions  I  pay  due  respect,  and  to  several  individuals  I 
give  my  true  admiration  and  love.  From  Boston  I  departed 
with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  in  my  hand,  on  a  sunny 
morning,  easier  in  mind  and  body  than  I  could  have  anticipated 
some  time  before.  Last  Tuesday  I  went  with  Emerson  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble  to  dine  with  the  Lowells.  Mrs.  Kemble  has  inter¬ 
ested  me  of  late.  She  is  a  genial  woman,  full  of  life  and  noble 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  not  free  from  coarseness  and  several 
capital  prejudices. 
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This  is  a  long  letter  for  being  written  on  the  eve  of  a  prob¬ 
able  meeting.  But  I  love  to  talk  to  you,  and  so  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so,  whether  we  meet  now  or  not . 

Ever  Yours, 
“Sweden” 

Brooklyn,  Rose  Cottage,  March  1850. 

What  an  excellent  brother  who  cares  so  nicely  for  his  sister 
— Alas!  for  the  heart,  which  asks  and  weeps,  though  the  head 
is  proudly  looking  about  and  above  all  earthly  things  and 
feelings!  But  lo!  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  came  good  Mr. 
Spring  galloping  on  his  good  Dolly,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm! 
I  knew  at  once  from  whom  it  came;  I  took  the  basket,  saw  the 
flowers,  read  the  le[tter],  and  things  came  pleasantly  dancing  to 
my  mind.  For  it  was  so  like  a  day  three  months  ago,  when  I 
was  at  Rose  Cottage,  and  had  beautiful  letters  and  flowers 
from  you.  Three  (and  more  than  three)  months  had  gone,  both 
dreary  and  rich  to  me  at  the  same  time,  full  of  changes  and 
mental  wants,  and  there  I  was  again  at  the  pleasant,  peaceful 
home,  the  sunset  glowing  as  before.  The  spirit  of  my  friend  was 
there  speaking  in  kind  words  and  radiant  flowers,  and — I 
blessed  all  true  souls  in  heaven  and  on  earth !  I  have  wandered 
through  the  desert  of  life,  and  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  have 
ascended  the  Nebo  from  which  I  have  seen  and  actually  do  see 
the  promised  land,  and  this  long  sorrow  and  this  bright  blissful 
vision  have  rendered  all  earthly  things,  roses,  laurels,  loves, 
friendships,  kings,  and  queens  comparatively  pale  and  cheap  to 
me.  But  when  one  of  the  angels  of  this  earthly  life  comes  to  me 
beautiful  and  true,  I  cannot  but  receive  him  as  an  angel,  and 
harbor  him  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  my  soul,  in  joy  and 
thankfulness,  though  I  feel  prepared  for  his  taking  wing  and 
leaving  me  again.  He  was  with  me  once,  I  had  him,  I  heard 
him,  I  saw  him,  loved  him,  and  understood  him;  is  not  that 
enough,  is  not  that  a  blessing?!  Thanks  to  thee,  heavenly  mess¬ 
enger,  that  thou  earnest!  Thy  footsteps  have  hallowed  the  sands 
of  the  soul.  They  were  barren.  Now  roses  bloom  there! 

....  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-day  and  shall  stay  there 
with  Mrs.  Kirkland  till  Thursday.  Then  I  shall  go  back  to 
Rose  Cottage,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  (if  I  shall  not  see  you  at 
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Mrs.  Kirkland’s,  Irving  Place  No.  45)  and  talk  with  you.  I 
shall  hear  Emerson  lecture  in  Brooklyn  on  Thursday  or  Friday, 
and  then  on  Saturday  make  my  way  to  the  South  in  a  sailing 
packet,  as  the  steamer  does  not  go  that  week.  The  romance  of 
the  year  is  opening  ....  and  it  is  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  fear 
and  delight  that  I  look  forward  to  it  in  your  country.  It  is  a 
cup  of  nectar  which  is  almost  too  strong  for  me,  and  the  sun  of 
this  region  is  too  burning  for  my  blood.  Still  with  my  Downing- 
medicine  as  a  comforter,  and  a  calmer  mind  I  hope  to  go  through 
it  without  being  consumed.  How  glad  I  was  and  am  over  the 
little  magician  with  its  innocent  looking  grains  all  full  of  magic 
charms.  They  excel  all  those  my  dear  old  doctor  gave  me  on  the 
way,  and  he  must  acknowledge  it. 

Fredrika. 

I  wish  you  could  see  how  beautiful  your  flowers  look  in  a 
noble  alabaster  vase  from  Vienna!  I  kiss  them  with  my  eyes 
and  lips  morning  and  evening. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  15,  1850. 

....  I  thank  you  again  for  your  good  gifts,  letters,  good 
words,  flowers,  and  now  for  the  very  great  pleasure  afforded  me 
by  your  visit,  short  lived  and  imperfect  as  it  was.  Alas  for  the 
imperfections  of  this  life!  I  share  most  heartily  your  feelings 
about  these.  Two  drops  now  and  then  out  of  the  cup  of  life’s 
nectar,  and — it  is  taken  away!  But  is  it  not  (I  feel  it  so)  a  con¬ 
solation  to  feel,  to  know  that  the  cup  is  there,  that  it  is  filled 
and  full  for  us?  For  it  is  clear  it  will  come  to  us  again  in  the 
agape  of  life.  How  sweet  to  know  that  we  possess  it  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love  of  true  and  faithful  hearts . 

Why  did  you  hurry  so  from  town?  Mr.  Bellows  was  on 
a  chase  for  you  yesterday  morning,  I  think,  to  invite  you  to  din¬ 
ner  with  Emerson  and  your  friend.  It  was  a  pleasant  dinner 
more  so  than  dinners  usually  are.  Bellows  and  -Emerson  are 
most  sunny  and  agreeable.  Emerson  was  charming.  He  came  to 
see  us  at  Irving  Place  in  the  evening,  (rather  attracted,  I  think 
by  Mrs.  Kirkland)  and  stayed  till  late.  I  read  to  him  “The 
Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  which  amused 


him  much.  To-night  we  shall  hear  him  lecture  again.  Why! 
You  should  have  been  there  also! 

I  shall  probably  not  see  you  again  before  I  go  south,  for  my 
plans  are  altered  and  I  shall  sail  on  Tuesday  next.  The  steamer 
which  is  to  go  next  Saturday  is  in  so  poor  condition  that  nobody 
will  insure  it,  and  I  have  been  advised  by  knowing  men  not  to 
go  in  it. 

Adieu  my  dear,  dark-looking  friend;  adieu  my  dear  violet¬ 
eyed  Caroline!  Bless  you  both!  Thank  you  for  your  charming 
kindness  to  me!  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again,  and  what 
stores  of  the  South  and  West  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  by  the 
waters  of  Niagara! 

Ever  yours, 
Fredrika. 

Brooklyn,  Rose  Cottage,  Monday,  March,  1850. 

I  feel  so  well  to-day,  so  happy,  so  thankful  to  God  and  men, 
so  peaceful — though  a  snow  storm  is  raging  around  me  and  I 
am  preparing  to  sail  on  the  stormy  sea — that  I  must  write  to 
bid  you  good  bye!  ....  Remember — if  we  should  not  meet 
again,  for  such  absurd  things  will  happen  sometimes — remember 
how  happy  you  have  made  me  through  your  beautiful  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  delightful  feelings  you  have  awakened  in  me! 
And  now  .... 

Tuesday. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  when  lo! 
the  departure  was  postponed  anew.  Marcus  Spring,  who  had 
deferred  engaging  my  passage  on  the  good  ship  Catherine,  found 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  do  it,  all  habitable  places  filled; 
and  the  captain  stoutly  insisted  that  he  would  not  take  a  lady 
on  board  “particularly  an  author,  who  might  write  [something 
about  the  trip]  in  her  book  and  expose  his  bad  accomoda¬ 
tions!”®^  Mr.  Spring  wasted  all  his  eloquence  in  vain;  the 
captain  was  inexorable;  he  would  not  take  me  for  love  or  money; 
and  so  I  had  to  remain  behind  and  wait  for  the  steamer,  which 
after  all,  seems  to  have  been  badly  slandered  by  Savannah 

This  is  an  echo  of  the  travel  books  on  America  by  Dickens  and  Mrs. 
Trollope. 
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people  (for  competition’s  sake)  and  turns  out  to  be  a  Southerner 
of  first  quality,  even  higher  insured  than  “the  good  ship  Cather¬ 
ine.”  I  was  so  well  disposed  to  battle  with  storms  and  other 
inconveniences,  that  I  was  at  first  sorry  over  the  delay,  but 
was  soon  reconciled  and  found  out  that  all  is  for  the  best.  Nor  is 
it  very  trying  to  have  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  with  the  Springs, 
at  their  rosy  Cottage.  Indeed  I  never  saw  people  who  take  life 
and  all  things  in  a  more  easy  and  pleasant  way. 

Thursday. 

....  Yes,  Caroline,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  friends  to 
meet  in  great  cities  and  on  short  calls;  so  much  so  that  I  have 
even  wished  not  to  see  my  American  brother  here  again,  in 
that  manner,  before  I  went  away,  at  least  not  wished  that  he 
should  take  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  for  so  little  pleasure.  I 
cannot  wish  to  have  his  company  mixed  up  with  that  of  other 
visitors  and  a  thousand  trifles  which  intrude  and  fill  up  mind  and 
time  during  these  last  moments  of  packing  [preparatory  to  my 
departure].  He  is  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  and  too  dear  to  me 
for  that. 

[You  may]  be  sure,  Caroline,  Emerson  went  to  Irving 
Place  to  see  Mrs.  Kirkland.  Emerson  is  a  devourer  of  men  and 
women.  He  likes  just  to  come  and  look  upon  them;  swallow 
them,  soul  and  body;  in  a  twinkle  digest  them  and  put  them 
away  duly  numbered  in  some  corner  of  his  mind  or  out  of  his 
mind,  and  be  done  with  them.  And  that’s  the  story.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Kirkland  is  well  worth  knowing,  and  particularly  for 
(what  E[merson]  does  not  know)  her  strong  and  tender  womanly 
feelings.  So  you  must  like  her,  Caroline,  and  you,  dark-looking 
brother  of  mine,  must  frown  on  me  if  you  frown  on  her,  for 
I’ll  stand  by  her  side.  But  he  will  not.  By  the  way,  it  was  well 
he  shook  my  hardened  conscience  about  that  letter  to  Mrs. 
[Charles  Jared]?  Ingersoll.  I  have  answered  it  now.  It  was  a 
very  amiable  letter,  and  I  do  not  know  where  I  had  my  head 
when  I  first  read  it. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Emerson  again  here, 
and  hearing  him  lecture;  and  still  greater  pleasure  in  meeting 
twice  that  handsome  man,  H.  W.  Channing.  How  much  more 
spiritual  and  angelic  than  Emerson!  But  Emerson  is  a  magician. 
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Friday  night. 

To-morrow  I  shall  leave  with  the  Southerner,  The  weather 
has  been  fine  to-day  but  now  looks  frowning  and  sultry.  The 
children  are  laughing  downstairs  and  I  hear  the  cheerful  voices 
of  the  excellent  parents.  How  good  they  are,  how  benevolent! 
Marcus  Spring  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

Well,  I  must  bid  you  adieu!  I  am  not  glad,  and  life  looks 
rather  stern.  Just  now  I  need  your  smile,  for  it  is  full  of  sunshine, 

and  the  cheering  words  of  Caroline . I  shall  write  to  you 

from  the  South;  you  will  have  my  first  letter  from  there,  as 
you  have  my  last  from  here . 

Fredrika. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  March  30,  1850, 

On  this  most  rainy,  stormy,  dismal,  cold  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  day,  when  all  sweet  illusions  about  the  paradise  (in 
point  of  climate)  of  the  United  States  seem  destroyed,  I  will 
write  to  my  dear  friends  on  the  river  in  the  North  to  tell  them 

how  w'ell,  how  happy  I  am . A  fig  for  the  weather  out-of- 

doors,  if  we  but  have  sunshine  in  our  minds,  and  spring  in  our 
inner  life!  It  is  Easter  now,  the  time  of  resurrection,  and  the 
bells  are  merrily  chiming  in  the  dark  and  chilly  air.  I  am  well 
in  body  and  mind,  happy  in  feeling  so,  and  happy  in  the 
thought  of  you  and  of  the  beautiful  spirits  in  the  North  whom  I 
have  met,  never  to  part  with  again  but  to  commune  with  in 
love,  by  living  word  or  in  the  silence  of  the  heart.  Whether  it 
be  the  influence  of  returning  health  or  of  repose  and  new 
scenery,  it  is  certain  that  I  have  not  for  months  felt  so  up  and 
alive  in  America,  as  since  I  came  here,  even  on  the  passage 
from  New  York,  and  cold  and  gray  when  I  came  here;  but  on 
the  trip  there  was  one  day,  Tuesday,  (the  snowstorm  made  the 
steamer  defer  departure  until  Monday  morning),  and  full  of 
beauty,  when  the  air  all  at  once  turned  mild  as  in  May,  and  the 
heaven  was  all  light,  the  ocean  all  gold,  the  winds,  zephyrs, 
and  the  w’aves  were  playing  like  naiads.  As  the  sun  set  and  the 
moon  rose  in  mild  glory,  life  seemed  an  enjoyment.  That  was 
the  afternoon  and  evening  when  we  rolled  on  towards  Cape 
Hatteras  whose  lighthouse  beacon  shone  like  a  great  star  from 
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the  southern  horizon,  and  where  we  came  into  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Mexican  gulf.  But  little  did  the  star  promise  keep  its 
prophesy  of  fair  weather. 

Still,  on  the  gray  morning  of  our  arrival,  the  aspect  of  the 
land,  the  coasts  covered  with  dark  pines,  beautiful  in  form,  and 
the  green  deciduous  trees,  pleased  me,  and  when  later  in  the  day 
the  sun  came  forth  (and  on  the  next  day  also),  I  enjoyed 
greatly  strolling  about,  alone,  on  quests  of  discovery,  myself 
undiscovered  as  yet  by  the  hospitable  inhabitants,  and  looking 
at  the  strange  trees  and  houses.  It  was  so  cold  that  the  verdure 
which  was  peering  forth  everywhere,  the  beautiful  weeping 
willows  and  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  trees,  etc.,  looked  artificial 
and  almost  like  the  decorations  of  a  theatre.  You  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  real.  But  in  some  sunny  moments  it  was  charming 
to  hear  the  wind  murmur  in  the  orange  groves,  to  see  the  roses 
and  lilies  nodding  from  terraces  and  gardens,  to  hear  the  tones 
of  the  mocking-bird  from  its  cage,  and  now  and  then  feel  a 
delightful  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  and  young  grass  stealing 
through  the  air.  And  how  often  I  stood  still,  gazing  on  a  tree  or 
plant  I  never  had  seen  before,  longing  to  know  its  name  and 
something  of  its  life,  and  how  often  I  wished  for  my  brother  in 
the  Highlands  to  ask  him  botanical  questions,  and  to  go  about 
here  as  his  pupil.  Then  I  greeted  old  friends  on  the  ground,  the 
white  and  the  golden  Trifolium,  the  Leontodon  [dandelion], 
and  other  plants  which  reminded  me  of  my  native  land.  To¬ 
day  I  have  set  about  studying  the  botany  of  the  South,  in  a 
book  written  after  the  natural  system.  I  shall  study  that  here, 
for  I  have  no  true  knowledge  of  it,  only  glimpses;  nor  am  I 
sure  that  Mr.  Derby’s  botany  will  satisfy  me,  but  I  shall  imbibe 
its  learning  and  will  talk  with  you,  my  brother  on  the  Hudson, 
about  these  things,  for  they  interest  me  greatly  and  I  have 
some  ideas  of  the  biology  and  lives  of  plants  which  I  should 
like  to  carry  out  to  clarify  my  own  mind.  Certainly  much 
wisdom  for  our  human  life  could  be  learned  from  the  observation 
of  the  individual  lives  of  plants  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed,  though  laws  in  nature  can  only  by  analogy  and  often 
but  distantly  apply  to  the  laws  of  the  spirit  and  its  world.  Still 
there  is  a  point  where  they  must  come  together.  But  of  this  more 
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when  we  meet  and  have  a  good  talk  in  quiet  nature  groves  and 
halls. 

I  have  lived  for  two  days  in  a  little  room,  uncomfortable 
enough,  in  a  hotel  (The  Mansion  House),  where  I  followed  two 
friends  (Quakers)  with  whom  I  formed  a  sort  of  silent  friendship 
on  the  steamboat,  for  I  would  not  accept  an  offered  home  in 
Mr.  [W.]  Howland’s  family  before  knowing  a  little  more  of  their 
home.  Now  I  do,  and  am  going  there  for  the  rest  of  my  visit 
in  Charleston.  The  town  looks  rather  pleasing  with  its  large 
streets  planted  with  trees,  just  turning  green,  and  homely 
houses  with  high  roofs  and  many  gardens.  The  streets  swarm 
with  negroes  and  mulattos  looking  ugly  but,  for  the  most  part, 
good-humored.  Two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city  seem 
to  be  colored  people. 

Sunday. 

Cold  and  dreary,  strong  northwinds  blowing  continually. 
But  I  am  well  and  bright,  and  whenever  I  feel  well  I  find  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  the  gloom  of  nature.  When  I  thus  feel  elated 
and  rich  in  mind,  I  like  to  look  at  my  face  in  the  mirror  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  marks  that  approaching  old  age  is  making  there,  such 
as  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh, — and  smile  at  it,  for  I  see  the 
young  and  eternal  spirit  blooming  and  brightening  behind  the 
chrysalis  and  anticipate  its  transforming  power.  How  grand 
and  deep  (and  yet  how  little  understood  in  general)  is  the  idea 
of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  nature  expressed  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  where  the  spiritual  element  is  made 
the  bearer  and  transformer  of  the  natural  element  (matter, 
body)  into  its  higher  form,  a  body  of  beauty  and  purity,  which 
is  anticipated  in  the  moment  [of  participation].  And  so  the  new 
heaven  shall  create  the  new  earth,  the  new  man,  the  new  and 
glorified  nature. 

Monday,  April  1st. 

To-day,  after  four  cold  and  dreary  days,  [we  have]  a  clear 
sun,  a  scene  of  beauty  almost  too  rich  for  this  earthly  existence 
and  for  the  narrow  mind  of  mortals  to  enjoy.  We  would  expand 
as  the  plant  and  the  bud,  we  would  take  wings  as  the  birds  and 
fly  out  and  up  into  the  opened  heavens,  were  we  not  hindered, 
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encompassed  by  this  mortal  clay!  Still,  how  much  we  can  enjoy 
it  even  as  it  is!  In  joy  and  in  sorrow  I  seek  relief  in  tears  when 
life  is  too  much  for  me  ...  . 

Ever  yours, 
Fredrika. 

I  am  extremely  comfortable  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Howland, 
a  quiet  and  pleasing  lady  born  of  Danish  parents,  and  with  a 
fine  family  of  children.  But  slavery  will  be  a  difficulty  and  a 
drawback  to  me  here,  and  I  realize  how  much  I  shall  be  in  need 
of  that  “native  tact”  (which  I  have  not)  to  steer  safely  and 
rightly  through  the  shoals  of  this  institution.  I  have  already 
seen  some  of  the  worst  and  some  of  the  best  features  of  slavery, 
and  have  had  several  discussions  with  slaveholding  people.  I 
try  to  speak  my  mind  gently  and  justly — which  I  must — and 
that’s  the  trouble  [in  associating]  with  the  people  here! 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

{To  be  continued.) 


REGARDING  THE  CONNECTIVE  VOWEL 
-I-  IN  OLD  NORSE  COMPOUNDS 


I.  In  Compounds  Whose  First  Element  is  Derived  from 
ian-:  jan-Werhs, 

The  f-suffix  is  retained  as  the  connective  vowel  -i-  after 
long  stems  and  lost  after  short  stems  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
substantives;  cf.  send-i-madr  (senda)  with  hild-i-leikr  {hildr, 
lo-stem)  and  bar-dagi  (berja)  with  ve'3-fe  (ved,  n.  _/a-stem). 

In  the  case  of  the  substantive  ja/jd-stems  the  radical 
vowel  is  regularly  umlauted  in  composition,  whereas  the 
jan-verhs  sometimes  show  umlaut  and  sometimes  do  not; 
cf.  her-tnadr  {fierr,  m.  ^a-stem),  ved-fe  (ved,  n.  ^a-stem),  hel-fqr 
(hel,  70-stem)  but  bar-dagi  {berja),  spur-dagi  (spyr-ja)  and 
hryn-henda  {hrynjd) . 

The  lack  of  7-umlaut  in  the  verbal  type  bar-,  spur-dagi 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  substantive  stems,  the  verbal 
stem  was  without  thematic  vowel.  Consequently  the  7'-suffix  in 
final  position  became  vocalized  to  i  and  disappeared  regularly 
after  a  short  stem  without  causing  umlaut:  hence,  e.g.,  *bari-> 
*bari  [-dagi]>bar  [-dagi]  like  *sta‘di  acc.  sing.>s/a3;  cf.  on  the 
other  hand,  *wa'dja>*we'8i>ve'd-\-Je. 

The  umlauted  radical  vowel  in  the  type  hryn-henda  is  not  due 
to  /-umlaut  but  represents  an  analogical  transference  from  the 
independent  verb  (hryn-ja),  i.e.,  a  7-umlaut.  Such  an  umlauted 
form  occurs  most  frequently  with  stems  derived  from  jon- 
verbs  where  unlike  the  case  of  the7'a«-verbs  the  umlauted  vowel 
exists  thruout  the  verbal  system;  cf.  bryt-skalm  {brytja,  -a'da, 
-a'dr),  gil-madr  (gilja,  -a'da,  -adr),  etc. 

II.  In  Compounds  Whose  First  Element  is  Derived  From 
Strong  Verbs 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  the  connective  vowel  -/-.  I 
discuss  here  two  types,  1)  al-i-djr,  -fe,  etc.  {ala,  61)  and  2) 
dett-i-dss,  -foss  {delta,  datt). 

The  presence  of  the  connective  vowel  -/-  in  these  two  ex¬ 
amples  must  be  due  to  analogy'  with  the  /an-verbs  (see  I  above) 
but  for  different  reasons. 

*  Cf.  Alexander  J6hannesson,  Die  Komposita  im  Isldndischen  (Reykjavik, 
1929),  §30. 
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Evidently  the  vowel  -i-  in  the  example  al-i-d^r  owed  its 
existence  to  the  fact  that  otherwise  *(U-  (from  ala)  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  al-  ‘all,  entirely,’  as  in  al-feigr,  etc.  The  only 
means  for  differentiating  these  two  protothemes  of  a  compound 
was  the  use  of  the  connective  vowel  -i-  in  the  case  of  the  verbal 
stem  *al-,  the  pattern  for  which  already  existed  in  the  ian- 
verbs  (cf.  send-i-ma'Sr).  The  lack  of  i-umlaut  in  the  type 
al-i-d^r  is  due  to  association  with  the  derivative  verb  ala. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example  dett-i-dss  the  connective 
vowel  -i-  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stem  dett-  is  long  and  contains 
the  radical  vowel  e  (on  a  level  with  the  f-umlaut  of  c);  cf 
dett-i-dss  :send-i-maZr. 

III.  The  Loss  of  the  Connective  Vowel  -i-  in  eyrend-lauss, 
-reki,  etc. 

Eyrendi  is  a  ia-stem  and  we  should  have  expected  *eyrend-i- 
lauss,  etc.  with  connective  vowel  -i-]  cf.  birk-i-beinar,  -vidr 
(birki,  n.  ia-stem).  The  loss  of  the  connective  vowel  -i-  in 
eyrend-lauss  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  present  participles 
in  -nd,  such  as  bdand-karl,  dugand-maUr,  farand-kona,  etc. 

IV.  The  Use  of  the  Connective  Vowel  -i-  for  the  Sake  of 
Euphony 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  connective  vowel  -i-  was  ever 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  euphonic  theory  is  at 
best  a  makeshift  and  in  most  cases  has  nothing  to  support  it. 
Johannesson  (op.  cit.)  occasionally  resorts  to  this  theory;  I 
shall  discuss  here  three  of  his  examples,  eld-i-brandr  (p.  10), 
El-i-vdgar  (p.  12)  and  dygg-i-ligr  (p.  26). 

The  -i-  in  eld-i-brandr  (eldr,  c-stem)  ‘fire  wood’  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  eldi,  iw-stem,  ‘food,  nourish¬ 
ment’  especially  since  a  ‘fire’  (eld-)  is  ‘fed’  (ala)  with  wood.  In 
fact  the  prototheme  eld-i-  in  eld-i-brandr  may  possibly  represent 
the  word  eldi  and  not  eldr  with  analogical  -i-.  At  any  rate, 
euphony^  was  not  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  presence 
of  the  connective  vowel  -*-,  as  is  shown  by  the  regular  form 
eld-brandr,  ‘fire  wood.’ 

*  Cf.  J6hannesson,  op.  cit.,  p.  10:”  ... .  im  Worte  foerilus  Schafzecke  ist 
i  aus  Wohlklangsgriinden  ebenso  wie  im  Worte  ddihrandr  eingedrungen  .  . .  •” 
The  -i-  in  fcer-i-lus  may  be  due  to  analogy  with  the  *o-stems  by  reason  of 
the  umlauted  (ft-umlaut)  vowel  a  (on  a  level  with  thei-umlaut  of  d). 
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The  -i-  in  £i-i-vdgar  {el,  n.  o-stem)  is  hard  to  account  for 
(cf.  il-kaldr),  but  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it  was 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony®  (cf.  al-vfss,  -vitr,  -vdtr,  etc. 
with  the  combination  Iv). 

The  -i-  in  dygg-i-Ugr  {dyggr,  wa-/w5-iitm)  may  easily  be 
explained  as  due  to  analogy  with  the  phonetically  correct 
-i-ligr  in  nominal  and  verbal  la-stems,  such  as  frceg-i-ligr 
(Jrcegr  adj.  ta-/*o-stem),  hir'S-i-ligr  {her'dir,  ta-stem),  krce'S-i- 
ligr  {krada,  ian-verh),  etc.  With  dygg-i-ligr  compare  dreng-i- 
ligr  {drengr,  f-stem),  ill-i-ligr  (illr,  c-/o-stem).  The  fact  that 
the  form  dygg-ligr  (without  connective  -i-)  still  existed  proves 
that  euphony®  alone  can  not  explain  the  insertion  of  the  -i-. 

In  short,  the  spurious  vowel  -i-  is  best  explained  on  the 
ground  of  analogy  even  though  the  point  of  contact  can  not 
always  be  established.  To  what  extent  euphony  was  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  to  this  analogy  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
connective  vowel  -i-  may  have  prevented  certain  unusual 
vowel  combinations  or  may  have  been  preferred  for  rhythmical 
reasons,  but  the  accumulative  force  of  analogy  must  still  remain 
as  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  connective 
vowel. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 


*  Cf.  J6hannesson,  op.  cit.,  p.  12:  “Im  Worte  6li-vdgar  (zu  ft  N.  Hagel- 
oder  Schneeschauer)  ist  i  des  Wohlklangs  wegen  eingefugt  worden.” 

*  Cf.  Jdhannesson,  op.  cit.  p.  26:  “  . . . .  wahrend  im  Worte  dyggiligr 
treu,  rechtschaffen  das  i  wohl  wegen  Wohlklangs  eingeschoben  wurde.” 


ODENSE  AND  ODENSE  AMT-  HANS  CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSENLAND 

One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  “Children’s  Poet”  who  did  not  like  children,  finds  Andersen 
Museum  an  interesting  spot. 

The  interest  that  is  centered  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
all  over  the  world  during  this  one  of  his  anniversary  years,  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  birth,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Andersen  Museum  in  Odense,  is  an 
extension  of  that  always  apparent  in  Denmark. 

This  idea  was  drilled  into  my  mind  while  in  Copenhagen  by 
two  encounters.  The  first  of  these  was  a  brilliant  glimpse  I  had 
of  the  little  sea-green  mermaid  crouched  upon  the  rock  in  the 
park  at  Langelinie,  and  the  second  of  these  was  the  sight  of  the 
Royal  Life  Guards  at  the  Palace  of  Amelianborg.  Both  of 
these  seemed  to  hark  back  to  the  days  of  the  great  poet  and  fairy 
tale  creator  of  Denmark. 

The  mermaid,  her  dull  metallic  back  shining  with  the  glamor 
of  the  sun  setting  off  toward  the  Samso  Belt,  and  the  Cattegat, 
with  its  shadow  cast  upon  the  silvery  stretches  of  the  Oresund, 
and  contemplating  its  stolid  image  in  the  rolling  waters  of  the 
Sound,  seemed  to  beg,  to  entreat  one  to  think  of  its  creator,  of 
its  biographer,  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  had  been  placed 
there;  and  to  think  of  the  man  meant  to  see  in  every  offering 
of  the  country  something  of  beauty. 

And  then,  the  Guards. — I  thought  on  them  in  a  little  attic 
room  up  under  the  gables  in  a  house  in  Fredericksborg  which 
overlooked  the  Have,  and  there  I  thought  and  thought.  I  drew 
out  the  little  leather  bound  book,  “Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,” 
“The  Old  House,”  was  the  title  which  attracted  my  attention, 
and  the  tale  of  the  little  boy  w'ho  inhabited  it,  with  his  tiny  tin 
soldier,  w’hich  was  yet  complete  with  its  dazzling  blue  uniform, 
its  suede  belting,  its  shiny  boots,  and  with  the  black  fur  buzzbe 
perched  erect  upon  its  noble  head,  and  its  rifle  held  stiffly  before 
it.  I  remembered  when  I  had  stood,  a  few  short  hours  before, 
and  seen  the  real  soldiers  which  had  perhaps  provided  Andersen 
with  his  theme. 
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That  was  that,  in  the  morning  I  was  on  the  train  bound  for 
Odense  across  the  Great  Belt. 

Crossing  on  the  ferry  and  arriving  in  the  Andersen  city,  I 
was  more  than  struck  by  the  wonderful  progress  and  civic 
pride  which  is  everywhere  evidenced  in  the  city.  Coming  from 
Copenhagen  which  has  been  termed  “The  Heart  of  Denmark,” 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  see  something  of  dwarfed  nature, 
but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Walking  through  its  streets,  wandering  through  the  markets, 
or  skirting  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  fjords,  or  the  Odense 
River,  thinking  of  no  object,  seeking  no  end,  one  can  best  ap¬ 
preciate  this  section,  not  only  the  city  proper,  but  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside  The  Odense  Amt.  Everywhere  there  crops 
up  something  of  scenic  or  historic  interest,  carrying  the  visitor 
through  times  lost  in  legends  before  Denmark  could  put  pen 
to  historic  page,  and  drifting  down  into  the  mellow  age  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  to  the  later  councils  of  the 
archbishops.  Markers  are  found  of  the  famed  parliament  city 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ruins  left  by  the  Swedish  in¬ 
vasion  that  followed  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  also  evident. 

But  how  many  people  think  of  these,  or  when  visiting 
Odense  stop  to  think  whether  it  is  true  that  the  city  has  its 
breweries,  its  distilleries,  its  glass  works,  chemical  and  tobacco 
factories,  its  textile  mills,  its  machine  shops,  and  its  sugar  re¬ 
fineries?  No  one.  Who  cares,  but  those  commercially  interested, 
that  Odense  has  the  two  elongated  basins  of  the  ship  canal  and 
the  fjord? 

No,  there  are  two  other  things  that  hold  the  interest  of  the 
visitor.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  House, 
and  the  second  is  the  famed  St.  Canute’s  Cathedral,  renowned 
down  through  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  before 
Andersen  was  ever  known,  but  which,  since  his  fame  burst  upon 
the  world,  is  now  a  bit  eclipsed. 

As  England  points  out  its  Shakespere  House  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  Germany  its  Goethe  and  Schiller  Houses  in  Wei¬ 
mar,  Denmark  offers  to  the  little  children,  to  the  grown  children, 
and  to  the  world  in  general,  the  house  of  its  immortal  poet  as 
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a  museum.  It  is  of  especial  interest  now,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  dwelling  is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  year  under 
municipal  ownership.  Now  it  also  holds  new  mementoes  of  the 
poet  in  a  permanent  collection. 

In  the  little  low  house  on  the  corner  of  Hans  Jensennsstrade 
and  Bangs  Boder  is  the  home  in  which  the  great  story  teller  was 
born  in  April  1805,  and  where,  one  hundred  years  later,  follow¬ 
ing  the  agitation  current  when  the  centennial  of  his  birth  was 
celebrated,  the  house  was  opened  to  the  public  as  a  permanent 
memorial.  The  place  has  been  partly  restored  to  the  shape  it 
was  in  when  the  story-teller  was  born  there.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  collected  in  the  small  rooms,  from  large  circles 
of  friends  and  patrons,  all  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
of  his  personal  effects  and  posthumous  mementoes.  There  are 
figures  of  pictures  he  cut  out  as  a  child,  keepsakes  of  the  hope¬ 
less  love  of  his  youth,  manuscripts  and  letters,  furniture  and 
clothes. 

Walking  through  the  low-ceiled  rooms,  one  feels  as  if  every¬ 
thing  talks  in  the  tone  of  the  fairy  story  about  the  odd  master 
whose  own  life  has  been  called  “The  most  beautiful  fairy  story 
in  the  world.”  From  the  poor  shoemaker’s  house,  the  deep 
poet-soul  received  its  first  nourishment.  Through  the  distress 
arising  from  his  poverty  this  soul  was  ripened  to  further  wend 
its  way  through  the  world  of  dreams;  and  from  the  distress 
and  from  the  dreams  of  the  child,  those  stories  which  now, 
through  several  generations  have  been  victorious  throughout 
the  world,  were  born  for  both  the  delight  of  the  children,  and 
the  education  of  the  adults. 

The  fairy  stories  from  the  pen  of  the  struggling  man  who 
turned  his  time  first  from  the  role  of  the  straggling  player  to 
the  dogged  voyager  through  out  of  the  way  sections,  only  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  little  old  house  in  Odense  to  jot  down  his  impressions, 
have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  children  in  Worlds  which  the  limp 
and  ungainly  man,  who  breathed  them  in  his  hoarse  cracked 
voice,  did  not  even  know  existed.  It  has  been  said  that  were  a 
census  taken,  and  the  straggling  copies  of  the  fairy  tales  brought 
in  that  they  would  come  labeled  Greenland,  and  intermediate 
points,  from  the  Hindus  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Hottentots  in 
Africa. 
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On  entering  the  house  I  was  struck  by  many  evidences  of  the 
manner  in  which  Andersen  lived,  and  of  his  propensities  which 
effected  the  childish  simplicity  of  his  works.  In  the  lobby  one 
meets  with  a  show  case  that  contains  pictures  and  various  papers 
referring  to  the  poet’s  early  life,  his  baptism,  his  confirmation, 
and  letters  written  on  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen.  One  interesting 
exhibit  is  the  report  cards  from  the  city  school,  where  it  is  seen 
that  Andersen  commonly  received  “slet”  (bad)  or  “maadelig,” 
(indifferent).  Some  consideration  of  his  difficulties  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  it  is  recalled  that  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  first  started  to  school  to  obtain  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  for  expressing  the  thoughts  which  w’ere  most  certainly 
in  him  even  then. 

On  the  walls  of  the  front  room  of  the  museum  there  are  some 
very  interesting  pictures,  chief  among  these  being  the  Collin 
family,  which  Andersen  has  amply  mentioned  in  his  “A  Fairy 
Tale  of  My  Life.”  Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits 
in  this  room  is  also  connected  with  the  writer’s  fairy  tales.  This 
is  the  original  lead-pencil  drawings  of  the  Danish  illustrator, 
Vilhjalmur  Peterson,  with  which  Andersen’s  works  were  illus¬ 
trated. 

However,  while  each  and  every  one  of  the  rooms  calls  forth 
something  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  the  last  one  on  the 
ground  floor  held  the  greatest  appeal  for  me,  and  would,  I 
believe,  for  every  American  friend  of  the  writer.  The  things 
exhibited  in  this  room  include  Andersen’s  sofa  and  chairs  among 
other  curios  that  were  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago 
in  1892, and  which  remained  in  the  United  States  until  1912  when 
collected  and  handed  over  to  the  museum  as  the  gift  of  Count 
Moltke  the  Danish  Representative  at  Washington,  and  his  wife. 
Countess  Cornelia  Moltke. 

A  hanging  bookcase  in  the  room  contains  the  “World’s  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  the  famous  fairy  tales  illustrated  by  Christian  Tegner. 
Several  showcases  about  the  wall  contain  other  reminders  of 
Andersen’s  later  public  life,  including  his  diploma  as  honorary 
citizen  of  Odense,  his  orders  and  titles.  His  will  is  also  on 
exhibit,  in  which  is  marked  the  passage  where  he  bequeathed 
a  legacy  to  the  poorhouse  school  of  Odense  at  which  he  was  edu¬ 
cated. 
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The  photos  on  the  wall  include  those  of  “Etatsraad”  Mel¬ 
chior  and  his  wife,  in  whose  hospitable  home  the  writer  expired. 
Others  of  the  photos  include  Andersen’s  grave  in  Assistenskir- 
kegaard  in  Copenhagen,  and  of  monuments  erected  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  Rosenborg  Have  and  in  Chicago. 

In  concert  with  many  other  visitors,  I  was  struck  by  the  in¬ 
teresting  number  of  things  connected  with  the  life  of  the  story¬ 
teller  which  had  been  donated  to  the  museum  in  the  thirty  odd 
years  following  his  death,  and  during  the  twenty-five  years  since 
the  house  was  preserved  in  its  present  condition.  Here  it  might 
be  said  that  this  success  is  due  mainly  to  the  Collin  and  Melchior 
families  already  alluded  to,  who  made  it  a  practice,  throughout 
Andersen’s  life  to  preserve  every  single  recollection  of  his  great 
work  that  came  to  their  hands. 

After  viewing  the  Andersen  house,  with  its  pleasing  simplicity 
and  its  reminders  of  the  wonderful  life  that  asked  for  little,  but 
in  spite  of  that  little,  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  Kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Frederick  VI,  Christian  VIII  and  Frederick  VII,  as  well 
as  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  other  important  rulers,  and 
lesser  lights,  it  is  not  altogether  so  hard  to  feel  that  this  little 
city  is  a  place  where  you  may  lay  down  your  burdens  and  walk 
in  peace  and  happiness. 

Leaving  the  house  I  journeyed  through  the  streets  of  Odense, 
the  oldest  city  in  Denmark,  with  a  history  recorded  from  987, 
when  the  German  Emperor,  Otto  the  Third  created  the  Bi¬ 
shopric  of  Odense.  St.  Knud’s  or  to  Anglicize  it,  St.  Canute’s 
Cathedral  is  the  first  thing  that  greets  us,  and  its  very  structure 
recalls  another  event  in  the  history  of  this  romantic  town.  In 
the  year  1086,  the  king,  Canute,  was  killed  by  the  rebellious 
peasants  in  the  Albani  Church  in  Odense  because  of  his  sup¬ 
posedly  tyrannical  measures  against  them. 

A  few  short  years  later  the  murdered  “tyrant”  was  raised 
to  the  sainthood,  and  Odense  became  the  shrine  for  those  who 
came  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 

The  first  building  erected  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom 
of  Canute  was  the  St.  Canute  Cloister.  This  soon  became  one 
of  the  richest  and  the  most  esteemed  in  the  country,  and  its 
church  was  the  principal  one  on  the  Island  of  Funen.  The  pres- 
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sent  St.  Canute’s  Cathedral  replaces  the  oldest  church  which 
was  burned  in  the  time  of  the  Bishop  Gisico  in  1300.  It  is  built 
in  pure  Gothic  style.  Among  the  many  curiosities  housed  in 
this  church  is  the  crypt,  where  the  reliquary  of  St.  Canute  is 
kept,  and  where  among  others,  the  kings  Hans,  and  Christian 
the  Second  are  buried.  There  is  also  a  splendid  reredos  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  sculptured  in  wood  by  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  age,  the  Mecklenborgian,  Claus  Berg. 

To  the  real  student  of  provincial  towns  of  Europe,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  told  that  Odense  is  a  real  old  metropolis,  for  it 
contains  ample  testimony  of  the  fact  in  its  very  make-up.  In 
the  ancient  quarters  with  their  hoary  houses,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  sixteenth  century  structures  which 
line  the  way,  seem,  as  the  tale  of  Andersen  says  “To  seek  to 
bump  their  heads  or  to  whisper  into  the  black  caverns  of  the 
upper  windows.’’  They  will  attract  the  student’s  closest  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  these,  the  Eiler  Ronnow  house,  which  dates  from 
1547,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  by  the  state 
and  the  city  council,  and  is  now  an  interesting  guild  museum. 

Even  when  one  fears  that  the  large  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  sprung  up  in  Odense  are  in  danger  of  taking 
away  its  simple  and  pastoral  beauty,  there  is  a  certain  balm, 
when  you  think  of  the  action  of  the  city  council,  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  classic  history  and  romance  of  the 
city  and  its  surrounding  suburbs.  Ancient  structures  with  their 
interesting  connections  are  restored  with  a  devotion  akin  to 
piety  and  many  public  gardens  all  through  the  city  are  renewed 
without  being  robbed  of  their  natural  grace. 

In  this  way  I  was  able  to  visit  several  of  the  green  spots  of 
the  place  that  were  much  visited  by  the  story-teller,  and  still 
contain  the  same  scenic  appeal  and  the  beckoning  of  nature  that 
they  held  in  his  time.  One  of  these  places  is  the  “Klokkedybet,” 
or  hole  of  the  bell,  in  the  garden  of  Laeseforeningen.  This  spot 
with  its  shining  waters,  and  rippling,  purling,  softly  flowing, 
attraction,  and  with  the  soft  rustle  of  the  trees,  makes  me  wish 
that  I  might,  with  Andersen  to  assist  me,  describe  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  with  his  far-seeing  thoughts,  sit  here  forever,  or  row, 
even  drift  on  the  soft  bosom  of  the  waters. 
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The  Kongen’s  Have  or  King’s  Park  holds  a  like  attraction, 
but  let  us  move  farther  away  and  take  note  of  the  other  parks 
and  public  gardens  which  have  given  Odense  the  name  of  ‘The 
City  with  the  Fine  Public  Gardens.” 

Besides  the  Kongen’s  Have  there  are  several  pretty  public 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  small  Odense  River  which  runs 
through  the  city,  and  along  whose  shores  Andersen  dreamed  a- 
way  his  childhood  life.  These  are  the  Laeseforeningens  Have  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  the  Klosterhaven,  or  the  park  of  St.  Canute’s 
Cluster,  the  Nonnebakken,  or  the  park  of  the  Hill  of  the  Nuns, 
and  the  Munkemose,  or  the  Moor  of  the  Monks.  In  each  of  these 
locations  the  river  and  its  surrounding  country  have  been  util¬ 
ized  in  a  really  pastoral  and  romantic  manner.  The  small  park 
at  the  outskirts  of  Odense,  belonging  to  the  Ansgar  Church  is 
especially  interesting,  and  has  the  beautiful  grove  known  as  Fru- 
ens  B0ge,  or  the  beeches  of  the  Virgin.  As  if  this  is  not  enough, 
the  greens  and  the  life  of  the  fields  and  woods  are  collected  by 
the  Danish  housewives  and  greet  the  visitor  from  balconies  and 
flower  boxes,  dropping  tendrils,  and  shining  leaves  down  to 
meet  the  interested  gaze. 

There  is  color,  there  is  the  simple  joy  of  country  life,  with 
pulsing  throb  of  city  splendor,  and  yet  the  big  city,  with  its 
sixty  thousands  of  people  seems  to  hark  back  to  the  days  of  the 
country  village,  and  to  live  its  own  little  homely  life,  untouched 
by  commercial  splendors.  And  that  thought  reminded  me  of  a 
description  I  had  once  heard  of  Andersen: — “He  fancied  himself 
distinguished  looking,  and  took  a  childish  delight  in  dress  and 
decoration.  His  character  hovered  between  the  childlike  and 
the  childish,  he  never  realized  the  limits  of  his  genius.”  And  we 
think  the  same  is  true  of  the  poet  and  of  his  home  town. 

Charles  S.  Strong 

Scandinavian- American  News  Bureau 
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SOME  SCANDINAVIAN  ELEMENTS  IN  A  MICMAC 
SWAN  MAIDEN  STORY 

After  some  years  of  preoccupation  with  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  Swan  Maidens, ‘  during  which  time  I  have  followed  the 
trail  of  its  migration  from  India  to  the  West,  I  began  watching 
with  particular  interest  the  mutations  of  the  story  as  it  trav¬ 
elled,  or  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  travel,  from  the  European  North 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  America. 

Among  the  Micmac  Indians,  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia, 
this  story  is  current: 

Synopsis;  Two  men  lived  together  in  a  wigwam  on  the  borders  of  a  lake. 
Pulowech  (Partridge)  and  Wejek  (Spruce  Partridge)  were  their  names.  They 
lived  by  hunting. 

Once,  in  the  winter,  Pulowech  was  walking  along  the  shore  of  a  lake. 
He  discovered  three  girls,  arranging  and  braiding  their  hair.  He  tried  to  seize 
one  of  them,  but  they  were  too  quick  for  him  and  plunged  down  a  hole  in  the 
ice.  The  next  time  he  saw  them  he  was  more  crafty,  and,  hiding  behind  some 
boughs  he  had  cut,  succeeded  in  slipping  up  and  capturing  the  hairband  of  one 
of  them.  She  became  his  wife. 

Pulowech  took  her  home,  explained  to  Wejek  that  she  was  his  wife,  and 
established  her  in  the  wigwam.  Pulowech  and  Wejek  now  decide  to  go  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  warning  the  wife  not  to  admit  anyone  to  the  wigwam  while 
they  are  gone.  This  she  faithfully  tries  to  do,  but  a  magician  happens  along  and 
entices  her  to  open  the  door.  There  he  stands  in  wolf-form;  straightway  he 
carriers  her  off.  Eventually,  he  kills  her. 

Wejek  comes  back  from  hunting  and,  finding  Pulowecb’s  wife  gone,  goes 
in  search.  He  finds  the  scoundrel  who  has  murdered  her  but  in  attempting 
revenge  is  himself  slain. 

Pulowech  comes  back,  takes  in  the  situation,  learns  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  of  his  comrade  by  resorting  to  magic,  and  goes  off  in  pursuit.  He 
encounters  many  adventures.  He  sees  a  man’s  leg  protruding  from  a  cliff  and 
chops  it  off.  A  foot  appears  in  like  manner  a  little  further  on  and  he  chops  that 
off.  He  finds  a  squirrel,  half-dead,  picks  it  up  and  speaks  as  follows:  “You 
must  fight  for  me  today.”  Encountering  some  wild  geese  in  a  lake,  he  kills 
them  all.  Coming  upon  an  Indian  in  mortal  guise,  (really  a  magician)  he  is 

'  For  notable  examples  of  the  story,  universally  disseminated,  see  Max 
Muller,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XLIV,  68-74;  Arabian  Nights, td.Latdy  Burton, 
(1886)  III,  401;  T.  F.  Crane,  Italian  Popular  Tales,  pp.  76  ff.;  Indian  Anti¬ 
quary  (1875)  p.  10;  Theodore  Vemalaken,  In  the  Land  of  Marvels,  pp.  262  ff.; 
Francis  Hindes  Groomc,  Gypsy  Folk  Tales,  No.  50,  pp.  188  ff.;  R.  Nisbet  Bain, 
Cossack  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk-Tales,  pp.  178  ff.;  W.R.S. Ralston,  Russian  Folk 
Tales,  p.  120. 
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treated  very  uncivilly.  The  magician,  who  has  a  ferocious  dog,  insists  that 
Pulowech’s  squirrel  fight  with  it.  The  dog  and  squirrel  fight,  the  squirrel 
winning  the  combat  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  an  animal  larger  than 
the  dog,  and  after  two  progeny  have  been  born  to  it,  during  the  fight,  to  aid 
in  the  final  victory. 

The  magician  now  proposes  a  trip  down  the  river  in  his  canoe.  Pulowech 
gets  in;  the  canoe  starts  off,  and  the  river  carries  them  swiftly  along.  Becoming 
more  and  more  turbulent  it  carries  them  through  a  narrow,  rocky  chasm.  Here 
the  magician  suddenly  deserts,  leaving  Pulowech  to  his  fate.  But  Pulowech 
stays  with  the  canoe  and  eventually  comes  out  into  smooth  water. 

Pulowech  comes  to  shore,  discovers  smoke  issuing  from  a  cave  in  the  rocks. 
He  creeps  up  and  is  surprised  to  find  that  his  late  host,  the  magician,  is  relating 
their  recent  adventures  to  an  old  woman — the  owner,  as  it  happens,  of  the  dog 
which  was  killed  by  the  squirrel  and  its  progeny.  The  old  woman  is  enraged 
and  swears  revenge. 

Pulowech  boldly  enters  the  cave.  The  old  woman,  ascertaining  his  identity, 
begins  to  build  a  fire,  bringing  in  the  hemlock  bark  which  she  has  prepared 
from  outside  the  cave.  It  is  her  intention  to  roast  Pulowech  to  a  turn.  But  it  is 
in  vain.  Pulowech  weathers  the  fire.  It  is  now  his  opportunity.  He  closes  the 
entrances,  builds  a  sizT’.ling  fire,  and  burns  the  old  woman  and  the  magician  to 
a  cinder.* 

Another  Micmac  story  deals  with  Pulowech  and  Wejek  but 
concerns  chiefly  the  history  of  Pulowech’s  son,  Usitebulajoo 
and  his  sister.  The  first  part  of  the  story  follows  the  Swan 
Maiden  pattern  and  exhibits,  essentially,  the  features  of  a 
Greenland  and  a  Siberian  story.®  While  it  isn’t  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  this  article  to  explore  the  extent  of  these  similarities,  it 
should  be  noted  that  while  one  strand  of  our  story  is  Norse,  the 
other  is  Eskimo-Siberian. 

The  second  part  of  the  Micmac  story  deals  with  the  marriage 
of  Usitebulajoo  to  a  whale-woman.  The  whale-wife  lays  a  tabu 
on  the  son  of  Pulowech  never  to  take  her  near  the  sea-shore. 
This  tabu  is  violated  and  the  whale-wife  takes  to  the  sea,  with 
her  and  Usitebulajoo’s  son,  and  makes  off  for  her  sea-home. 
Usitebulajoo  stands  on  the  shore  mourning  her  loss.* 

Another  story  containing  the  Swan  Maiden  motif  is  the 

*  S.  T.  Rand,  Legends  of  the  Micmacs,  pp.  Iff. 

*  The  Siberian  (Chukchi)  story  is  almost  exactly  parallelled  by  the  Eskimo. 
See  C.  Fillingham  Coxwell,  ^Siberian  and  Other  Folk-Tales,  Tale  No.  10,  p.  82, 
and  Henry  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  pp.  145  ff. 

*  Rand,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  44  ff. 
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Micmac  story  of  “The  Badger  and  the  Star-Wives.”®  Since  the 
Swan  Maidens  are  highly  conventionalized  in  this  tale,  and 
since  it  relates  more  specifically  the  “daughters  of  the  Sun” 
episode,  it  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  only  to  point  out  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  bird-woman  motif  among  the  Micmacs. 

What  Norse  elements  are  present  in  these  North  American 
Indian  stories?  In  answering  this  question  tw'o  means  can  be 
used.  In  the  first  place  similarities  in  folk-lore  background  can 
be  exhibited;  in  the  second  place  a  prototypical  story  can  be 
presented. 

In  the  first  Micmac  story  we  have  three  maidens,  arranging 
and  braiding  their  hair,  on  an  ice-covered  lake.  This  picture 
immediately  suggests  Norse  and  Teutonic  parallels.  In  the 
Volund  story  in  the  Eddas,  for  example,  there  are  three  Swan 
Maidens  sitting  on  the  strand  spinning  linen.  In  general,  the 
Micmac  maidens  bear  a  distinguishable  relationship  to  the  three 
fates,  common  to  Teutonic  mythological  stories. 

The  legs  protruding  from  the  cliffs,  the  evil  grandmother  and 
her  magician  son  possess  characteristics  in  common  with  the 
Northern  trolls,  those  cave-dwelling,  evil-intentioned  beings 
who  turned  to  stone  when  caught  abroad  at  daybreak.®  More¬ 
over,  the  Micmac  maidens,  in  disappearing  down  the  ice-holes, 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Norse  other-world  beings,  specific¬ 
ally,  the  elves.  Ice-holes,  “alfa  vakir,”  are  regarded  as  the 
special  property  of  elves.'^  And  finally,  there  is  the  Micmac 
magician  as  w'er-wolf. 

An  Icelandic  Swan  Maiden  story  which  exemplifies  the  rela¬ 
tionship  existing  between  the  Norse  and  Indian  ones  is  the 
following: 

A  man  was  walking  along  the  sea-shore  one  Christmas  day,  late  in  the 
evening.  He  passed  a  rock  cave.  On  the  shore  near  this  cave  he  noticed  several 
seal-skins.  One  of  these  he  picked  up  and  tucked  under  his  shirt.  Elves  rushed 
forth  from  the  cafe,  seized  their  seal-skins  and  jumped  into  the  sea.  But  one 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

*  See  in  this  connection  Powell  and  Magnusson’s,  Legends  of  Iceland,  (Sec¬ 
ond  Series)  Introductory  Essay,  Ixi-lxvi,  wherein  the  “demoniac  malice”  and 
the  more  concrete  attributes  of  the  trolls  are  described. 

’’  Ibid.,  xlviii. 
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of  them,  whose  seal-skin  the  man  had  captured,  remained  behind,  attempting 
to  regain  it.  But  the  man  retained  it,  and,  taking  her  home,  married  her. 

But  she  never  loved  him,  and  though  she  stayed  with  him  for  two  years, 
bearing  him  a  boy  and  a  girl,  she  seemed  to  be  unhappy. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  sea  in  front  of  their  home,  a  seal  swam,  back  and 
forth,  along  the  coast.  It  was  her  sea-kinsman. 

Once  when  her  mortal  husband  was  not  at  home,  she  found  her  seal-skin, 
put  it  on,  and  vanished.® 

This  Story  bears  many  resemblances  to  the  Micmac  stories. 
The  Swan  Maiden,  (in  our  case  of  course,  here,  the  synonomous 
Seal  Maiden)  bears  two  children  to  her  mortal  mate,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  as  in  the  second  story  of  Pulowech.  Her  kin  dwell  in 
rock  caves,  as  do  the  kin  of  Pulowech’s  wife.  They  are  water- 
beings,  and  the  wife  must  rejoin  her  people.  In  both  stories,  that 
is,  the  second  Pulowech  story,  and  this  one,  the  final  picture  is 
that  of  the  sea-wife  rejoining  her  sea-kinsmen. 

While  the  possibility  of  ever  establishing  conclusively  the 
line  of  travel  taken  by  primitive,  unwritten  stories  is  remote, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  this  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
stories  draw  from  two  foreign  sources,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Norse,  from  a  Swan  Maiden  literature  embedded  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mythology,  that  the  journey  of  the  Swan  Maidens 
was  from  the  east,  via  the  arctic  circle,  to  the  west. 

Martin  Severin  Peterson 

University  of  Nebraska 


•  Islenzkar  pjddsSgur  og  Mfintpri,  Leipzig,  1862-74,  XII. 
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Farms  and  Fanes  of  Ancient  Norway.  By  Magnus  Olson.  Instituttet  for 

Sanunenlignende  Kulturforskning  IX.  Oslo,  1928.  $2.50. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  humanistic  studies  in  which  we  Americans  seem 
destined  to  remain  outsiders  it  is  the  study  of  place-names  which,  with  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in  European  countries,  disputing  the  claims 
of  history  and  philology — or,  to  put  it  more  sensibly,  cooperating  ever  more 
closely  with  these  older  disciplines — in  comparative  research  into  the  early 
phases  of  civilization.  In  Scandinavia,  especially,  the  study  of  place-names  is 
flourishing,  and  new  and  important  results  have  been  achieved.  No  wonder.  Not 
only  is  an  exceptionally  intelligent  nationalism  at  work,  in  the  North,  with 
even  farm  laborers  and  cottiers  appreciating  the  value  and  meaning  of  anti¬ 
quarian  finds,  but  conditions  are  exceptionably  favorable,  all  around.  As  we 
know,  these  racially  almost  homogeneous  countries  have  not  been  seriously 
disturbed,  either  racially  or  linguistically,  ever  since  Paleolithic  times.  Some 
place-names  now  in  current  use  no  doubt  go  back  two  thousand  years  and  are 
attached  to  farms  which,  for  aught  we  know,  are  worked  by  descendants  of 
those  who  lived  there  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Runic  inscriptions  often  tie 
up  most  helpfully,  especially  in  Norway,  with  the  information  given  by  a  copious 
ancient  literature  alive  to  the  habits  and  history  of  the  past,  and  with  the  tang 
of  immemorial  heathendom  strong  in  its  poetic  monuments.  Still  further,  early 
medieval  diplomas,  land  registers  and  church  records  offer  an  almost  complete 
roster  of  farms. 

In  Norway,  the  work  of  Oluf  Rygh  and  his  collaborators,  the  monumental 
series  of  Norske  Gaardnavne  (Norwegian  Farm  Names)  1897-1924,  with  its 
abundance  of  running  comments  furnishing  old  written  forms  and  present-day 
pronunciations,  has  laid  the  abiding  foundation  for  place-name  studies.  In 
method  and  copiousness  this  undertaking  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any  similar 
undertaking.* 

As  its  subtitle  (the  Place-names  of  a  Country  Discussed  in  Their  Bearing 
on  Social  and  Religious  History)  indicates,  the  volume  here  discussed  presents, 
in  the  main,  an  interpretation  of  these  studies  for  a  wider  public;  and,  as  we 
may  expect  from  the  author  of  Bedenske  Kidlminder  (Reminiscences  of 
Heathen  Cult  in  Norwegian  Place-names),  The  Eggjum  Runestone  Inscription, 
and  many  other  penetrating  and  enlightening  articles,  holds  more  than  it 
promises.  Older  discoveries  are  re-interpreted,  boundary  stakes  against  the 
darkness  of  prehistoric  times  are  moved  back  circumspectly,  here  and  there, 
deep  vistas  into  immemorial  conditions  are  opened  up. 

Both  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  and  the  inherent 
interest  for  readers  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  its  contents. 

Though  small  as  to  number  of  inhabitants,  Norway  comprises  some  50,000 

*  England  now  has  started  the  English  Place-name  Society,  1923  ff.,  under 
fine  auspices. 
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farms  (and  several  times  that  number  of  separate  holdings)  of  generally  large 
size  and,  most  often,  extreme  diversity,  owing  to  the  enormous  topographic 
complexity  introduced  by  its  innumerable  mountains,  moors,  fjords,  forests, 
rivers,  islands;  which  again  involves  a  correspondingly  great  number  of  place- 
names  to  designate  the  parcels  of  arable  land,  the  wood-lots,  the  meadows  and 
mountain-pastures,  the  lakes,  hills,  crags,  creeks,  bays  etc.  owned  by  an  estate. 
It  is  calculated  that  there  exist  upwards  of  5  million  of  such  place-names  dating 
back  at  least  a  couple  of  generations.  Of  this  mass,  naturally  only  the  farm- 
names  are  capable  of  shedding  light  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  past.  Reflection  will  show,  moreover,  that  the  better  the  farm,  the  more 
tenacious  its  name  is  likely  to  cling  to  it,  apart  from  linguistic  changes,  whereas 
the  mortality  of  names  attached  to  inferior  settlements  is  naturally  great  since 
they  are  most  apt  to  revert  to  their  natural  condition  so  soon  as  economic  con¬ 
ditions  worsen. 

As  there  are  practically  no  (old)  villages  in  Norway,  the  farm  is  the  social 
institution,  each  a  little  world  unto  itself,  with  a  religious,  economic,  legal, 
political,  convivial  status  of  its  own,  and  sustaining  definite  relations  to  other 
centers.  Under  such  circumstances,  dwelling-place,  name  and  family  are  inse¬ 
parably  connected.  What  with  the  allodial  system  “they  kept  the  farm  as  firmly 
as  they  kept  the  teeth  in  their  mouths”  (as  Skar  says  of  Saetesdalen)  and  the 
farm-names  thus  preserve  the  strongest  continuity  of  any  place-names.  They 
are  the  Norwegian  ‘titles  of  nobility.’  Under  Olsen’s  skilful  hand  they  are  made 
to  yield  absorbing  information  as  to  the  lives  lived  on  the  baronial  manor,  on 
the  yeoman’s  farm,  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Most  fundamental,  we  learn  that 
the  oldest  conditions  reveal  the  existence  of  the  ‘patriarchal  family’  which,  for 
that  matter,  persisted  in  spots  down  into  the  nineteenth  century,  as  still  in 
the  Balkan,  the  Jugo-slavic  Zadruga.  It  is  an  institution  which  ethnologists  re¬ 
cognize  as  characteristic  of  nomadic  life  and  a  certain  low  stage  of  agriculture 
and  which,  in  the  North,  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  onward  ceded  ground  to 
the  ‘conjugal  family.’  Under  that  system,  a  score  or  two  of  persons  might  live 
on  a  single  farm  (though  not  necessarily  under  the  same  roof-tree)  which  was 
cultivated  loosely  on  the  extensive  domain  about  it.  With  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  partition  of  the  home-fields  followed,  in  the  east  of  Norway;  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  ever  poorer  land  up  in  the  hills  by  dependents,  in  the  more  inhospitable 
west.  That  the  social  and  economic  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  farm-names, 
Norwegians  know  intuitively,  to  this  day.  And  I  may  say  in  passing  that  in  no 
respect  does  Ibsen  reveal  more  plainly  his  intimate  and  authentic  knowledge  of 
Norwegian  conditions  than  in  the  selection  of  names  for  the  characters  in  his 
social  dramas.  Thus  it  is  felt  that  uncompounded  names  such  as  Holm,  As, 
Gran  generally  rank  higher  than  compounded  ones  like  Molvik,  Krokstad,  or 
such  with  the  suffixed  article,  indicative  of  recent  origin,  such  as  Granholmen, 
Asherget\  and  that  -rud  and  -set  names  show  ‘hill-billy’  origin;  whereas  those  in 
-heim  and  -vin  belong  to  estates  on  rich  land. 

It  was  the  great  P.  A.  Munch  who  first  made  a  typological  study  of  farm 
names  and  taught  the  elements  of  their  historical  interpretation;  and  Oluf  Rygh 
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laid  the  sure  and  broad  foundation  for  all  subsequent  work  in  his  afore-mentioned 
series,  the  introductory  volume  of  which  established,  in  the  main,  the  chronology 
of  the  various  types,  relatively  and  absolutely;  viz.  that  names  in  -vin  (cf. 
Gothic  U'inja  ‘pasture’)  and  -hetmr  are  indicative  of  prehistoric  settlement, 
that  they  are  followed  in  time  by  those  in  -land  and  -setr  ‘dwelling-place,’  that 
those  in  -slaWr  ‘dwelling-place,  farm’  were  applied  to  farms  originating  during 
the  Viking  Age  and  later,  and  that  names  in  -rulS  ‘clearing’  are  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  eminently  useful  as  this  insight 
has  been  we  should  not  be  content,  Olsen  points  out,  to  apply  it  as  a  cut-and- 
dried  formula  (which  has  been  done  in  some  recent  works),  build  premature 
statistics  of  settlement  on  the  results,  and  hastily  speculate  about  the  density 
or  spread  of  population  at  this  or  that  period.  The  historian  is  fortunate,  lor 
once,  in  having  the  unique  record  of  an  early  land-taking  of  unclaimed  regions 
in  the  broad  daylight  of  history — that  of  Iceland,  as  preserved  accurately  and 
fully  in  the  Landnimabdk  and  scores  of  family-sagas.  Much  can  be  learned  as 
to  social  conditions  and  naming  customs  from  it,  even  though  topographic  and 
economic  conditions  do  not  exactly  tally  with  those  of  the  homeland.  Cautiously 
proceeding  from  this  information,  Olsen  shows — and  in  this  sketch  his  results 
must  perforce  be  presented  in  a  simplified  form  which  does  injustice  ro  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  his  method  and  his  reservations — Olsen  shows  at  the  hand  of  typical 
instances  how  the  -stadir  farm-names  so  typical  of  Iceland,  and  abounding 
especially  in  Southern  Norway,  are  secondary  and  can  be  seen  to  owe  their 
origin  to  division  of  parent-farms.  Note  well  that  it  is  precisely  from  the  South- 
I  ern  fjords  that  came  the  bulk  of  emigrants  to  Iceland.  Though  inferior,  none 

of  the  -staHir  farms  are  solitary  hill-farms,  but  generally  situated  in  or  near  some 
center  of  population.  Various  indications  pwint  to  the  general  correctness  of 
'  Rygh’s  dating,  though  for  some  few  the  later  Migration  Period  (400-600  a.d.) 

seems  more  probable.* 

When  the  available  good  land  was  under  tillage,  the  centrifugal  pressure 
of  this  period  of  increasing  population  had  to  find  outlets  elsewhere.  In  the  West, 
with  its  scanty  fields  and  mountainous  nature.  Viking  expeditions  and  coloni¬ 
zation  furnished  them,  besides  more  intensive  fishing;  in  the  more  spacious 
East,  further  settlement  of  less  and  less  desirable  lands  pushed  into  the  forests, 
up  the  mountain  sides,  into  side-valleys,  to  the  frosty  bottoms.  This  stage  is 
characterized  in  the  main  by  the  -ruti  farms  or  rather,  cots,  some  3000  in  number, 
found  as  a  belt  around  the  older  settlements,  or  as  offshoots  from  them.  Their 
I  low  socio-economic  status  is  in  many  instances  obvious  in  the  ring  of  contempt 

I  or  humorous  condescension  heard  in  the  first  element.  The  wanderer  through 

the  interminable  forests  of  central  Norway,  over  the  highlands,  remembers 
j  them  well.  Here  we  find  names  like  Ormerud,  Padderud,  Muserud  (Snake-, 

*  These  results  tie  up  very  well  with  the  archaeologically  proved  fact  that 
only  the  introduction  and  home  manufacture  of  iron  axes  from  the  third  century 
A.D.  onward  permitted  extensive  clearing  of  forest  lands.  Cf.  Brogger,  Kultur- 
geschichte  des  Norwegischen  Altertums,  esp.  pp.  170  £f. 
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Toad-,  Mouse-clearing)  or  like  Stumperud,  Drumberud,  Kumierud  which,  as 
Olsen  reminds  us,  recall  the  rigmaroles  of  thrall-names  in  the  Eddie  Rigsthuia. 

Roughly  parallel  to  the  occurrence  of  the  -stadir  farms  and  almost  lacking 
where  they  predominate,  we  6nd  the  -land  farms  of  the  central  eastern  districts 
and  in  Trondelagen,  but  also  along  the  southwest  coast,  some  2000  in  number. 
Like  the  -statSir  farms,  they  are  secondary  in  their  relation  to  a  parent  farm, 
on  fairly  good  land,  but  from  a  slightly  earlier  period  than  the  -sladir 
farms;  which  is  inferred  from  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  Pre- viking  divine 
dynasty,  like  Ull  and  Njorth,  occurring  in  not  a  few  of  them.  And  this  is  fur¬ 
thermore  borne  out  by  finds  on  some  of  these  -land  farms  of  artefacts  of  the  Later 
Migration  Age  (400-fi00  a.d.).  Their  first  element  is  frequently  topographic 
(cf.  Myrland,  Eikeland  ‘Moorland,  Oakland’),  or  else  gives  a  hint  of  the  origin 
by  indicating  the  kind  of  specialized  operation  carried  on — (thus  Fiskiland, 
Hoyland,  Svinland,  of  obvious  meaning),  and  show  on  the  face  of  them  that 
they  have  developed  out  of  pieces  of  ‘land’  in  the  environs  of  older  farms.  They 
are  a  clear  case  of  the  promotion  of  ‘field-names’  to  ‘farm-names.’  The  suspicion 
that  the  social  level  of  these  names  is  not  very  high  is  confirmed  by  the  sagas 
which  never  tell  of  great  people  living  on  farms  with  this  type  of  name;  whereas 
a  goodly  number  of  highborn  men  are  from  -heitnr  and  even  -staHir  farms.  And 
very  interestingly  Olsen  points  out  that  both  local  propinquity  and  other  facts 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  wealth  of  the  great  farm  in  older  times  consisted 
largely  of  these  tributary  dependencies,  worked  by  clients  or  former  slaves — 
that  they  are  the  holdings  referred  to,  e.g.,  in  the  Eddie  Hdrbarthsljdth,  where 
Othin  says  of  ragged  Th6r  that  he  didn’t  look  as  though  he  owned  prjii  bu 
‘three  farms,’  the  minimum  required  to  constitute  a  man  of  substance. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  -land  farms  is  true  also  of  those  in  -setr 
‘settlement’  (not  to  be  confused  with  satr  ‘chalet,  Aim’),  which  likewise  seem 
originally  field-names  and  occupy  a  fairly  low  social  rank.  They  mark  an  im¬ 
portant  stage  in  the  advance  of  settlements  especially  in  the  forest  districts  of 
the  interior  during  the  last  centuries  of  heathenism. 

The  farm  names  in  -heimr  and  -vin,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  us  back  to 
remote  antiquity  and  into  the  very  center  of  old  family-farms  situated  on  highly 
desirable  lands  in  the  best  exposures.  I  de  brede  bygder  they  form  a  zone  about 
certain  still  older  estates  with  uncompounded  names;  in  the  narrow  valleys 
they  are  the  dominant  centers.  Naming  farms  thus  originated  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  era  and  was  on  the  wane  by  the  end  of  the  Migration  Period.  The 
-vin  names,  to  be  sure,  give  some  trouble  since  they  are  lacking  in  Iceland  and 
on  the  Faroes  but  are  found  on  the  Shetlands.  Nevertheless  sufficient  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  their  existing  by  the  beginning  of  our  era  but  not  reaching  quite 
so  far  down  in  time  as  the  -heimr  names.  Both  have  undergone  the  strong  con¬ 
densation  of  Viking  and  later  times  tending  to  make  them  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able  (thus  Barum  from  Bergheimr  from  BergahaimaR,  ‘Mountain-home’; 
^n  from  Avin  from  Ahwa-vinju,  say,  ‘Meadow-by  thc-water’). 

But,  as  remarked,  even  these  names  are  not  the  oldest,  according  to  Olsen’s 
reasoned  opinion,  but  rather  uncompounded  names — topographic  ones  such 
as  Egge  ‘Ridge,’  By  ‘Settlement,’  Nes  ‘Naze’,  and  names  which  have  resisted 


explanation  from  native,  or  even  Germanic,  speech  material,  such  as  the  strange 
sounding  Goa,  Tasta,  Lea  etc.  which,  accordingly,  represent  the  oldest  accessible 
stratum  among  Norwegian  farms.  In  every  single  case  names  have  stuck  to 
the  best  pieces  of  land,  and  often  form  the  economic  center,  of  a  given  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  are  easily  two  thousand  years  old.  They  frequently  have  given 
the  name  to  later  parishes. 

This  leads  us  to  the  arresting  fact  that  numerous  heathen  fanes  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  churches  built  on  the  old  site;  the  reason  being  not,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  consecration  would  drive  out  the  evil  heathen  divinities  associated 
with  the  location,  but  rather  that  in  the  early  Christian  Middle  Ages  the  mere- 
torious  act  of  erecting  a  church  is  largely  due  to  private  initative.  In  other  words 
“where  the  churchmen  decided  on  a  new  place  of  worship  they  no  doubt,  as  a 
rule,  did  it  after  consulting  with  the  owner  of  the  farm  chosen;  he  was  interested 
in  having  his  farm  distinguished  in  this  way,  and  the  church  was  interested  in 
having  a  powerful  family  to  take  charge  of  and  to  favor  the  new  sanctuary.” 
Hence  we  should  expect  the  names  of  church-sites  to  be  those  of  important  farms. 
And  this  is  borne  out  by  the  following  highly  instructive  table  compiled  by  Ol¬ 
sen.  In  the  (ca.  850)  parish-names  that  were  originally  farm-names,  the  suflSxes 
occur  in  the  following  proportion: 

67 -vin  (out  of  about  1000 -»m-names)  =6.7%  of  the  possible  cases 

39 -heimr  (  “  “  “  1000  Ae/w-names)  =3.9%  do.  do. 

63 -sladir  (  “  “  “  2500  i/a3»>-names)  =2.5%  do.  do. 

35  -land  (  “  “  “  2000  land-names)  =  1 . 7%  do.  do. 

5 -seif  (  “  “  “  900  re/r-names)  =0.6%  do.  do. 

0  -ru(!  (  “  “  “  3000  rM3-names)  =  0% 

And  these  figures  are  still  more  impressive  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  a 
number  of  -land  names  connected  with  parish  churches  denote  ‘district’  rather 
than  ‘field  (thus  Arland  ‘Riverland’);  and  that  of  the  63  parish-names  in 
-sladir  no  less  than  18  remain  unexplained  as  to  their  first  element,  that  is, 
belong  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  that  class. 

Finally,  an  altogether  disproportionate  number  of  uncompounded  names 
are  parish-names;  chiefly,  no  less  than  100  By  or  Bo  (‘the  dwelling’),  and  85 
Hof  (‘temple’).  And  here  the  author’s  brilliant  combinatory  imagination  has 
unearthed  the  reason  why  it  is  that  the  names  By,  Hof,  and  Vang  ‘Meadow’ 
(which  also  furnishes  some  7  parish-names  independently)  are  so  frequently 
found  in  contiguous  locations:  in  every  case  an  extensive  prehistoric  patriar¬ 
chal  farm  has  been  partitioned  into  three  homesteads,  ‘the  farm’  proper,  the 
‘glebe,’  and  the  ‘meadow’  which  originally  was  attached  to  the  fane,  just  as 
later  kirkevangen  is  the  grassy  field  around  the  church,  the  meeting-place  and 
place  of  intercourse  outside  the  church.  As  a  fact  the  farm-name  Hofsvangr 
exists. 

It  is  furthermore  interesting  to  note,  bearing  out  the  inference  that  private 
munificence  was  the  main  point  in  church  building,  that  the  number  of  churches 
in  a  district  during  the  Middle  Ages  depended,  not  on  the  number  of  people  to 
be  served,  but  on  its  wealth:  the  rich  districts  of  the  South-east  swarm  with 
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them,  so  does  Trondelagen;  whereas  the  poorer  coast  districts  have  them  thinly 
sown.  With  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  many  of  the  superfluous  churches 
were  abolished. 

No  less  than  600  place-names,  most  of  them  farm-names,  afford  evidence 
of  heathen  worship — no  less  a  sign  of  religious  observance,  if  you  please,  than  the 
many  towns  bearing  saints’  names  in  Catholic  countries!  All  name- types  are 
represented  among  them — compound  names  like  UllevSd  (from  Ullar  hvdl  ‘Ull’s 
Hill’)  and  Thorsland;  and  simple  ones  like  Hof,  Hqrgr,  L^gi,  Vi,  Vangr,  all, 
even  the  last,  as  we  have  seen,  meaning  some  holy  place.  Here,  too,  the  name 
gives  an  indication  of  relative  rank.  Thus,  holy  places  bearing -/a«d  names 
were  mostly  places  of  private  worship,  and  even  those  in  -heim  and  -rin;  where- 
the  uncompounded  Hof  is  a  memorial  of  a  public  temple  corresponding,  about, 
to  one  of  the  well-known  Icelandic  godortS  or  district  presided  over  by  the  godi 
‘priest  and  chief.’  And  the  great  cantonal  sanctuaries  are  marked,  generally, 
by  the  existence  of  churches  with  the  elements  -vang  or  -hof,  such  as  Ullensvang, 
Ullinshof. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  condense,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice,  to  the 
absorbing  reasoning  of  the  last  two  chapters,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  book,  packed  with  rich  suggestions  and  profoundly  original,  in  which  among 
other  matters,  it  is  shown  that  the  difference  between  hof  and  hqrgr  lies  in  hof, 
both  name  and  thing,  being  a  comparatively  late  North  German  importation 
denoting  ‘temple-house’;  hqrgr,  on  the  other  hand,  denoting  the  immemorial 
heathen  fane  of  Scandinavia,  originally  perhaps  only  a  stone-heap  functioning 
as  altar  for  burnt-offerings  as  in  the  older  Biblical  times;*  that  in  the  ancient 
worship,  priestesses  held  a  regular  place  only  in  the  cult  of  Freyr,  the  god 
of  fecundity,  which  was  on  the  wane,  at  least  as  far  as  men  were  concerned, 
in  the  last  centuries  of  heathenism;  that  the  religious  center  of  a  region,  in  still 
more  primitive  times,  was  the  burial  mound  of  an  drsall  and  sigrsall  ruler — 
one  whose  reign  was  attended  by  good  crops  and  victories — ,  the  divine  progeni¬ 
tor  of  a  royal  line;  how  place-names,  especially  those  of  high  rank,  reflecting 
as  they  do  the  beliefs  of  society,  may  prove  a  reliable  aid  to  researches  into  the 
very  life  of  primitive  religion. 

A  word  about  the  translation.  It  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  yet  stiff  and 
at  times  too  near  the  original  to  smooth  the  reader’s  path.  I  don’t  like  ‘old-world’ 

*  Curiously,  one  misses  here  a  reference  to  the  Hyndluljdlh  st.  10  which 
clearly  points  to  the  out-door  worship — of  Freya — on  the  hqrgr: 

Hgrg  m6r  gdrpi  (of)  hlajJinn  steinum 
— nfi  es  grj6t  pat  at  gleri  orpit — , 
raupi  ni^ju  naupa  bl6pi; 
se  trfipi  Ottar  d  dsynjur. 

He  a  high-altar  made  me  of  heaped  stones — 
all  glary  have  grown  the  gathered  rocks — 
and  reddened  anew  them  with  neats’  fresh  blood; 
for  aye  believed  Ottar  in  the  dsynjur  (goddesses). 
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used  adjectivally  for  ‘prehistoric,’  nor  ‘leaving  to  develop’  p.  2142  for  lade  sig 
udvikle,  nor  ‘utilisable’  p.  226  for  ‘usable.’  Norwegian  sosiali  in  the  passage 
on  p.  266  should  not  be  rendered  by  ‘socially’  but  by  ‘communally.’  I  don’t 
see  how  Bryn,  O.  N.  BrAn  p.  215  can  mean  ‘fall’  besides  ‘brow  of  a  hill.’  When 
a  Norw^ian  speaks  of  underlying  realiteter  he  doesn’t  mean  ‘realities’  (p.  214) 
but  simply  facts,  factual  conditions;  and  similarly  at  realisere,  as  on  p.  291, 
does  not  mean  ‘to  realize’  but  ‘to  understand’,  as  in  realisere  et  forhold. — Since 
the  book  is  addressed  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  the  mottoes  from  Old  and 
Modem  Icelandic,  Landsm&l  and  Norwegian  gracing  the  chapter  headings  might 
well  be  translated  and  their  authors  mentioned. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 
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FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
TO  THE  DOWNINGS* 

South  Carolina,  April  16,  1850. 

I  see  a  lazy,  voluptuous  beauty  reclining  on  her  couch,  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers,  surrounded  by  luxuries,  fanned  by  attending 
slaves,  but  unable  to  enjoy  the  former  or  to  be  refreshed  by  the 
latter;  for  she  is  sickly,  and  the  nectarine  bloom  on  her  cheek  and 
the  flowers  which  adorn  her  cannot  conceal  the  languidness  of 
her  existence  nor  the  worm  that  feeds  on  her  life  and  makes  a 
look  of  desolation  pervade  her  being.  This  sickly  beauty  is — 
South  Carolina. 

Still,  my  dear  friends  of  the  North,  she  is  beautiful,  and  I 
have  intensely  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  her  soft  air,  of  her  woody 
paradises  brilliant  with  flowers  and  fragrant  with  delicious  odors. 
In  the  beautiful  days  we  have  had  here  (but  they  have  hardly 
been  more  than  five  out  of  the  fifteen)  I  have  enjoyed  existence 
in  a  manner  I  should  almost  be  afraid  of  in  this  world,  where  so 
much  suffering  still  exists.  But  I  know  that  I  am  but  a  bee  flown 
out  to  gather  honey  for  the  mother-hive  and  that  I  well  know 
my  way  back  to  it.  This  feeling  makes  me  plunge  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  into  the  flowers  of  existence,  and  drink  their  sweet  wine, 
praising  che  Creator  who  gave  such  delights  to  man. 

And  now  ....  I  am  writing  to  you  from  a  remote  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Pedee,  where  I  live  in  perfect  solitude 
with  an  amiable  old  couple,  who  make  me  think  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis.  It  is  a  Mr.  Poinsett^*  and  his  wife.  I  am  on  their  planta¬ 
tion,  “White  House,”  where  they  pass  this  month,  and  to  which 
I,  after  sending  Mr.  Cottonel’s  (?)  letter  (or  yours)  received  a 
most  amiable  invitation.  The  old  gentleman  is  throughout  a 
French  geniilhomme  with  the  truthfulness  and  simplicity  I  so 
much  love  in  the  true  American  man,  and  full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  But  my  principal  charm  here  is  the  quiet  I  enjoy,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  old  live  oaks,  the  magnolias,  the  Cornus 

*  Continued  from  XI,  4. 

•*  J.  R.  Poinsett,  prominent  statesman.  Bom  in  Charleston,  1779;  minister 
to  Mexico,  1825;  Secretary  of  War,  1837.  Retired  from  public,  life,  1841;  died, 
1851. 
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florida,  the  Olea  fragrans  (You  see  how  learned  in  botany  I  have  I 

become!)  and  other  trees  and  bushes  which  surround  the  cottage.  | 

The  thrush  sings  in  the  magnolia  mornings  and  evenings  at  my  i 

window;  the  blackbirds  swarm  and  chirp  in  the  oaks,  and  the  5 

cardinal  birds  in  scarlet  robes,  and  little  sparrows  in  grey  frocks  ; 

come  on  the  piazza  to  gather  the  rice  that  good  Mrs.  Poinsett 
throws  out  for  them.  Rich  vines,  “The  Queen  of  the  Prairies” 
and  “La  Marque  rose,”  climb  around  the  portico  and  adorn  the  j 
walls.  And  here,  where  Waldo  Emerson’s  name  is  unknown,  ' 
where  the  politicians  and  lecturers  of  the  North  are  little  heard 
or  thought  of,  I  hear  Mr.  Downing’s  name  coupled  with  objects 
of  beauty,  and  hear  the  same  words  in  South  Carolina  that  I  | 

heard  under  the  snowy  roofs  of  Concord  in  New  England:  “Mr.  { 

Downing  has  done  much  good  to  this  country!”  You  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  hear  these  words  with  pleasure,  not  only  because  they 
refer  to  my  American  brother  but  because  they  tell  me  of  the 
power  of  that  mild  wind  which  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet, 
still  blows  over  the  earth  carrying  everywhere,  without  bragging 
and  without  strife,  the  seeds  of  beauty  and  esthetic  thoughts. 

Mr.  Poinsett  asks  me  to  give  Mr.  Downing  his  compliments  and  < 
tell  you  that  he  wishes  you  could  see  his  roses,  and  that  here  is  a 
quiet  place  where  you  could  enjoy  nature  in  peace  and  would  be 
most  welcome.  ' 

I  passed  a  pleasant  time  in  Charleston  with  the  most  kind  i 
and  pleasant  family  of  Mrs.  Howland.  The  lady  is  motherly  ■ 
kindness  personified,  and  in  the  evening  the  good  children  danced 
to  my  music.  The  weather  was  rainy  and  cold  the  greater  part  of  | 

the  time.  But  I  spent  some  fine  days  on  promenades  in  the  » 

woods,  one  of  these  alone  with  Mrs.  Holbrook^®  at  her  farm, 
reading,  wandering  and  conversing.  That  day  I  rank  among  my 
most  pleasant  in  America.  The  weather  was  charming,  the  wild  i 

woods  full  of  fragrance,  and  my  hostess  one  of  the  most  intellec-  i 

tually  interesting  women  I  ever  met  with.  Mrs.  Holbrook  and  | 

the  naturalist  and  Lutheran  preacher,  Mr.  Bachman,^®  are  my  j 

most  agreeable  acquaintances  in  Charleston.  ] 

•“  Mrs.  John  Edwards  Holbrook  (Hariott  Pinkney  Rutledge,  granddaughter  ) 

of  Governor  R.  of  S.  C.),  wife  of  prominent  naturalist,  physician  and  professor 
of  anatomy  in  Charleston. 

John  Bachman  (1790-1874),  clergyman,  naturalist,  and  botanist.  ' 
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April  19 

I  am  still  here,  and  will  stay  over  next  Sunday,  for  my  good 
host  and  hostess  wish  it,  and  I  have  here  a  rare  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  life  and  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves.  This  part  of 
South  Carolina  is  a  very  out-of-the-way  and  sequestered  one, 
and  I  ramble  in  solitude  and  liberty  among  the  plantations  (here 
are  five,  belonging  to  different  masters  of  the  neighborhood)  and 
the  slaves,  and  see  them  at  their  labour,  in  their  villages  and  by 
their  firesides.  To-day  I  came  unawares  upon  their  dinner  in  the 
rice  field,  partook  of  it,  and  enjoyed  (spiritually),  as  much  as  ever 
they,  their  truly  good  and  wholesome  food.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  unsophisticated  mind  to  see  the  evils  and  unrighteousness  of 
slavery  and  not  deplore  it;  but  neither  is  it  possible  to  look  about 
here  with  open  and  clear  eyes  and  see  those  healthy,  good-hu¬ 
moured,  grinning  faces,  the  fat  matrons,  the  large  number  of 
merry  children;  to  behold  the  peach  trees  and  poultry  and  pigs 
in  the  Negro  villages  surrounding  the  houses,  each  with  its  garden 
plot;  to  hear  the  goodnatured  jests  and  laughter  of  the  people, 
among  themselves,  and  not  be  aware  that  even  in  this  state  of 
things,  and  under  this  baneful  institution  more  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  exists  than  is  commonly  belived,  particularly  in  the  North 
of  the  Union. 

With  the  slaveholders  themselves  I  have  hitherto  got  along 
very  well,  in  good  humor  and  sincerity.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  our 
conversation: 

Southerner:  Reports  say  that  you  are  an  abolitionist. 

I:  Oh  yes,  certainly,  I  am.  But  I  think  we  both  are,  you  as 
well  as  I. 

Southerner:  (Stares). 

I:  I  am  sure  that  we  both  wish  for  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  all  mankind. 

Southerner:  Y-e-es,  certai-n-ly.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  an 

emancipation  could  be  effected,  but - 

Now  come  a  great  many  “buts.”  Some  I  refute,  some  I  accede 
to,  and  must  do  so  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  matter.  I 
propose  education,  or  rather  ask  the  Southerners  if  they  do  not 
think  that  things  could  be  done  in  that  manner,  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  they  do  not  deny.  What  1  frankly  and  openly  say, 
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and  promise  them  to  say  in  the  meantime  is:  “God  bless  the 
good  master,  the  good  mistress,  and — God  d — n  the  bad  ones!” 
And  to  that  they  smile  and  seem  to  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Poinsett  is  the  first  person  I  yet  have  met  in  the  South 
who  will  frankly  and  freely  face  the  matter,  and  I  have  had  real 
pleasure  in  discussing  it  with  him,  and  so  also  several  other 
matters  relating  to  this  country  and  people.  For  though  I  miss 
in  him  the  view  and  hope  of  a  genius,  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
much  information,  truthful  and  nobleminded,  and  from  such 
one  can  always  learn  something.  His  criticism  as  well  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Holbrook  is  of  high  standing. 

In  the  evening  I  have  been  reading  aloud  to  him  some  of 
Emerson’s  essays.  But  they  go  over  his  head;  he  criticises,  some¬ 
times  unjustly,  and  then  we  quarrel,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
old  lady,  who  sits  by  the  fire  and  laughs  and  applauds.  We  have 
now  been  to  two  dull  dinners  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  hope  we 
are  done  with  such.  But  good  old  Mrs.  Poinsett  is  charmed  to  be 
invited  out  of  the  house,  and  complains  about  her  solitude. 

April  20 

My  life  here  glides  along  as  smoothly  as  the  little  river  by 
my  window,  and  I  never  yet  enjoyed  such  a  quiet  time  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yesterday  a  raft  of  planks  passed,  going  down  the  river.  A 
man  on  it  played  a  merry  dance  on  a  violin,  another  danced  on 
the  raft.  This  is  my  life  here.  It  glides  on  to  the  music  and  dance 
of  the  soul.  I  delay  my  visit  here  partly  because  I  am  resting, 
and  partly  because  I  want  to  see  the  camp  meeting  of  the  Negro 
slaves  on  Sunday,  when  a  Methodist  preacher  comes  here.  I 
see  but  little  of  the  two  dear  old  folks  here  except  at  the  meals 
and  in  the  evening,  and  during  these  I  have  received  much  clear 
and  good  information  of  Mr.  Poinsett  respecting  the  form  and 
working  of  your  national  government.  Still,  that  part  of  the  day 
is  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  go  through;  since  you  cannot 
always  talk  politics,  and  other  subjects  have  to  our  old  friend 
but  little  interest;  nor  can  you  always  have  riddles  ready  to  keep 
the  good  old  lady  from  nodding  at  the  fire.  There  is  no  piano¬ 
forte  in  the  house  and  the  key  to  the  bookcase  is  lost.  Nor,  if  it 
were  found,  could  the  old  couple  enjoy  reading.  Consequently  I 
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find  the  evening  entertainment  rather  a  task.  But  the  morning 
is  mine  alone,  and  every  morning  my  soul  takes  wings  anew,  and 
is  up  and  about,  working  on  that  weave,  of  which  the  Icelandic 
sagas  speak,  whose  threads  extend  between  heaven  and  earth. 
My  mornings  are  poems  played  by  a  spinet  that  has  more  power 
over  me  than  I  over  it.  But  into  its  strains  there  have  lately  been 
woven  names  very  dear  to  my  heart . 

I  shall  soon  leave  here  and  go  to  Savannah.  I  shall  hardly  be 
in  Washington  before  the  end  of  May.  How  comes  it,  my  dear 
Mr.  Downing,  that  though  having  made  several  attempts  here 
to  emancipate  myself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  travel  route  laid 
down  on  the  Hudson  for  me,  and  taken  measures  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  Cuba,  and  to  St.  Augustine,  I  find  myself  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  these  excursions  go  and  follow  just  the  way  marked 
by  you?"  I  am  afraid,  Caroline,  (between  us)  that  the  “dark¬ 
looking”  friend  of  ours  has  some  secret  despotic  powers!  .... 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Fredrika. 

Charleston,  April  26,  1850. 

In  a  kind  of  purgatory  made  up  of  southern  heat  and  visits, 
calls  and  claims  of  warmhearted  Southerners,  I  must  write  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  letters  that  I  received  on  my  return 
here,  as  parts  of  my  charming  welcome.  “Too  much  talk  of  love !”" 
Oh,  Caroline,  ....  love  is  the  breath  of  life!  and  you  should 
know  it.  And,  believe  me,  the  soft  air  of  the  South  is  more  sweet 
and  balmy  to  me  when  it  bears  on  its  wings  memories  of  kind 

“  As  the  reader  knows,  however.  Miss  Bremer  later  changed  her  plans 
again  and  did  visit  Cuba,  New  Orleans  and  other  places  in  the  South. 

**  The  Downings  evidently  felt  that  Fredrika’s  letters  were  somewhat  over¬ 
charged  with  “love”  and  “blessings” — that  they  were  a  little  too  sentimental. 
The  editor,  who  can  well  understand  the  Downing  point  of  view,  has  in  this 
journal  therefore  omitted  from  her  letters  a  few  of  the  more  personal  expressions 
or  paragraphs  as  having  no  particular  interest  to  the  general  reader.  F.  B.  in 
her  private  correspondence  was  quite  profuse  in  the  use  of  such  epithets  as  “my 
sweet  Caroline,”  “my  dearest  brother,”  “my  dark-haired  American  brother,” 
“my  best  beloved,”  etc.  This  extravagance  of  expressed  affection,  however 
sincere,  sounded  a  little  strange  to  those  friends  who  knew  that  in  many  matters 
she  could  and  did  express  herself  in  a  way  that  was  anything  but  sentimental. 
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words  from  “my  best  beloved.”  By  the  way,  my  dear  brother,  I 
shall  teach  the  little  Swede  in  your  garden  to  talk  with  you  in  my 
fashion  and  in  the  language  of  spirits,  and  I  shall  give  you  the 
clue  how  to  understand  it. 

I  am  very  well,  thank  God,  and  intend  to  go  to  Savannah  to¬ 
morrow,  and  from  thence  to  Macon  and  Montpelier,  whither  I  am 
invited  by  Bishop  [Stephen]  Eliott,  to  be  present  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  Female  Seminary,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  time 
and  fortune.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  there  the  flowers  of  the  South, 
and  have  some  talk  with  that  distinguished  man  (Bishop  Eliott) 
over  a  subject  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  shall  hardly  come  to 
Washington  before  the  end  of  May.  Yesterday  there  was  a  great 
funeral  procession  here  for  John  C.  Calhoun.  About  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  in  the  procession.  Affection  and  party  spirit 
united  to  glorify  him.  But  I  have  heard  severe  words  over  the 
deceased  by  persons  well  qualified  to  judge  him.  Now  the  post 
time  is  here.  My  beloved  friends,  adieu! 

Fredrika. 

Montpelier,  [Ga.]  May  2,  1850. 

[Description  of  a  camp  meeting.] 

My  enjoyment  of  the  “far  niente”  of  the  South  has  made  you 
feel  uneasy  on  my  account  at  the  reports  of  my  being  unwell. 
The  truth  is  that  I  have  twice  been  indisposed  in  the  South,  but 
only  slightly,and  have  soon  recovered.  But  as  for  going  home  in 
May,  I  have  never  thought  of  it,  but  rather  of  enlarging  upon  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  America  and  to  stay  here  over  one  winter 
more  to  see  the  tropical  delights  of  Cuba,  and  more  of  the  great 
West  than  a  visit  of  six  weeks  will  enable  me  to  do.  But  this  wish 
will  hardly  be  more  than  a  wish,  since  the  last  letter  of  my 
sister  tells  me  that  I  am  wanted  at  home.  So  I  shall  probably 
depart  by  the  time  I  came  to  this  land  [i.e.,  in  October],  and  be 
thankful  always  for  the  views  and  the  experiences  of  life  which 
this  visit  of  twelve  months  has  granted  me. 

And  now  let  me  lay  before  you  some  of  the  flowers  of  my  life 
gathered  since  I  wrote  last.  The  first  is  a  wild  flower  of  the 
woods.  Imagine  a  wood,  no,  a  temple  of  nature,  where  high  pines 
are  the  pillars,  and  all  sides  exhibit  ranges  of  rooms,  walks. 
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arches  out  in  remote  mystic  regions.  In  the  midst  of  the  wood 
picture  a  clearing,  and  in  that  a  high  roof  reposing  on  pillars. 
Three  thousand  people,  black  and  white,  are  there  assembled.  It 
is  night  and  all  around  the  fire-altars  (or  fire-hills)  are  burning 
with  flames  high  and  bright  from  piles  of  light  wood.  Farther 
off  you  see  other  fires  all  about  in  the  woods  at  the  doors  of  tents 
raised  by  hundreds  in  a  great  circle,  here  and  there  opening  to 
streets  and  squares.  It  is  a  dark,  thunder- threatening  night;  and 
drops  of  rain  are  falling;  then  commences  a  rolling  thunder,  and 
lightning  flashes  intermittently  like  immense  streaks  of  fire 
through  the  deep  forest.  The  multitude  is  singing  hymns,  vigor¬ 
ously  and  clearly.  It  is  a  grand  scene.  In  the  midst  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  there  is  a  pulpit.  Priests  are  there  exhorting  the  people  to 
repent  of  their  sins,  to  come  to  the  Lord,  confess  and  be  par¬ 
doned,  now,  at  this  time,  this  hour,  this  instant.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
last  they  will  have!  More  pressing  and  pressing  grow  the  invita¬ 
tions:  “Come!  Come  now!  Come  all!”  And  the  resurrection 
hymn  is  sung  and  the  voices  of  exhorters  mingle  with  those  of  the 
song.  Young  men  and  women  rise  in  the  ranks  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  and  start  forth  and  throw  themselves  down  before  the  altar. 
The  preachers  meet  them  from  the  opposite  side,  consoling  and 
exhorting,  talking  and  singing  to  them.  On  the  side  of  the  black 
people  there  are  piercing  screams  and  loud  roaring.  Three  or 
four  women  go  into  convulsions  and  yell  and  scream  horribly, 
the  men  roar  again,  the  exhorters  preach;  there  is  great  confu¬ 
sion.  You  hear  no  words  clearly  but:  “Oh  I  am  a  sinner!”  and 
“Jesus!  Jesus!” 

While  these  violent  conversions  are  going  on  in  the  Negro 
camp,  a  more  impressive  scene  is  enacted  among  the  whites.  A 
young  girl  who  has  long  remained  motionless,  bowed  down  over 
the  altar  bench,  is  taken  up  in  a  trance.  She  is  stiff,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  unconscious.  She  is  now  lying  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her 
aunt,  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  sweet  and  earnest  face; 
she  and  another  lady,  also  in  black,  are  gently  fanning  the  young 
entranced  girl  with  their  fans,  and  round  them  a  dozen  women 
are  standing,  singing  softly  a  hymn  of  resurrection,  beautifully, 
with  sad  and  earnest  faces  looking  upon  the  young  girl  in  whom 
they  think  something  great  is  going  on.  The  hours  pass,  and  still 
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you  hear  the  screams,  the  songs,  the  exhortations,  the  thunder, 
see  the  lightning  flash  through  the  woods  and  the  fire-altars  send¬ 
ing  forth  their  flames  and  volumes  of  smoke.  At  midnight  the 
sky  has  cleared.  The  moon  rises  in  beauty;  the  star  of  strength 
(Jupiter)  stands  high  over  the  tabernacle;  the  fires  on  the  altars 
are  burning  low;  the  clouds  of  smoke  curl  backwards  in  the 
wood,  and  over  the  camp  the  sky  is  transparent  and  the  air  soft 
and  balmy.  Still  the  hymn  mounts  upward,  still  the  girl  sleeps 
her  mystic  sleep,  and  still  the  women  fan  and  sing  and  wait.  At 
length  she  wakens,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  aunts  she  is 
softly  carried  out  followed  by  the  other  women.  The  Negroes 
also  begin  to  disperse  to  their  tents,  but  in  every  one  of  these  you 
may,  when  you  go  round  the  camp,  witness  a  new  scene.  In  one 
there  is  praying,  in  another  singing,  in  a  third  you  see  the  happy 
dance  danced  for  the  recently  converted.  The  camp  is  teeming 
with  life.  On  the  side  of  the  whites  all  is  more  sober  and  more 
material.  You  see  the  families  in  the  tents  sit  down  to  supper. 
The  whole  night  through  you  hear  the  hymns  from  the  Negro 
camp  till  after  the  sunrise,  when  the  blowing  of  a  horn  again  calls 
the  people  to  assemble.^® 

Then  I  would  show  you  another  night.  It  is  on  the  Savannah 
River.  The  steamer  is  rapidly  running  down  its  windings,  blaz¬ 
ing  flames  out  of  its  chimney.  The  moon  and  stars  are  mirroring 
themselves  in  the  placid  waters,  and  the  zodiacal  light  shines  in 
the  west  shedding  its  white  light  over  the  sky. 

And  then  a  morning!  It  is  in  Macon,  a  town  which  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  wild  Indian  territory.  It  looks  fresh  and  wild 
even  now,  in  the  haze  of  the  morning.  Over  my  head  the  sky  is 
soft  and  pure;  the  pale  half  moon  is  sinking  in  the  west,  in  that 
haze  which  conceals  the  landscape,  only  to  open  to  hope  and  as¬ 
piration  a  dreamy  land,  and  immense  horizon,  unseen,  unex¬ 
plored.  Near  me,  all  around,  the  trees  and  the  grass  sparkle  in 
the  morning  dew.  It  is  a  hilly  country;  you  see  forests  and  forests 

**  You  see  that  I  am  describing  to  you  a  Methodist  camp  meeting.  It  was 
eighteen  miles  from  Charleston.  Its  picturesque  beauty  delighted  me.  As  for 
the  preachers,  they  seemed  all  except  one  (and  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
traveler)  wanting  in  popular  eloquence.  They  were  much  below  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  [Note  by  F.  B.] 
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rising  all  around  towards  the  horizon.  Now  we  are  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  “the  city  of  the  dead”  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Okmulgee. 
Beautiful  it  lies  there  on  the  winding  river,  that  flows  softly  with 
reddish  waters  between  the  green  banks,  full  of  luxuriant  trees 
and  flowers.  There  is  a  rock  projecting  out  over  the  river;  there 
I  sit  alone  eating  my  breakfast  of  bananas,  and  looking  upon  the 
flowing  river,  and  the  butterflies  passing  over  the  waters  from 
one  bank  to  another.  All  is  quiet,  all  beauty,  all  seems  full  of 
noble  thoughts,  a  living  emblem  of  a  spiritual  revelation,  of  the 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse:  “and  I  saw  a  pure  river  of  the  water  of 
life.”  .... 

I  am  writing  to  you  from  Montpelier,  from  the  house  of 
Bishop  Elliott,^^  a  descendant  of  the  old  cavaliers  and  a  very 
good  and  amiable  man,  but  (I  fear)  bowed  down  by  economical 
troubles. 

With  all  that  you  say  in  your  letter  about  slavery,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Southerners  about  it,  I  must  partly  agree,  and 
shall  tell  you  when  we  meet  of  the  emancipation  which  is  going 
on  slowly  but  surely  here  by  'Ha  force  des  choses,”  material  neces¬ 
sity  and  Christian  feeling  combined.  Bishop  Elliott  has  better 
than  anyone  here  made  me  see  the  subject  in  its  true  light  and 
future  destiny. 

You  see  here  how  very  well  I  get  along — I  am,  myself,  almost 
astonished  at  how  much  fatigue  I  can  bear  without  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  Kindness  and  courtesy  I  meet  everywhere,  and  nothing 
seems  difficult  or  troublesome.  All  things  go  well  and  smoothly. 
To-morrow  I  shall  go  with  Bishop  Elliott  to  Macon,  and  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  days  perhaps,  for  I  am  charmed  by  its 
romantic  scenery  and  must  see  a  little  more  of  it.  Then  to  Sa¬ 
vannah.  See  also  how  gladly  and  willingly  I  obey  your  wish 
“write  to  me!” 

Macon,  Vineville,  the  7th  of  May 

[I  am  in]  a  new  home,  where  a  kind  and  agreeable  family  bids 
me  welcome,  and  where  I  only  wish  I  could  stay  longer!  Here 
also  I  find  Mr.  Downing’s  name  and  works  known  and  loved.  It 
is  the  family  of  Mr.  [N.  C.]  Munroe.  His  handsome  new-built 

His  wife  is  a  little,  bright  and  pleasant  lady,  who  reminds  me  of  Caroline. 
[F.B.]. 
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villa  is  in  a  pretty  village  near  Macon.  To  Macon  I  traveled  over 
dreadful  roads  with  two  young  ladies  (seminarists  at  Mont¬ 
pelier)  and  Bishop  Elliott.  I  learned  to  love  that  man  before  I 
left  him,  and  shall  never  forget  the  manner  and  words  with  which 
he  prayed  for  “the  stranger”  in  his  home  the  morning  of  my 
departure,  nor  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  under  the  oaks  of 
the  parsonage  at  Macon  over  the  martyrdom  of  the  pious  laborers 
who  live  in  the  world.  Alas!  That  good  and  noble  man  is  a  living 
example  of  it.  A  high  mind  and  a  generous  heart  have  made  him 
sacrifice  his  fortune  for  a  cause  not  his  own,  and  he  is  daily  suf¬ 
fering  from  its  consequences.  Yesterday  he  talked  to  communi¬ 
cants  and  preached — beautifully.  Still  I  am  sorry  that  religion 
to  him  (and  to  Episcopalians  in  general)  seems  to  be  more  a  stern 
admonisher  than  a  consoler,  more  law  than  gospel. 

Macon  and  the  land  about  Macon  is  fresh  territory.  Twenty- 
five  years  earlier  it  was  Indian  soil.  It  looks  young  and  pleasant. 
It  is  a  pity  that  even  here  there  should  already  be  bores\  Ah  my 
friend!  The  bores  make  a  long  chapter.  Carlyle  is  decidedly  in 
the  wrong  in  his  generalization.  But — in  what  nation  are  there 
not  people  who  are  bores?  And  if  one  part  of  your  people  has 
half  killed  me,  another  has  given  me  life,  and  that  of  the  highest 
kind. 

Every  yours, 
Fredrika. 

Augusta,  [Ga.]  May  21,  1850. 

Did  you  not,  my  American  brother,  many  a  time  walk  or  sit 
in  silence  by  my  side,  and  did  I  not  feel  you  eloquent  notwith¬ 
standing;  did  I  not  converse  with  you  in  the  depths  of  the  mind, 
and  did  not  the  objects  around  us  become  clearer  and  brighter 
under  that  calm  influence?  And,  Caroline,  when  did  she  open  her 
mouth  but  to  say  something  pleasant  or  sensible  or  amusing, 
something  that  you  liked  to  hear  and  to  answer!  Alas!  Alas! 
That  so  many  people  should  be  so  unlike  them  and  tease  and 
weary  you  to  death  with  their  unnecessary  questions,  and  dull 
small  talk,  as  if  that  chattering  were  a  matter  of  necessity!  .  .  .  . 
In  some  such  way,  my  dear  friends,  I  soliloquized  one  evening  in 
Savannah  when  wearied  out  of  all  patience  by  visitors  and 
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questions,  and  meager,  common-place  talk  (don’t  tell  it  in 
Gath!^.  .  .  . ).  I  started  out  of  the  house,  half  in  despair,  to 
avoid  seeing  more  human  faces  and  hearing  mere  nothings,  out  to 
taste  nature,  to  look  upon  the  evening  sky  and  listen  to  the 
whispering  trees.  How  beautiful  was  the  night!  The  evening 
star  shone  pure  and  clear  in  the  rosy  west,  and  the  young  moon 
shed  its  modest  light  over  earth  sweetly  brightening  the  shadows 
which  the  huge  trees  and  groves  gathered  around  them  and  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Savannah  looked  all  romance,  all  pensive 
beauty,  hushed  feeling,  and  deep  thought;  and  I  asked  almost  in 
bitterness  how  God  could  have  created  so  much  beauty  for  so 
poor  a  race  of  men.  But  when  I  came  in  again  I  met  some  persons 
of  a  better  stamp,  who  talked  nobly  of  higher  things,  and  who 
joined  in  honorable  labor  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  poor  hu¬ 
manity,  The  evening  star  now  seemed  to  me  less  bright,  and  the 
rosy  sky  less  beautiful  than  the  mind  of  man,  and  all  the  mystic 
beauty  of  nature  faded  to  be  only  the  shadow  of  the  spirit, 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Thank  God  for  that  refreshing  feeling, 
and  thank  the  Macintosh  family^*  for  the  first  view  of  strong 
noble  human  aspiration  and  work  I  have  had  in  the  South!  On 
the  following  day  I  left  Savannah  to  go  up  the  river  to  Augusta. 
But  before  I  left  I  experienced  so  much  kindness  in  pleasant 
words,  deeds,  gifts,  that  I  was  touched,  and  chided  myself  for  the 
impatience  with  which  I  bear  the  necessary  evils  of  the  traveler’s 
social  situation,  and  which  often  is  less  the  fault  of  individuals 
than  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  seen.  Two  or 
three  men  and  a  woman  also  I  truly  liked  as  characters  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  My  host,  Mr.  Teft,  “the  greatest  autograph  collector 
in  the  world,”  was  certainly  a  man  of  small  talk  and  small  pur¬ 
suits,  but  so  good  and  kindhearted  that  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  with  gratefulness. 

And  now  for  a  sail  on  the  Savannah!  “Very  dull!  Monoto¬ 
nous!  Insipid!  Nothing  to  see!”  were  the  epithets  bestowed  on  it 
by  several  persons  in  Savannah.  How  I  enjoyed  it!  The  waters 

“  See  Bible,  2  Samuel,  I,  20.  It  reads:  “Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.” 

*•  There  were  several  prominent  Macintosh  families  in  Georgia  in  1850, 
most  of  the  heads  of  these  families  being  military  men. 
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of  the  river  were  very  high  so  that  the  woods  on  both  sides — in 
Georgia  and  in  Carolina — seemed  to  float  on  the  waters.  And 
such  woods!  They  were  luxuriant  almost  to  oppression  with 
trees  and  plants  and  vines  of  all  kinds  in  one  great  mass  of  foliage 
of  all  forms  and  shades  of  green,  the  rich  vines  clinging  above  to 
the  tall  trees  and  falling  down  in  graceful  draperies,  robing  the 
tree-trunks  with  beauty.  Again  other  masses  of  foliage  rested 
on  the  waters  as  children  on  the  bosom  of  a  mother  sweetly 
nursed,  caressed  and  caressing.  Here  was  the  nursery  of  vege¬ 
table  life;  the  Savannah  River  was  fresh  out  of  chaos; — it  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  clear  its  muddy  and  rich  waters,  had  not  had 
opportunity  to  rest  since  the  Word  and  the  fiery  glance  of  Com¬ 
manding  Love  caused  the  earth  to  burst  open  its  womb  and 
pour  out  to  the  light  its  infant  forests,  “every  plant  and  tree 
with  its  seed  within  itself.”  It  was  the  third  day  of  creation.  It 
was  to  me  all  enchantment  as,  mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour, 
I  was  carried  onward  by  the  swift  wings  of  steam  along  the  wind¬ 
ing  river,  beside  the  green  forests  stretching  in  their  primeval 
growth  and  grandeur  several  miles  inland  before  they  yielded 
their  wild  realm  to  cultivation.  Again  and  again  in  these  beauti¬ 
ful  wildernesses  of  green  a  catalpa  tree  would  shine  out  in  a 
blaze  of  blossoms,  and  the  serious  and  chaste  magnolia  would 
appear  bearing  on  its  palms  its  snowy  flowers  turned  to  the  sky, 
so  pure  and  rich  as  the  virgin  light  whose  children  they  were. 
How  glad  had  I  been  to  have  with  me  somebody  to  help  me  to 
name  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  in  this  wild  paradise.  Sycamore 
and  gum  tree  (liquid  amber),  Cyprus  and  oak,  pine  and  poplar, 
willow  and  vine,  and  a  few  more,  were  all  I  knew. 

Here  again  nature  was  rich  and  man  poor;  nature  grand  and 
man  mean.  From  the  poetry  of  nature  I  was  again  and  again 
painfully  drawn  away,  in  the  cabins  by  a  crowd  of  thoughtless, 
merrily  prattling,  pretty  girls,  and  on  deck  by  two  gentlemen 
who  persisted  in  keeping  me  company  and  talking  cotton,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  nothing  but  cotton;  how  the  American  cotton  trade 
now  ruled  almost  the  whole  world,  the  world  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  American  cotton!  (Tell  it  not  in  Gath!) 
I  fled  from  them  and  tried  to  be  alone!  How  beautiful  was  the 
day  with  its  morning  and  sunset,  how  beautiful  the  night  with  its 


infant  moon  shining  on  the  placid  waters!  Now  I  am  writing  to 
you  from  Augusta,  where  I  am  most  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bones.  I  have  been  tempted  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  falls  of  Tellulah  and  Tockoa  [?],  but  must  abstain  as 
the  voyage  would  take  too  much  time  and  be  very  fatiguing.  So 
I  shall  after  a  few  days  stay  here  proceed  to  Columbia  (in  Caro¬ 
lina)  and  to  Charleston  again.  Among  my  memories  in  Savan¬ 
nah  I  treasure  two  sermons  by  Negroes  of  which  I  must  tell  you 
some  good  bits  when  we  meet. 

A  ugusia,  May  24 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  out  into  the  woods,  to  visit 
some  of  those  families  called  clay  eaters,  who  live  isolated  here 
and  there  throughout  the  South,  without  church,  without  win¬ 
dows  or  doors  or  fireplaces,  enjoying  their  independence,  their 
poverty  and  that  inordinate  desire  which  makes  them  feed  on 
dirt  till  their  bodies  acquire  its  color  and  they  are  brought  to 
their  early  graves.  (How  unlike  the  proud  transcendentalists  of 
the  North,  aspiring  to  be  demi-gods  and  half  believing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so!)  The  family  I  visited  was  a  good  specimen — the 
wife  though  gray  as  the  clay,  a  beauty  and  with  a  sweet  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  the  man  proud  and  happy  in  his  wooded 
wilderness,  his  independence,  his  wife  and  his  splendid  little  fat 
and  dirty  babies.  The  man  had  at  one  time  been  an  overseer,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  remain  so  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
task,  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  abstain.  He  looked  down 
upon  the  rich  and  cruel  planter. 

Yesterday  I  was  present  at  the  presentation  of  a  sword  from 
the  state  of  Georgia  to  a  young  Colonel  Walker,  who  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  the  war  in  Florida  and  in  that  of  Mexico.  It 
was  an  impressive  ceremony  and  a  handsome  exhibition,  only  a 
little  too  much  talk.  Still  I  could  not  help  being  moved,  and  to 
the  laurels  of  the  young  gallant  warrior  add  a  [wreath]  of  oak  as  a 
symbol  of  the  sympathies  of  the  land  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  He  escorted  me  afterwards  in  a  kind  of 
dancing  promenade  under  the  illuminated  bowers  of  the  fine 
oak  trees.  It  was  a  pretty  scene,  and  a  beautiful  evening.  And 
so  you  can  see  how  your  friend  is  gliding  through  the  changing 
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scenes  of  life.  Here  also  I  have  seen  a  good  many  people;  have 
been  annoyed  by  some,  and  also  very  much  pleased  by  some. 
Thank  God  for  the  noble  minds  on  earth!  they  are  like  fresh 
fountains  which  cheer  your  weary  way  and  give  you  fresh  force 
and  hope  again.  They  are  liberators  in  more  than  one  sense. 

....  To-day  I  am  going  to  Aiken,  to-morrow  to  Columbia, 
where  I  shall  tarry  a  few  days.  My  home  here  has  been  a  most 
pleasing  one;  and  my  friends  have  been  most  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate. 

Yours, 

Frederika. 

Charleston,  June  4,  1850. 

I  am  ....  now  back  in  Charleston.  Again  I  am  doing  noth¬ 
ing  but  enjoying  myself  in  this  good  and  quiet  home  [of  Mrs.  W. 
Howland],  watching  the  hummingbird  as  it  comes  and  goes  like  a 
little  spirit,  and  only  stopping  while  yet  on  the  wing  to  dip  its  bill 
in  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle.  Then,  too,  I  go  in  bathing  in 
the  mild  salt  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  I  hope  will  restore  to  me 
my  viking  strength.  I  am  also  enjoying  the  society  of  some  in¬ 
teresting  people,  and  I  have  here  met  two  minds  of  rare  gifts. 
The  one,  Mrs.  Holbrook,  I  have  already  named  to  you,  the  other 
a  young  philosopher  and  clergyman,  Mr.  [James  W.j  Miles,  with 
whom  I  have  just  had  a  long  conversation,  and  with  whom  I 
find  myself  able  to  agree  in  philosophical  matters  more  fully 
than  with  almost  anybody  I  ever  met.  He  is  a  studious  and  re¬ 
tiring  man,  the  author  of  a  book  called  [name  of  book  omitted]^^ 
and  is  a  lonely  thinker  but  little  understood  and  sought.  I  go 
to  a  party  now  and  then,  and  attended  one  yesterday  evening  at 
Governor  Aikin’s,**  which  was  very  brilliant  and  very  handsome. 
Music;  piazzas;  soft,  balmy  night  air;  pretty  ladies  handsomely 
dressed  and  courteous  gentlemen;  supper,  ice  and  champagne; 
nothing  was  wanting.  But  we  have  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
finery,  everywhere! ....  A  salt  bath  is  more  refreshing  after  all; 
or  a  genuine  Negro-song  with  the  banjo!  .... 

The  book  was  undoubtedly  Philosophic  Theology,  or  the  first  Principles  of 
all  Religious  Faith  founded  in  Reason. 

**  William  Aiken  (1806-1887),  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  strong 
Unionist.  The  town  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  is  named  after  him. 
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Yes,  certainly,  my  dear  friend,  I  think  they  are  different 
race,  these  poor  goodhearted  “darkies,”  (as  they  love  to  call 
themselves)  but  how  far  or  how  nearly  they  are  related  to  us,  I 
do  not  venture  even  to  guess.  Our  earth  is  their  earth,  that  is 
clear;  but  our  heaven  differs  from  theirs  in  many  respects. 
Certainly  they  are  by  far  inferior  in  intellectual  powers,  though 
they  have  some  very  remarkable  ones  of  their  own.  And  if  we 
should  speak  to  them  as  the  mountain  in  Emerson’s  pretty  fable, 

“The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel” 
they  could  very  well  answer  as  the  squirrel.^* 

Next  Saturday,  the  15th,  I  shall  leave  Charleston  with  the 
steamer  Osprey  for  Philadelphia,  for  the  way  to  Washington 
through  Virginia  is  uninteresting  and  very  fatiguing,  and  I  dread 
very  much  the  traveling  both  night  and  day  on  the  railroad. 
Now,  I  shall  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington;  and  I  must 
tell  you — to  show  the  gallantry  of  the  South — that  I  am  not 
permitted  to  pay  my  passage,  but  have  received  “a  complimen¬ 
tary  ticket.”  I  shall  soon  be  drawing  nearer  you,  but  I  hardly 
think  I  shall  come  to  Niagara  before  the  end  of  July.  But  of  this 
I  shall  write  from  Washington . 

Ever  yours, 
Fredrika. 

Philadelphia,  June  24,  1850. 

[To  Mr.  Downing]. 

Infidel!  Since  you  are  running  away  in  that  manner,®®  I  shall 
run  away  from  your  tyranny,  and  begin  a  new  course.  For 

See  Emerson’s  “Fable.”  It  begins: 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  “Little  Prig”; 

Bun  replied, 

“You  are  doubtless  very  big; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
etc . ” 

The  squirrel  finally  reminds  the  mountain  that  it  cannot  crack  a  nut  as  he 

can. 

**  Mr.  Downing  was  preparing  to  go  to  England. 
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example,  instead  of  going  to  the  West  from  Washington  I  shall 
go  to  the  seacoast,  and  play  with  the  billows  for  a  time,  and  then 
I  shall  go  north,  (Maine,  New  Hampshire)  during  the  summer 
months,  and  so  for  once  escape  the  despotic  power  of  your  travel, 
route.  My  dear  friend,  ....  my  good  wishes  will  go  with  you, 
with  those  of  Caroline,  follow  you  over  the  ocean  to  England, 
and  take  you  back  again  to  America,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
September  or  October  and  to  be  with  you  on  your  majestic  river 
and  give  my  lessons  to  my  namesake  in  your  garden.  O  sunny 
America!  O  for  the  noble  and  kind  hearts  there!  It  will  be  hard 
to  say  farewell  to  you !  What  will  my  little  lady  in  the  Highlands 
be  doing  while  her  husband  is  away?  ....  I  hope  she  will  run 
away  to  the  seashore  and  gather  strength  and  health  out  of  the 
great  ocean.  She  must  write  to  me  and  tell  me  of  her  doings.  A 
letter  addressed  to  “The  National  Hotel,  Washington,”  will  find 
me  there  for  at  least  two  weeks  to  come. 

I  enclose  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  of  mine  in  London,  whom 
I  have  never  seen  though  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
him  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  aspiring,  nobleminded  and 
amiable,  and  though  I  am  sure  you  have  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  London,  still  he  may,  himself,  or  through  his  family 
connections,  be  of  some  use  to  you;  so  I  wish  you  would  give  him 
your  address  in  London. 

I  have  bid  farewell  to  the  South;  to  piazzas  robed  with  roses 
and  honeysuckles  sheltering  fair  and  pale  maidens,  to  humming 
birds  and  mocking  birds,  to  luxuriant  forests  on  reddish  rivers, 
to  black  slavery  and  merry  blacks,  to  egotistic  white  masters  and 
to  good  and  kind  ones  also  though  fettered  by  their  slaves;  I 
have  said  adieu  to  a  state  of  untruth  and  incongruity — and  I 
breathe  more  freely  here  in  a  free  state  rich  in  the  noblest  insti¬ 
tutions  and  pregnant  with  progressing  life — the  life  of  true  hu¬ 
manity.  I  have  here  immensely  enjoyed  seeing  the  splendid 
institution  for  the  unhappy.®*  How  noble  and  grand  the  institu¬ 
tions  here  are,  excellent  in  quality,  and  rich  in  quantity! 

Now  I  can  write  no  more,  for  I  have  much  to  do,  to  see,  to 
write.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  the  old  Swedish  church®* 

“  The  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum. 

**  The  Gloria  Dei  Church. 
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here.  The  Friends  here  are  particularly  kind  to  me  and  take  me 
to  every  place  where  there  is  anything  worth  while  to  see! 

Adieu!  Fare  you  well,  and  may  you  soon  and  safe  return  to 
your  Caroline  and  to  your  loving  friend. 

Fredrika. 

Philadelphia,  July  26,  1850. 

[To  Mr.  Downing]. 

The  little  devil  who  for  some  time  has  busied  himself  with 
our  correspondence  and  made  me  receive  only  three  letters  out  of 
five  from  you  was  pleased  also  to  withhold  your  last  of  the  6th 
of  July  till  the  24th,  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Washington, 
when  it  finally  arrived,  and  I  had  no  time  to  read  it  before  the 
next  day  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Patapsco  River 
[Md.j.  There  I  read  and  enjoyed  it  surrounded  bv  all  which  is 
lovely  in  nature.  But  I  am  sorry  and  angry  too  (at  the  devil)  not 
to  have  got  it  before,  so  that  I  could  have  answered  it,  as  you 
wished.  But  your  book“  came  to  me  in  Washington,  and  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  again  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  ideas  in 
which  you  have  placed  your  buildings,  villas  and  cottages,  as 
creations  of  reality  within  a  pure  and  genial  atmosphere.  Where- 
ever  I  feel  my  mind  enlarging,  my  eye  brightened  under  har¬ 
monious  and  expanding  view's;  wherever  I  see  objects  arranging 
themselves  in  order,  fitness  and  beauty  around  a  central  sun — 
there  I  feel  myself  with  the  sphere  of  genius,  near  that  playing 
and  singing  Orpheus  at  whose  tones  the  hearts  of  men  and  the 
stars  of  heaven  dance!  There — I  am  well,  I  am  happy,  and  there 
I  wish  to  stay,  to  dwell  for  evermore!  And  so  does  everybody 
who  has  a  spark  of  divine  light  in  his  soul.  The  success  of  your 
works  is  certainly  due,  not  only  to  their  practical  usefulness, 
but  still  more  to  the  pure  and  noble  genius  which  inspires  and 
permeates  the  practical  part,  and  makes  that  subservient  to  the 

"  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  which  book  is  meant.  Downing  had  published 
three  epoch-making  books  before  this  time — Landscape  Gardening  (1841),  Cot¬ 
tage  Residences  (1842),  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  (1845) — and  about 
this  time  (1850)  appeared  Architecture  of  Country  Houses.  It  was  probably  the 
latter  work.  The  context  of  Fredrika’s  letter  points  to  a  work  on  buildings, 
hence  it  was  presumably  either  this  one  or  Cottage  Residences. 


idea — the  pure,  eternal  Sophia !“ — I  am  so  happy  over  your 
achievements  and  writings! 

I  have  not  time  now  to  tell  you  about  Washington  and  what 
I  have  witnessed  there.  I  must  leave  that  till  we  meet — God 
willing — in  October.  Nor  have  you  time  to  read  it  in  busy  Lon¬ 
don.  I  left  Washington  after  Clay’s  last  great  speech,  with  the 
California  question  still  undecided.  I  was  in  Washington  for 
three  weeks,  a  time  of  high  interest  and  many  pleasant  moments. 
Now  I  am  going  to  the  seashore,  then  with  the  Lowells  and  the 
Springs  to  Niagara,  then  farther  west  up  to  the  falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  and  from  there  down  to  St.  Louis.  Finally  I  shall  return 

and  have  a  talk  with  you,  a  talk  over  my  next  travel  route . 

I  enclose  a  few  lines  to  Jenny  Lind,  if  you  should  meet  her  in 
London.  Adieu,  .  .  .  .  ! 

Fredrika. 

July  29 

Your  influence  is  strong  on  my  destinies,  I  find,  for  I  am  now 
at  the  house  of  your  friend  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  who  hardly  believed 
I  should  ever  come,  and  I  must  write  you  some  hasty  words  from 
there.  This  is  a  charming  little  place:  all  comfort,  all  pleasant¬ 
ness  within  doors;  and  outside — an  abundance  of  rare  flowers 
with  hosts  of  humming  birds  dipping  their  little  beaks  in  them 
and  even  resting  on  them  as  if  unwilling  to  depart.  The  lady  of 
the  house  is  agreeable  and  lively,  her  husband  a  pleasant  man, 
and  the  boy  a  promising,  handsome  lad.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
I  must  often  ask  again  and  again  when  I  see  the  inhabitants  and 
handsome  villas  of  mansions  (in  Sweden  as  well  as  here),  shall 
men  (and  women  too)  only  be  like  humming-birds,  treating  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature  as  toys,  and  for  their  own  use?  Should 
they  not  live  among  them,  look  upon  them  with  appreciation, 
with  pity,  with  knowledge,  with  reverence,  and  make  a  “cultus” 
even  out  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  plants  and  the  animals  that 
belong  to  them?  Man  should  be  the  priest  of  nature,  and  make  of 
his  hallowed  spot  of  ground  a  temple  as  well  as  a  home.  When 
persons  only  look  on  the  surface  of  things  and  to  nothing  beyond 
you  cannot  help  detecting  in  them  (be  they  ever  so  agreeable  and 
fine)  a  feeling  of  superficiality,  of  emptiness,  of  want — such  a 

“  That  is,  wisdom,  from  the  Greek. 
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feeling  as  would  chase  me  out  among  the  Indians  or  at  least  out 
into  the  woods — out  from  the  shallow  heart  of  civilized  society. 
Elevated  life,  to  be  truly  high,  must  be  something  more  than  a 
combination  of  elegant  leisure  and  refinement  in  social  manners 
— charming  as  that  may  be.  I  am  grumbling,  you  see,  and  very 
seriously  too.  But  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  gentle  Mrs.  Ingersoll,“ 
for  she  is  an  appreciative  friend  of  yours,  and  I  liked  to  hear  her 
talk  of  you  and  Caroline,  and  to  talk  with  her  about  you.  I  have 
at  her  place  seen  the  humming  birds  and  the  Indian  corn  in  their 
wedding  dresses  and  wedding  feast.  Oh!  that  was  a  feast,  in¬ 
deed.  I  almost  worshiped  as  I  saw  these  hidden  splendors  of 
nature  life.  I  can  hardly  forgive  people  who  look  upon  such 
things  with  dull  eyes.  Indeed,  “Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
clad  as  one  of  these!”  Once  more  adieu.  And  remember:  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  you  or  with  yours  eyes! 

Yours  affectionately, 
Fredrika. 

Philadelphia,  July  29,  1850. 

[To  Mrs.  Downing]. 

Can  you  understand  what  and  who  keeps  your  letters  away 
from  me?  I  can’t.  But  I  am  mad  over  it,  and  want  to  abuse 

somebody . Letters  from  other  people  I  have  received  in 

due  time.  I  can’t  understand  how  it  is  that  those  most  dear  to 

me  should  not  arrive . You  are  at  the  seashore  and  I  should 

enjoy  being  there  with  you,  playing  with  the  waves;  but  my  fate 
carries  me  to  Cape  May  with  Professor  Hart“  and  his  wife  (who 
are  extremely  good  to  me  and  whom  I  like  very  much).  From 
there  I  proceed  to  Nahant,  where  my  friend  from  Boston,  Mrs. 
Bryant,  has  a  cottage  to  which  she  has  invited  me.  May  the 
ocean  embrace  you  kindly  and  be  good  to  you!  And  may  I  see 
you  again  better  and  stronger  in  health  than  you  are  now,  and 
than  I  am,  although  I  am  much  better  than  when  you  saw  me 
the  last  time.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  wrote  to  you  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  My  days  were  so  busy,  so  full  every  moment.  Every 

“  It  has  been  impossible  to  identify  this  lady  with  any  certainty.  There 
were  several  prominent  Ingersolls  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

**  John  Seely  Hart,  editor  of  Sartain’s  U nion  Magazine. 
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day  I  attended  the  Senate  and  the  House,  being  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  public  debates;  then  during  the  afternoons  took 
drives  with  the  senators  out  into  the  country,  and  received  calls 
in  the  evening  and  often  in  the  morning  also.  I  had  many  an 
interesting  conversation,  which  left  a  lasting  mark  on  my  mind,  I 

with  the  learned  and  amiable  [chemist].  Professor  [Joseph] 

Henry;  with  Horace  Mann,  the  man  of  great  hope;  with  Mr. 

[H.  C.]  Carey,  the  political  economist,  a  man  of  great  hope  also; 
with  Mr.  [Asa]  Whitney,  the  man  with  the  railroad  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic,®^  and  the  man  with  the  reduction  of  the  postage;  and  with 
several  other  men.  I  conversed  with  Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  that 
wonderful  woman,  possessed  of  all  the  fineness  and  almost  pru¬ 
dishness  of  a  Boston  lady,  and  who  goes  among  robbers,  thiefs 
and  lunatics  as  among  her  people,  visiting  prisons  and  asylums 
and  leaving  a  trace  of  brightness,  consolation  and  hope  wherever 
she  goes.  She  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  beings  I  have  met. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  characters  was  an  unmarried  Quaker  lady 
living  at  the  house  of  Professor  Johnson  (which  was  my  home  in  | 

Washington,)  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  shall  always  re-  | 

member  her  with  her  white  dress  and  her  pleasant,  peaceful  face.  i 

She  was  continuously  coming  with  roses  or  a  glass  of  fresh  water  i 

or  a  cup  of  tea,  was  always  so  kind  and  considerate,  and  ani-  j 

mated  her  conversation  with  pretty  snatches  of  poetry,  and  ever  | 

at  the  right  time.  She  was  a  beautiful  nature,  and  to  me  most  j 

soothing  during  that  stirring  and  fatiguing  though  interesting  j 

time.  I  saw  Clay  and  Webster,  of  course,  had  some  conversa-  j 

tion  with  them,  and  with  several  others  of  the  leading  political  | 

men.  Then  I  saw  one  president  [of  the  United  States]  buried  and  j 

another  president  made,*®  and  that  is  something  I  should  think.  f 

I  was  in  Washington  at  a  very  propitious  time  indeed.  I  saw  old  [ 

Mrs.  [Elizabeth  Schyler]  Hamilton®*  two  or  three  times,  and 
shall  write  to  her  son,  Mr.  James  Hamilton,**  the  very  first  mo- 

Mr.  Whitney  was  an  inventor  of  railroad  equipment.  ! 

“  Presidents  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  respectively,  both  of  whom  she  knew  j 

personally.  I 

Widow  of  the  famous  Alexander  Hamilton.  She  was  now  ninety-three  ^ 

years  of  age.  She  died  in  1854.  j 

James  Alexander  Hamilton  (1788-1878),  her  son,  was  an  attorney  and  \ 

inspector  of  militia.  | 
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ment  I  can  find  for  writing.  Will  you  send  to  Mr.  Downing  the 
enclosed  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  the  little  one,  for  Jenny 

Lind.  I  do  not  know  her  address  in  London . 

Ever  Yours, 
Fredrika. 

Cape  May,  August  15,  1850. 

[To  Mrs.  Downing] 

Have  the  embraces  of  the  ocean  waves  been  as  invigorating 
to  you  as  they  have  been  to  me?  May  that  be  so.  How  I  have 
enjoyed  this  period  of  fresh  life  and  repose  I  cannot  tell  you,  but 
you  can  easily  understand  it.  But  now,  alas!  it  is  at  an  end,  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  leave  this  place  where  I,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  and  solitude  than  anywhere 
else  in  your  land.  And  then  the  ocean!  To  see  that,  to  hear  it 
night  and  day  in  its  grandeur,  to  go  to  sleep  and  awaken  by  its 
song,  to  see  the  lightning  dance  over  it  on  thunderfull  nights  and 
see  the  Aurora  and  the  stars  on  clear  evenings  rise  over  it  in 
beauty,  to  see  the  foaming  waves  roll  and  roll  over  in  their  full¬ 
ness  on  the  beach,  ever  restless  and  yet  full  of  peace  as  the  soul  of 
man  should  be — that  is  a  scene  indeed,  a  company  never  to  be 
enjoyed  enough.  The  presence  of  that  great  and  august  ocean, 
makes  you  ignore  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  (black 
and  white),  and  the  dogs,  horses  and  carriages  in  whose  company 
you  must  take  the  baths  here.  It  is  a  shockingly  democratic 
scene  which  at  first  makes  you  almost  turn  back.  But  once  in  the 
waves,  that  feeling  is  overcome,  and  man  seems  too  small  a 
thing  to  care  much  about,  and  you  are  rather  amused  by  the 
ludicrous  scene. 

....  Tell  me  what  news  you  have  of  your  friend  in  Europe. 
I  have  here  again  met  his  friends,  the  Ingersolls.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  when  I  wrote  recently,  that  the  last  day  in  Washington  I 
met  your  friend  Mr.  W.  Russel.  He  went  with  me  and  Miss  Dix, 
from  there  to  Baltimore  and  though  I  could  talk  but  little  with 
him  in  the  noisy  cars,  I  enjoyed  gazing  upon  his  strong  and  fine 
face  marked  with  lines  of  noble  feeling.  He  asked  me  with  his 
pleasant  voice  if  I  “ever  wrote  to  Caroline?”  I  was  almost 
shocked  that  he  could  ask  [such  a  question]  and  answered  rather 
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indignantly:  “To  be  sure,  I  do!”  I  was  sorry  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  us  on  arriving  in  Baltimore .  I  have  not 

written  you  very  diligently  for  some  time,  but  I  have  lived  with 
you  in  sympathy,  and  in  the  same  element  [water],  and  now  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Cape  May,  I  would  tell  you  so,  and  ask  of  you  to 
direct  a  few  words  to  New  York,  51  Exchange  place,  care  of 
Marcus  Spring.  I  an  now  going  to  these  dear  friends,  the  Springs, 
and  with  them  I  shall  decide  upon  my  next  trip.  I  almost  fear  to 
begin  going  about  again  seeing  sights,  places  and  people,  and 
again  to  be  fatigued  and  fevered.  But,  thank  God,  I  am  much 
stronger  than  when  I  first  came  here.  And  now  my  birthday 
approaches,  the  time  when  every  year  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
born  anew . 

Your  loving  friend, 
Fredrika. 

Mr.  Hart  has  been  to  me  a  most  kind  and  pleasant  compan¬ 
ion  all  the  time.  His  poor  wife  has  not  been  well  at  all  and  has 
not  been  able  to  bathe. 

I  am  glad  over  the  affairs  in  Washington  and  in  Denmark! 
But  sorry  not  to  have  had  letters  from  home  for  a  long  time. 

Brooklyn,  August  30, 1850. 

Dear  ....  Caroline!  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
most  welcome  little  letter,  which  made  me  both  glad  and  sorry. 
Sorry,  for,  alas,  I  fear  I  cannot  see  you  now,  and  perhaps  not  for 
a  long  time.  Still  I  don’t  know,  nor  will  I  think  of  it  now.  I  am 
in  the  hurry  of  packing  and  departing,  so  I  have  only  time  to  say 
a  few  words.  It  makes  me  quite  sorry  also  that  my  American 
brother  has  not  received  my  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  before 

going  to  Cape  May . I  wrote  to  you  from  Philadelphia  at 

the  end  of  July  enclosing  that  letter  and  asking  you  to  send  it 
along  with  yours  to  our  friend  in  England,  i.e.  Mr.  Downing, 
and  directed  the  letter  to  you,  to  Deal,  after  your  last  given 
direction,  namely  to  Shrewsbury.  Could  you  recover  it?  It  con¬ 
tained  also  a  letter  of  introduction  for  your  husband  to  Jenny 
Lind,  a«d  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  sake  of  Jenny  Lind  if  that  did 
not  arrive  as  it  was  intended.  As  for  Mr.  Downing,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  needs  another  introduction  than  his  own  fine  and 
gentlemanly  apperance  and  manner.  Could  I  see  you,  my  gentle 


sister  Caroline,  among  the  Shakers  of  New  Libanon  on  Sunday 
next,  (September  1st)  then  I  would  join  them  for  a  little  while! 
On  Monday  I  am  going  to  Niagara  with  the  Lowells.  My  excel¬ 
lent  friends,  the  Springs,  will  go  with  me  to  New  Libanon  but 
not  farther.  I  wish  you  and  Downing  knew  them.  They  are  so 
very  good!  I  cannot  write  more. 

Your  loving, 
Fredrika. 

Niagara,  September  10,  1850. 

Is  my  American  brother  back  home  again?  I  cannot  but 
believe  it  is  so,  and  that  you  came  over  with  the  same  steamer  as 
Jenny  Lind.  And  so  I  suppose  the  acquaintance  with  her  and  her 
beautiful  gift  of  song  is  already  made,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  was  not  the  means  (as  you  wished  it)  to  open  the  acquaintance. 
But  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  as  you  will  know  by  this  time. 

I  kissed  my  hands  to  the  dear  little  Hudson  home  (so  hard 
to  be  baptized !®‘)  which  with  its  turrets  and  warm  color  looked 
so  prettily  out  over  the  green  groves  around  it.  I  wish  I  could 
have  stopped  and  seen  Caroline,  but  I  could  not,  being  with  the 
Springs,  whose  time  for  an  excursion  was  fixed  and  limited.  They 
followed  me  to  the  Shaker  establishment  at  New  Libanon;  there 
the  Lowells  came  and  joined  me  and  we  started  off  for  Niagara. 
....  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  and  to  ask  that  I  cannot  even 
begin  for  fear  it  would  never  end,  and  then  I  should  not  be  ready 
for  our  starting  to-morrow;  so  I  shall  now  only  bid  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  welcome  back  to  us  and  to  your  native  land  again!  I 
hope  you  have  spent  in  England  as  good  and  delightful  a  time 
as  I  have  spent  in  your  land  this  last  August.  The  ocean  baths 
and  my  quiet  life  on  the  seacoast  have  restored  my  health  again, 
so  that  I  am  now  almost  as  well  and  strong  as  when  I  first  crossed 
the  ocean  and  came  to  your  country.  I  now  have  much  to  tell 
you  about  the  scenes  I  have  seen  during  your  absence — scenes  at 
Washington,  at  Cape  May,  at  the  Shakers  of  New  Libanon,  and 
lastly  at  Trenton  and  Niagara.  But  oh!  Time  Time!!!  Niagara 
is  splendid  but  I  would  not  live  there;  its  unceasing  roar  and 
grandeur  wears  on  the  mind  after  a  while.  Still  it  is  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  I  am  thankful  for  having  seen  and  enjoyed  its  beauty. 

®  The  reader  will  remember  from  a  previous  letter  how  difficult  it  was  to 
find  a  suitable  name  for  the  Downing  home. 
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Trenton  is  more  overpowering  by  its  roar  and  violence  but  less 
sublime.  Trenton  is  a  young  hero  somewhat  intoxicated  with  old 
Sherry,®*  and  dashing  boldly  and  blindly  on  its  wild  course  carry¬ 
ing  all  things  before  him,  Niagara  is  a  goddess,  calm  in  the  high¬ 
est  display  of  her  power,  mild  and  majestic  in  the  act  of  her 
mighty  will.  She  is  at  peace  and  she  leaves  you  so.  What  has 
most  charmed  me  at  Niagara  is  the  emerald  green  of  her  waters, 
so  fresh,  so  young,  so  pure,  and  the  play  of  the  rainbows  over  and 
in  the  spray  of  the  falls,  mornings  and  evenings.  To-morrow  I 
shall  leave  Niagara  for  Buffalo  and  thence  go  over  the  lakes  to 
Chicago.  From  there  you  will  hear  from  me.  Shall  I  not  hear 
there  from  you?  ....  Direct  your  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  Ogden,  Chicago.  With  my  dear  young  friends,  James  and 
Maria  Lowell,  I  hope  to  send  you  fresh  greetings.  They  wish  to 

call  and  see  you  at  your  home  on  the  Hudson . 

Ever  Yours. 

Fredrika. 

Dear  Caroline!  I  am  glad  to  think  of  you,  for  I  know  you 
must  feel  very  happy  having  your  true  love  and  husband  again 
with  you,  and  in  your  beautiful  home.  May  you  be  as  well  in 
health  as  happy  in  heart.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not,  as  I  had  hoped, 
be  with  you  a  little  while  this  fall.  But  I  shall  come  again  in  the 
spring,  and  see  you  again  and  be  happy  with  you  before  I  go 
home.  I  am  now  hastening  on  my  way  westward  and  have  much 
to  see  and  do.  If  my  letters  to  you  and  Mr,  Downing  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cape  May  are  not  yet  recovered,  certainly  they 
must  be  so  if  asked  for  at  the  post  station  to  which  they  were 

directed . You  will  remember  that  I  have  been  happy  here 

with  the  Lowells  who  are  most  kind  and  amiable,  I  trust  they 
will  soon  be  with  you . 

Fredrika. 

Pray  tell  Dr.  Hull  that  I  heard  the  celebrated  knockings  at 
Rochester  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  knockings  of 
material  knuckles,  and  that  the  pretty  women  who  practice 
them  are  great  roguesl 

(To  be  continued.) 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

*  Its  golden  color  is  just  like  old  sherry,  [note  by  F.  B.). 
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TWO  OLD  NORSE  INTERPRETATIONS 
I.  Frekasteinn 

The  place-name  Frekasteinn  occurs  six  times  in  the  Elder 
Edda:^  once  in  HelgakviSa  Hjorvar'Sssonar,^  twice  in  HelgakviSa 
Hundingsbana  /,*  and  three  times  in  HelgakviSa  Hundingsbana 
II.*  The  passages  themselves  are  perfectly  clear  in  meaning 
with  exception  of  this  place-name  which,  until  now,  has  re¬ 
mained  unexplained.  Bugge,  in  his  edition  of  the  Edda,  includes 
it  in  the  index  of  proper  names  but  does  not  comment  upon  it 
Better  and  HeinzeP  refer  to  it  in  their  notes  as  follows:  “««- 
bekannt  ....  Der  Wolfstein  entspricht  dem  Wolfslager.”  Bugge, 
in  a  later  commentary®  interprets  it  as  “Ulvesten”  but  refrains 
from  further  comment. 

In  making  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented  here,  the  nature  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  must  be  considered.  Because  it  is 
evident  in  each  of  these  passages  that  a  battle  is  either  about  to 
be  fought  or  has  just  been  fought,  the  temptation  arises  to  inter¬ 
pret  Frekasteinn  as  the  name  of  a  battlefield,  which  might  be 
frequented  by  wolves  (freki)  after  the  battle.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  in  all  of  the  passages  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  the 
fighting  but  upon  the  dead  bodies  at  Frekasteinn.  Cf.  especially 
the  following  lines 

Fyrr  vilda  ec 
at  Frecasteini 
hrafna  se^ia 
a  hrgom  Jjinom 
enn  tier  y))rar 
teygia  at  solli 
epa  gefa  ggltom; 
deili  grgm  vi))  picl 

'  The  following  Eddie  references  are  to  Ssemundar  Edda,  ed.  Sophus  Bugge 
(Christiania,  1867). 

» 39,  2. 

•44,  2;  53, 4. 

•  Prose  2  after  18;  21,  2;  26, 6. 

•  Sxmundar  Edda  (Leipzig,  1903),  Vol.  II,  p.  339. 

•  Hdgedigtene  (Copenhagen,  1896),  pp.  86,  124  and  302. 

'  n.  Ilund.  I,  44. 
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The  entire  conversation  between  Gubmund  and  Sinfidtli,  of 
which  the  above  passage  is  part,  centers  about  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  the  places  where  such  bodies  are  to  be  found.  Cf.  the 
following:* 

)ju  hefir  etnar 
ulfa  crasir 
oc  brQhr  hinom 
at  bana  ordit, 
opt  sar  sogin 
mejj  svQlom  munni, 
hefr  i  hreysi 
hvarleijjr  scri})it. 

If  Frekasteinn  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  name  of  another 
mythical  battlefield,®  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  compounds 
with  -steinn  are  quite  unusual  in  this  connection.  The  names  of 
battlefields  in  the  Edda  are  usually  compounded  either  with 
-fell  or  -fjdll.  It  is  evident  that  a  compound  with  -steinn,  mean¬ 
ing  rock  or  crag,  could  not  be  logically  applied  to  a  battlefield. 
The  same  observation  applies  in  the  above  passages  to  hreysi, 
“a  heap  of  stones,  where  wild  beasts  abide,”^®  obviously  used 
here  as  a  synonym  for  Frekasteinn. 

A  possible  interpretation  of  the  name  Frekasteinn  as  a  place 
where  dead  bodies,  both  human  and  animal,  may  be  found  and 
which  is  frequented  by  wild  beasts  presents  itself  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Nils  Lid^^  of  an  ancient  Norse  manner  of  disposal  of 
wornout  farm  animals.  According  to  Lid  such  animals,  par¬ 
ticularly  horses,  were  led  to  a  high  cliff  and  were  pushed  over  the 
precipice  to  find  their  death  on  the  heaps  of  rocks  far  below.  He 
finds  evidence  of  a  wide  dissemination  of  this  custom  and  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  “horse-cliffs”  of  this  kind  throughout 
Norway: 

Dei  slakta  aldri  hestane  onnorleis  enn 
dei  sturta  dei  utfor  eit  ‘rysseberg’ 

5-12. 

•  Bellows,  The  Poetic  £<Wa(NewYork,  1923), comments:  “Frekastein  (‘Wolf- 
Crag’)  ;  the  name  appears  several  times  in  the  Helgi  lays  applied  to  battlefields.” 

Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  Icelandic-English  Dictionary. 

“  NorskeSlakteskikkar  (Christiania,  1924). 


(eller  ‘ryssehammar’),  so  dei  skulde  slS, 

seg  i  hel . Dette  siste  berget  ligg 

eit  par  hundre  meter  austanfor  der  husi 
er  pS,  garden  Hornve;  det  er  palag  30 
meter  h0gt  og  gS.r  fra  den  noverande 
Evanger-vegen  ned  til  der  no  jarnvegs- 
lina  ligg  med  Vangsvatnet  inn  til  skra- 
ningen.  Der  skal  ogso  vera  ‘rysseberg’ 
i  Finnesteigen,  pa  Myrkve  i  Myrkdalen, 
pi  Brekhus  og  i  Lidi  i  Teigdalen.^ 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  wide  dissemination  of  this 
custom  Nils  Lid  points  to  the  many  place-names  compounded 
upon  the  stem  of  words  meaning  “horse,”  e.g.,  Merramyra, 
Hestberget,  Hesthamar,  Marahalo,  Maraspranget,  Hestemyr, 
Maragj^let,  etc. 

The  modern  Norwegian  word  regularly  used  to  designate 
these  places  is  r^ys<ON.  hreysi,  the  very  word  which  the  Edda 
uses  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  Attention  is  called  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  to  Gr.  Kpouw  “strike, 
smite;”  IE.  root  *krus,  “crush,  shatter.” 

It  is  obvious  that  these  hreysi  should  attract  wild  animals  in 
a  country  abounding  with  bears  and  wolves.  That  the  popula¬ 
tion  not  only  knew  this  but  also  made  practical  use  of  the  fact 
is  shown  in  the  following  passage: 

For  ikkje  mange  it  sidan  var  det  bruk  k 
kasta  alt  av  hesten.  Det  er  enda  bein  i 
finna  i  store  urder  her  ....  Dette  gjorde 
dei  um  hausten;  um  v&ren  kom  so  bjVrnen 
pi  itet,  og  da  lag  dei  pi  lur  og  skaut 
han  .  .  .  .  De  benyttedes  til  ‘ite’  for 
rovdyr  som  raev,  jaerv  og  ulv.^* 

The  age  of  this  custom  of  disposal  of  horses  and  other  animals 
is  attested  by  accounts  of  ritualistic  killing  of  horses  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  sagas.  The  following  passages  from  Hrafnkels 
saga  freysgo'5a^*  serve  to  illustrate  this: 

“  ibid.  p.  181. 

»  ibid.  p.  179. 

“  Islendinga  S'dgur  (Reykjavik,  1892),  Vol.  VIII. 
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Hrafnkell  dtti  )jann  grip  i  eigu  sinni  er 
honum  J>6tti  betri  enn  annarr.  )?at  var 
hestr  brunm6al6ttr  at  lit,  er  hann 
kallatSi  Freyfaxa . “ 

jjeir  leiSa  nu  hestinn  ofan  eftir  vellinum; 
einn  hamarr  stendr  niSr  vit5  dna,  enn  fyrir 
netSan  hylr  djiipr,  )jar  leitSa  }7eir  nu  hestinn 
fram  d  hamarinn.  pjostarssynir  dr6gu  fat 
eitt  d  hofuS  hestinum,  taka  siSan  haar 
stengr  ok  hrinda  hestinum  af  fram,  binda 
stein  vitS  hdlsinn,  ok  tyndu  honum,  svd. 

Heitir  ))ar  sicJan  Freyfaxahamarr.“ 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  ritualistic  killing  of  human 
beings  in  a  similar  manner  was  by  no  means  unusual: 

Den  rituelle  karakter  ved  nedsturting  utfor 
berg  av  eit  dyr,  viser  sig  klarare  ndr  ein 
jamf^rer  med  tilsvarande  ufriviljug  eller 
friviljug  nedsturting  av  folk.” 

From  earliest  Christian  times  in  Iceland  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  evidence: 

Jjeir  maeltu  sva:  ‘heitJingiar  biota  hinum 
verstum  monnum,  ok  rinda  Jjeim  fyrir 
bjorg  et5a  hamra . ” 

The  most  interesting  of  the  many  references  to  ritualistic 
killing  of  human  beings  by  hurling  them  from  a  cliff  is  found  in 
the  Gautrekssaga'}^ 

H6r  er  sa  hamarr  viS  bae  vorn,  er  heitir 
Gillingshamarr,  ok  })ar  f  hja  er  stapi,  sa 
er  v6r  kbllom  aetternisstapa;  hann  er  svo 
hdr  ok  hat  flug  fyrir  ofan,  at  hat  kvikindi 
hefir  ekki  lif,  er  har  gengi  fyrir  nitSr; 

“  ibid.  p.  4. 

**  ibid.  p.  29. 

»» Nils  Lid,  ibid.  p.  192. 

*•  Biskupa  Sbgur  (Copenhagen,  1858),  I,  p.  23. 

»  ed.  Wilh.  Ranisch,  Palaestra  XI  (BerUn,  1900),  p.  5, 12  ff. 
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))vi  heitir  }7at  aetternisstapi,  at  ]>a.r  me'5 
faekkum  v4r  vort  aetterni,  })egar  oss  jjikir 
stor  kynsl  viS  beta,  ok  deyja  ))ar  allir 
vorir  forellrar  fyrir  utan  alia  sott  ok 
fara  til  0?5ins . 

With  such  ample  evidence  of  the  use  of  high  cliffs  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  farm  animals  as  well  as  human  beings  it  does 
not  appear  too  bold  to  connect  the  name  Frekasteinn  with  such 
places.  Magnus  Olsen  has  already  drawn  some  quite  logical  con¬ 
clusions*®  from  part  of  the  evidence  presented  here,  but  stops 
short  of  the  actual  connection  of  the  locality  used  for  such  kil¬ 
lings  with  Frekasteinn.  In  view  of  the  fact,  pointed  out  above, 
that  such  hreysi  were  used  as  bait  for  wild  beasts — a  custom 
which  surely  originated  from  the  observation  that  wolves  natu¬ 
rally  frequented  these  rock-piles — it  is  only  logical  to  assume 
that  the  name  Frekasteinn  was  applied  to  such  a  place, 

II.  Lj6s  hangs. 

The  kenning  lj6s  hangs  for  sword  occurs  in  the  Hdttalykill 
Rdgnvaldar  jarls ,  34b,  3.  The  original  text  of  the  stanza  accord¬ 
ing  to  Finnur  Jonsson’s  semi-diplomatic  edition**  follows: 
Hialldur-kindill  baeit  hildar, 
hardur  brandar  er  hat,  garda, 
lios  vard  haugs  i  husum 
hiaur  calla  ec  sua,  gialla, 
hart  scar  hildar  kaerte 
hialms-grand  er  hat,  rander 
hui  at  baen-loge  brijnio 
bgijt,  nefni  ec  sua  ngyti. 

Although  it  was  not  possible  for  the  present  writer  to  collate 
the  mss**  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 
reading  hangs,  since  all  editions  agree  on  it.  In  spite  of  this,  Fin¬ 
nur  Jonsson  makes  the  following  emendation  in  his  standard¬ 
ized  edition:** 

“Rjiis  og  Rysseberg,”  Mad  og  Minne  (1923),  pp.  176  ff, 

•'  Den  Norsk-Islandske  Skjddedigtning  (Copenhagen  and  Christiania,  1912), 
Vol.  lA,  p.  525. 

•*  Codex  Regius,  Codex  Wormianus  and  Codex  Upsdiensis. 

"ibid., Vol  IB,  p.  504. 
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Hjaldrkyndill  beit  hildar 
harSr,  brandr  er  )>at,  gar?5a; 

Ijos  varS  hjaldrs  i  hausum, 
hjpr  kallak  svd,  gjalla; 
hart  skar  Hildar  kerti, 
hjalms  grand  er  ))at,  randir, 
hvit  benlogi  brynju 
beit,  nefnik  sva  hneiti. 

The  standard  dictionaries  lack  interpretations  of  this  figure 
of  speech,  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson^  merely  translates:  “lumen 
tumuli,  gladius.”  Finnur  Jonsson  carries  his  emendation  over 
into  his  own  dictionary®  with  the  following  comments:  under 
haugr,  “svcerd  (grunden  til  denne  kenning  er  ukendt  and 

under  lj6s,  “er  nappe  rigtigt,  (Jejl  for  1.  hjaldrs?)  ”  Meissner®  uses 
the  standardized  text  of  Jonsson’s  Skjaldedigtning,  Vol.  IB,  as 
the  basis  for  his  work  and  therefore  lists  1.  hjaldrs  with  a  star 
instead  of  /.  haugs. 

There  are  few  kennings  that  cannot  be  explained  as  refer¬ 
ences  to  mythology  or  to  hero  legends.  The  one  in  question  is 
no  exception.  The  figure  is  obviously  based  upon  the  miraculous 
sword  Tyrfingr  which  gleams  in  the  dark  and  which  Angant^r 
holds  in  his  burial-mound.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hervarasaga 
ok  HeiSrekskonungs}''  The  lines  describing  this  sword  in  the  saga 
are  quoted  below;*®  they  form  part  of  the  conversation  between 
Hervgr  and  her  dead  father  Angant^  whom  she  has  summoned 
from  the  grave-mound: 

Angant^r  kvatS: 

“Liggr  m6r  und  hertSum 
Hjalmars  bani, 
allr  er  hann  utan 
eldi  sveipinn; 

“  Lexicon  Poeticum  Anliqux  Linguae  Septentrionalis  (Hafniae,  1860). 

*•  Lexicon  Poeticum  (Copenhagen,  1913-16). 

**  “Die  Kenningar  der  Skalden,”  Rhein.  Beitr,  u.  Hilfsb.  z.  germ.  Phil.  u. 
Vk.,  Bd.  I  (Bonn  u.  Leipzig,  1921),  p.  151. 

Hauksbdk  (ed.  Copenhagen,  1892-96),  pp.  350  ff. 

••  Heidrekssaga,  ed.  J6n  Helgason  (Copenhagen,  1924).  The  quotation  is 
made  from  this  edition  rather  than  from  the  Hauskbdk  because  the  text  of  the 
latter  is  not  standardized  nor  divided  into  verses. 
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mey  veil  ek  enga 
moldar  hvergi 
at  }7ann  hjor  Jjori 
1  hendr  nema.” 


Hon  segir: 

“Ek  man  hirt5a 
ok  1  hendr  nema 
hvassan  mseki, 
ef  ek  hafa  maettak. 
Uggi  ek  eigi 
eld  brennanda; 
hegar  loga  laegir, 
er  ek  lit  yfir.” 


This  incident  and  the  description  of  the  sword  must,  at  one 
time,  have  been  sufficiently  well  known  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
kenning.  Many  kennings  are  based  on  much  more  obscure 
legendary  occurrences.  The  purpose  of  the  prose  sections  of  the 
Snorre  Edda  is  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  allusions  of  which  the 
background  has  been  forgotten  and  those  kennings  which  Snorre 
himself  invented  in  analogy  with  actual  Skaldic  kennings.**  The 
omission  of  an  explanation  for  lj6s  haugs  in  the  Edda  means 
either  that  Snorre  overlooked  it  or,  much  more  likely,  that  even 
in  his  time  the  story  of  the  miraculous  sword  Tyrfingr  was  still 
so  well  known  that  it  required  no  explanation. 

Gustave  Otto  Arlt 

The  University  of  Chicago 


*’  E.  Mogk,  “Novellistische  Darstellung  mythologischer  Stoffe  Snorris  und 
seiner  Schule,”  FFComm.  XV,  No.  51,  p.  10. 


OLD  NORSE  PHONOLOGICAL  NOTES 

I.  Old  Norse  vel:  West  Germ.  «'c/(c)<  Gothic  waila 

I  assume  here  contrary  to  Holthausen,^  Brugmann*  and 
Meringer®  that  Goth.  waila  =  wSla  and  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  ON  vel:  West  Germ.  wel(a).  The  ai=Sin  Goth,  watta  may 
be  explained  with  Jacob  Sverdrup^  as  a  sporadic  instance  of  the 
retention  of  PG  S  in  Gothic  before  a  consonant  other  than  h,  r. 
We  have  then  a  PG  stem  *wel-. 

But  how  about  the  adverbial  ending  Goth.-West  Germ,  -a 
which  was  lost  in  ON  vel  and  partly  also  in  West  Germ.  (cf. 
OE-OFris.-OS  wel)? 

For  this  -a  Brugmann,®  Meringer,®  Fick^  postulate  a  PG  -d. 
But  so  far  as  the  nominal  inflexions  are  concerned  we  know  that 
whereas  unprotected  final  d  became  a  in  Gothic  it  became  u  in 
North  and  West  Germanic.®  In  ON  this  u  was  lost  (but  caused 
M-umlaut  of  the  radical  vowel  before  disappearing)  but  in  West 
Germ,  was  retained  after  a  short  syllable  if  analogy  did  not  in¬ 
terfere:  cf.  nom.  sing,  o-stem  *ge5o>Goth.  gi6-a>PN  and 
PWGerm.>*gifi-M®>ON  giof'.OY,  gief-u;  nom.  plur.  neut.  a- 
stem  *barn~o>  Goth.  f»ar«-a >PN  *6cr«-M>ON  bqrn;  similarly 
*/r£i/-o>OE  hof-u;  *grab-d>OS  grab-u. 

‘  Beitr.  11,  553. 

‘/i?.15,99ff.;16,503ff. 

» IF.  16,  149  ff. 

*  Norsk  Tidskrift for  Sprogvidenskap,  1,202;  cf.also  Uhlenbeck,Be»7r.30,323. 

‘  Op.  cit. 

*  Op.  cit. 

’  Vergl.  Wt.  der  indogerm.  Sprachen,  III,  399,  veld. 

'  Cf.  Streitberg,  Urg.  Gr.,  233, 235;  Zur  germ.  Sprachgeschichte,  9  ff.;  Walde, 
Die  germ.  Auslautgeselze,  73;  Kluge,  Urgerm.  §149;  Janko,  Anz.  f.  indogerm. 
Sprach-  u.  Altertumskunde,  15,  249  ff. 

’  Collitz’s  theory  (“Das  schwache  Prat.,”  Hesperia  I,  233-235)  that  the 
PG  form  was  *gtfca  =  Goth.  gffiaiOHG  geba'.OS  geha  and  that  ON  gjof'.OF.  gief-u 
were  due  to  association  with  the  pronominal  inflection  (cf.  ON  i«i:OE  slo,  slo) 
does  not  accord  with  the  conditions  found  in  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  neut.  a-stems 
which  is  identical  with  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  5-stems.  See  Jacob  Sverdrup’s  re¬ 
view  of  Collitz’s  work,  Anzeigerfur  IF,  35, 13,  also  H.  M.  Flasdieck,  IF,  48, 62. 

Cf.  also  *geb-d  1.  sing.  ind.>Goth.  gib-a>ON  gib-u  (Runic,  Sjaelland), 
OS  gib-u,  OHG  gib-u;  the  final  -e  of  OE  gief-e  is  probably  taken  over  from  the 
subjunctive  (cf.  Streitberg,  Urg.  Gr.,  §211,  b). 
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Under  these  circumstances  Goth,  waila  can  hardly  go  back 
to  PG  *wel-d,  for  in  that  case  we  should  have  expected  in  WGerm. 
an  ending  i.e.,  OS — OHG  *wil-u  instead  of  wel-a. 

Similarly  if  0.  Norw,  ra/  =  WGerm.  OS-OHG  wala  go  back 
to  a  PG  *wal-d  we  should  have  expected  an  ON  form 
{<*wal-u<*wal-d)  and  an  OS — OHG  *wal-u. 

No  one  has  as  yet  reconciled  the  development  of  final  un¬ 
protected  a  in  a  PG  *wel-d:*wal-d>ON  velival,  WGerm.  wel- 
a'.wal-a  with  the  development  of  final  unprotected  6  in  the 
nominal  stems  as  shown  above.  Until  this  is  done,  I  think  we 
should  discard  the  current  view  that  the  PG  form  ended  in  -6. 
Brugmann-Meringer  evidently  did  not  see  this  difficulty  in  their 
efforts  to  construct  a  PG  form  *wot7o:*wt7a  =  ‘nach  Wunsch’ 
<*voildd:*veldd,  cf.  Skr.  vild  ‘gelegene  Zeit.’  The  meaning  and 
the  form  of  PG  *wail-o  may  accord  with  Goth,  waila  but  how 
about  the  later  history  of  the  form  in  Germanic? 

II.  Fiar{r):fiarri  and  Derivatives 

ON  fiar  (later  _/farr)  =  WGerm.  OE  feor,  OFris. — OS — OHG 
Jet;  we  should  therefore  have  expected  on  ON  *fer  without  o- 
breaking.  Since  the  WGerm.  forms  shows  no  final  vowel  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  assume  a  PN  */cr-a>  ON  Jiar.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  an  earlier  ON  *fer  (  =  WGerm. /er)  was  re¬ 
placed  by  jiar,  due  to  association  with  the  comparative  form 
fiarri  (< Goth,  fairr a), especially  since  Jiarri  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  a  positive  sense  “far”  (cf.  ncer  comp.  = 'near’). 

But  we  also  have  an  adjective  Jiarri  alongside  the  regular 
form  Jirri  {<*feriRe),  superL  Jirst.  The  form  Jiarri  must  be  due 
to  association  with  the  adverbial  form {comp.  Jiar-ri  adj.). 

**  Cf.  Feist,  Etym.  Wt.  der  got.  Sprache;  Grienberger,  Unters.  zur  got.  Wort- 
kunde,  64. 

Alexander  J6hannesson  (Die  Komposita  im  Isldndischen,  35)  wrongly  de¬ 
rives  fiar-  in  compounds  (ci.fiar-tgk,  -txki,  -vist,  etc.)  from  Goth,  fatrra.  Fiar- 
here  represents  the  positive  form. 

He  adds  (loc.  cit.)  the  surprising  statement:  “Die  urspriingliche  isl.  Form 
ist  bewahrt  in  fjarra-fleinn  eig.  Pfeil,  der  weit  herunterfallt.” 

It  does  not  seem  clear  as  to  what  J6hannesson  means  by  “die  urspriingliche 
isl.  Form.”  Fiarra-  in  fiarra-fleinn  represents  the  gen.  sing,  of  the  adj.  fiarri 
(cf.  hvUa-hjqrn,fagra-hv{l,  etc.). 
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Since  both  comparative  forms  of  the  adjective,  fiarri  and 
firri,  acquired  a  positive  sense  “far,”  a  new  comparative  forma¬ 
tion  firnari  “further”  came  into  being,  evidently  based  upon  the 
adverbial  form  borrow  “from  afar”  =  OE  feorran,  OHG  jerrana 
(cf.  Gevm.  fern: ferner).  Instead  of  firnari  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  form  *fiarnari  with  o-breaking  (cf.  sialdan'.sialdnar; 
giarna:  giarnara) .  The  radical  vowel  i  in  firnari  must  be  due  to 
association  with  the  regular  form  firri  (superl.^r^/r). 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas  . 
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Pioneers  of  Freedom.  An  account  of  the  Icelanders  and  the  Icelandic  Free  State, 

874-1262.  By  Sveinbjom  Johnson.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Company, 

1930.,  Pp.  VII+361. 

This  book  is  a  welcome  and  a  timely  addition  to  the  literature  in  English 
dealing  with  the  civilization  of  Iceland  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
(874-1262).  Bryce  in  his  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence  (e.g..  Primitive 
Iceland,  Vol.  I,  pp.  312-358),  Gjerset  in  his  History  of  Iceland,  and  Williams  in 
her  Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age  have  described  life  in  early  Iceland  to 
some  extent.  Professor  Johnson’s  volume  is,  however,  as  yet  the  fullest  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  in  tne  English  language 

“My  sole  object  has  been  to  interest  the  ordinary  reader;  I  had  no  intention 
to  delve  into  technical  and  complicated  or  controversial  matters,”  says  the 
author  in  his  introduction.  Hence  his  work  is  to  be  judged  as  a  popular  book 
only.  It  is,  nevertheless,  based  on  reliable  sources  and  contains  much  valuable 
information.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Johnson  himself:  “A  series  of  lectures, 
delivered  about  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  Icelandic  language  by  a  historian 
of  note,  J6n  J6nsson,  who  had  conducted  extensive  research  under  a  subsidy 
from  the  government  of  Iceland,  is  the  basis  of  several,  but  not  all,  chapters  of 
this  book.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  critic  who  may  be  disfMsed  to  point  out 
that  any  merit  my  book  has  should  be  credited  to  this  scholar  rather  than  to 
me.  There  are  chapters,  and  parts  of  chapters,  dealing  with  subjects  he  does  not 
mention,  for  which  I  accept  full  responsibility.”  J6nsson’s  work  referred  to  is  the 
popular  Gullold  Islendinga,  indeed  a  book  of  great  value,  carefully  documented. 
A  comparison  reveals  that  parts  of  Pioneers  of  Freedom  are  a  very  close  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  English  of  the  Gullold  Islendinga,  but  it  also  brings  out  that  Professor 
Johnson  has  both  adjusted  his  material  to  the  needs  of  English  speaking  readers 
and  added  much  of  his  own.  Among  the  significant  additions  is  the  chapter  on 
“Property  Rights  of  Women — A  Comparison.”  The  contrasting  of  the  status 
of  women  in  Ancient  Iceland  with  their  condition  in  England  and  elsewhere  is 
highly  illuminating.  The  chapters  on  the  government  of  Iceland  and  on  law 
and  justice  are  also  of  particular  interest.  The  writer  is  here  in  his  special  field 
and  can  speak  with  authority,  out  of  ripe  experience  in  legal  work. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  Iceland  during  the  days 
of  the  commonwealth;  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  at  least  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  the  time.  A  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  convinces  one  of 
this.  And  it  is  a  vivid  and  colorful  picture,  for  there  is  much  to  fascinate,  the 
dramatic  aplenty,  in  the  early  history  of  Iceland.  The  social,  industrial,  political, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  period  is  here  effectively  portrayed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  evaluate  individual  chapters  beyond  what  has  been 
done  above.  I  merely  refer  briefly  to  the  chapter  on  “Poetry  and  Saga.”  Here 
I  notice  with  regret  the  absence  of  a  discussion — limited  space  would  naturally 
make  it  brief —  of  the  “Hdvamdl.”  But  even  a  brief  consideration  of  this  noble 
and  important  poem — mirroring  as  it  does  our  ancestors’  view  of  life — would 
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be  very  pertinent  in  a  volume  depicting  early  Icelandic  civilization  and  thereby 
also  the  civilization  of  Ancient  Scandinavia. 

Professor  Johnson  writes  of  the  early  Icelanders  with  understanding  and 
sympathy.  He  finds  much  to  admire  in  their  character  and  their  philosophy  of 
life,  although  he  does  not  by  any  means  hide  their  shortcomings.  As  a  student 
of  law  and  government  he  is  of  course  deeply  interested  in  their  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  in  the  fact  that  they  established  and  maintained  for  over  three 
centuries  “a  government  strikingly  free  and  responsive  to  the  popular  will, 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  largely  in  the  grip  of  absolute  power  and  centralized 
monarchies.”  Not  as  brave  warriors  and  dauntless  sea-farers  but  as  “pioneers 
of  freedom”  will  the  settlers  of  Iceland  longest  be  remembered. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  many  excellent  portraits  as  well  as  by 
the  drawings  by  Thorarinn  Thorlaksson.  Printing  and  paper  are  of  high  quality. 
A  good  index  is  provided. 

In  writing  this  volume  Professor  Johnson  has  shown  his  interest  in  the  land 
of  his  birth  by  rendering  it  a  fine  service.  In  so  doing  he  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  everywhere. 

Pioneers  of  Freedom  is  a  book  distinctly  worth  reading.  The  Millennial 
Celebration  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  Iceland.  Here  is  a  book  de¬ 
picting  the  civilization  out  of  which  the  Icelandic  Althing  grew  and  in  which  it 
was  such  an  important  factor. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 


Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld.  By  Johan  Falkberget.  Translated  by  Rudolph  Gjelsness. 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930. 

The  increasing  number  of  competent  English  translations  of  important 
works  by  Scandinavian  writers  is  indeed  gratifying.  To  that  group  of  transla¬ 
tions  the  one  under  consideration  is  both  a  welcome  and  notable  addition. 
Johan  Falkberget  belongs  unquestionably  among  the  prominent  present  day 
writers  of  Norway.  This  is  the  first  of  his  novels  to  appear  in  English.  The 
translator  has  been  happy  in  his  choice  from  the  author’s  works;  for  Lisbeth  of 
Jarnfjeld  is  ranked  by  many  critics  as  Falkbergct’s  masterpiece.  Few  will  deny 
that  his  literary  art  is  here,  in  many  respects,  at  its  best. 

Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld  describes  the  mountain  districts,  their  scenery,  and 
above  all  the  mountain  people.  The  story  breathes  the  fresh  mountain  air  and 
the  fragrance  of  heather  and  pine;  it  is  rich  in  vivid  and  colorful  pictures  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature.  All  this  is,  however,  only  incidental,  merely  the  background.  But 
what  an  effective  canvas  it  makes!  Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld  is  primarily  a  story  of 
human  relationships — a  penetrating  noval  of  married  life. 

Lisbeth  had  married  Bjorn,  not  because  of  love — for  she  loved  another — but 
to  save  her  parental  estate,  the  Jarnfjeld  place.  The  two  are  the  very  opposites 
by  nature  and  by  training.  “The  lonliness  of  the  endless  stretches  of  snow  made 
him  timid  and  afraid.  He  did  not  belong;  he  was  of  the  valley.”. , . .  “Her  beauty 
was  of  the  ice  and  snow,  for  Lisbeth  was  a  mountain  woman.”  Visions  of  the 
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sheltered  valley  haunted  him  constantly;  the  windswept  mountains  were  her 
paradise.  So  far  apart  in  temperament  and  outlook  upon  life,  Lisbeth  and  Bjorn 
were  bound  to  clash.  The  novel  is  the  account  of  their  struggels,  told  tersely  but 
powerfully.  Here  is  the  drama  of  life  itself,  unadorned.  Courageously  and 
truthfully  the  writer  carries  his  story  to  a  logical  close.  Lisbeth  has  proved  false 
to  Bjorn  and  to  her  better  self,  and  she  must  pay  the  penalty.  Falkberget  is  too 
great  an  artist  not  to  recognize  the  inevitable  laws  of  life. 

Falkberget  is  an  uncompromising  realist;  nevertheless,  as  one  critic  has 
said :  “there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  romanticist  in  him.”  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
beauty  of  nature;  his  pictures  of  impressive  mountain  scenery  linger  in  the 
memory.  We  select  at  random:  “Like  a  lofty,  white-covered  altar  under  the 
sky,  Jarnfjeld  lay,  looking  down  on  the  frosted  valleys.  The  leafless  trees  stood 
cold  and  blue  on  the  ridges;  only  a  lonely  willow  here  and  there  had  kept  a  few 
silvery  leaves  to  rustle  and  glitter  in  the  wind  and  fog.” 

Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld  has  the  epic  calm  of  the  sagas  as  well  as  some  of  their 
grandeur.  Falkberget  perhaps  reaches  his  greatest  heights  as  a  story-teller.  He 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  rare  ability  to  tell  a  story  so  that  the  happenings 
and  the  characters  live  before  the  reader.  He  does  not  resort  to  a  minute,  often 
confusing  and  unnatural,  psychological  analysis.  W'ith  a  few  bold  strokes  he 
pictures  his  heroes  and  heroines,  emphasizing  their  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristics.Through  their  deeds  and  words  their  inner  being  and  their  view  of 
life  are  revealed  to  us.  Lisbeth  is  an  excellent  example  of  Falkberget’s  power  of 
characterization.  A  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  indeed,  proud,  strong  in  her 
love  and  hate,  hardhearted,  but  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  sympathy.  She 
is  akin  to  the  saga  women — a  virile  figure,  not  easily  forgotten.  Falkberget’s 
style  is  crisp  and  clear;  he  indulges  in  no  waste  of  words. 

The  translator  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  fine  piece  of  work.  He  has  not 
only  rendered  his  story  faithfully  into  fluent  English,  but  he  has  also,  at  least 
in  a  large  measure,  reproduced  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  original. 

Lovers  of  Scandinavian  literature,  and  lovers  of  all  good  literature,  will 
find  Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld  a  novel  of  great  merit,  meaty  and  artistic. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 


An  Elementary  Grammar  of  Old  Icelandic.  By  Helen  McMillan  Buckhurst. 

Methuen  and  Co.  London,  1925. 

Granting  that  there  exists  the  need  of  a  very  elementary  introduction  to 
Old  Icelandic,  the  writer  regrets  to  have  to  say  that  Miss  Buckhurst’s  volume 
does  not,  in  his  opinion,  fulfill  that  need.  So  soon,  and  in  measure  as,  the  strictly 
scientific  study  of  a  language  is  subordinated  in  the  treatment  of  gramnur,  the 
more  will  skill  in  the  presentation  of  its  principles  count. 

That  the  author  does  not  seem  to  possess  that  skill  becomes  evident  on  the 
very  first  pages  where,  for  the  beginner  NB  I,  the  values  of  vowels  and  consonants 
in  the  older  language  are  hopelessly  confused  with  those  in  Modem  Icelandic 
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which  if  they  are  stated,  belong  to  notes  after  each  paragraph.  Again,  what 
is  one  to  think  of  a  grammar  which  says  nothing  about  the  pronunciation  of  q,  of 
ey — to  mention  only  one  instance? 

In  dealing  with  the  inflectional  system  it  is  certainly  well,  in  an  elementary 
grammar,  to  illustrate  each  type  with  a  few  well-chosen  instances.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  furnish  exhaustive  lists.  E.g.,  no  less  than  seventy  (sic)  examples  are 
given  of  nouns  declined  like  bogi — more,  by  far,  than  in  Noreen’s  compendious 
grammar — when  it  would  have  been  to  the  point  to  say  “and  most  masculines 
in  -i”;  and  fifty  adjectives  declined  like  ungr,  some  forty  weak  verbs  conjugated 
like  skrifal  It  is  likewise  preposterous  to  furnish  sentences  to  exemplify  each  of 
the  multitudinous  Icelandic  prep)ositions,  their  meanings  and  reactions,  occupy¬ 
ing  no  less  than  thirteen  pages.  The  book  would  not  only  be  better  off  without 
these  lists  but  might  have  fittingly  supplied  a  reader,  however  brief. 

Moreover  these  examples  are  collected  without  discretion,  including  rare 
and  archaic  words  which  the  hypothetical  “elementary”  student  certainly  will 
not  encounter;  such  as  fley,  gren  (p.  10),  borr  (p.  12),  hyrr  (p.  14),  rds  (p.  18), 
dromi  (p.21),  to  mention  some  I  noted.  Not  a  few  meanings  are  incorrect.  Thus, 
neither  tik  nor  grey  mean  “dog”  but  only  “bitch;”  vendiliga  means  “carefully, 
exactly”  rather  than  “quite;”  skykkjum  should  be  rendered  by  “swaying”  in¬ 
stead  of  by  “rockingly”  (!) — as  any  dictionary  will  tell.  In  vera  til  (p.  56,  d),  til 
has  of  course  passed  from  prepositional  to  adverbial  function. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 
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FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
TO  THE  DOWNINGS* 

Blue  Mound,  Wisconsin,  October  8,  1850 
Oh,  for  that  dear  little  dusky  parlor  on  the  Hudson,  where  I 
was  a  year  ago;  how  clearly  I  see  it  through  the  autumn  storm 
this  evening,  how  cheerful  its  fires  look,  not  only  those  of  the 
chimney,  but  still  more  those  of  the  eyes  and  smiles  of  its  loving 
inmates!  For  you  are  at  home  now,  my  brother,  are  you  not? 
and  happy  in  your  beautiful  home,  with  your  dear  wife!  It 
seems  to  me  half  a  century  since  I  heard  from  you,  since  I  wrote 
to  you.  And  yet  you  are  always  present  to  my  mind.  ...  I 
could  not  before  leaving  Niagara  thank  you,  my  dear  Caroline, 
for  your  beautiful  feelings  and  thoughts.  And  since — alas!  I 
have  been  carried  on  the  stream  of  time  too  swiftly  to  sit  down 
and  write,  though  I  so  often  have  wished  to  talk  with  you,  my 
first  friends  in  this  land.  The  start  that  you  gave  me  has  pretty 
much  continued  since.  I  have  been  going  on  from  home  to  home, 
nestling  in  the  families,  often  forming  ties  of  affections — “tents 
of  one  night,”  as  Emerson  calls  them — which  have  given  charm 
to  the  immediate  present  and  its  objects  but  not  strong  enough 
to  be  painful  in  breaking  off.  They  have  left  their  fragrance  in 
the  garden  of  memory.  But  not  all  my  affections  in  this  land  are 
such,  not  all  “tents  of  one  night.”  Some  cannot  be  broken  off, 
but  will  be  cherished  for  eternity.  Still  when  I  look  upon  .... 
But  no  more  of  that  now,  perhaps  when  we  meet  again. 

And  from  where  do  you  think  I  am  now  writing  you?  From 
a  poor  little  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  It  is  at  once 
a  farmhouse  and  tavern,  at  Blue  Mound,  between  Madison  and 
Mineral  Point  in  Wisconsin,  where  I  first  determined  to  stay 
over  a  day  to  enjoy  the  spendid  view  over  the  great  prairie  land 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  rare  privilege  of  perfect  solitude,  but  where 
I  am  detained  longer  than  I  wish  by  a  violent  storm.  But  with 
books  and  philosophy  one  can  easily  bear  such  little  inconven¬ 
iences,  and  though  wind  and  rain  are  entering  my  cabin  while  I 
am  writing  to  you,  it  is  not  very  bad,  and  the  people  and  the 
house  here  are  as  neat  and  clean  as  they  can  be,  considering  .... 
•  Continued  from  XI,  5. 
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Galena,  Illinois,  October  11. 

Farther  and  farther  West!  .  .  .  When  I  saw  Niagara,  that 
type  of  evergreen  youth,  its  rich,  overflowing  heart;  when  I  saw 
the  first  great  prairie  all  covered  with  sunflowers,  a  sun-embraced 
earth,  arrayed  in  splendor  as  a  bride  to  meet  her  heavenly  bride¬ 
groom,  bending  down  in  the  azure  sky  to  the  bosom  of  the  dearly 
beloved,  I  looked  upon  them  as  the  porticos  to  the  great  West. 
And  I  was  desirous  to  see  the  temple  which  the  altar  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  foreshadowed.  The  Temple?  The  Altar?  I  looked  for 
them,  during  those  days  in  the  West  which  were  as  feasts  of  sun¬ 
light  so  rich,  so  glorious!  .  .  .  I  looked  out  for  some  temple  of  the 
sun,  some  splendid  buildings  like  those  we  have  heard  existed  in 
ancient  Peru,  where  the  worshipers  of  light  and  beauty  symbol¬ 
ized  their  love  and  aspiration — and  I  saw  low,  ignoble  dusty 
cities  like  Chicago,  full  of  rubbish,  and  little  villages  with  neat 
but  insignificant  houses,  busybodies,  men  and  women,  cattle 
working  or  eating,  and  a  half  desponding  thought  crossed  me: 
is  this  the  Great  West?  Is  this  its  growth,  its  grandeur?  Were 
not  the  Peruvians  a  higher  minded  people  after  all,  and  is  our 
race  going  downward  in  love  and  life?  But  then  I  thought  of  the 
sunflowers  of  the  great  prairie.  Is  not  every  one  of  them  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  sun?  is  not  every  little  seedbearing  part  in  the  centre 
of  the  greater  flower  the  cell  of  a  living  genius,  a  child  of  light, 
where  the  sun  makes  its  silent  and  sweet  incarnation,  maturing  it 
for  another  life?  and  the  great  Spirit  who  rules  over  mankind,  and 
who  wishes  “to  be  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  what  needs  has 
He  of  temples  made  with  hands.  Can  He  not,  will  He  not  make 
every  human  heart  a  temple  for  Him  to  dwell  in?  and  a  kingdom 
on  earth  filled  with  such  hearts  as  the  prairie  with  sunflowers — is 
that  not  the  true  feature  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  which  we 
hope,  which  we  pray  will  come?  We  know  it  is  so. 

Again  I  looked  upon  the  cities,  the  villages,  the  people  of  the 
West.  I  saw  the  schoolhouses  rising  nobly  in  the  cities,  I  heard  of 
great  funds  appropriated  by  the  states  for  the  free  education  of 
all  the  citizens  to  come.  This  I  pondered  in  the  poor  little  log- 
house  which  was  the  schoolhouse  of  Blue  Mound.  I  saw  the 
schoolbooks  which  opened  the  view  of  the  whole  world  and  its 
treasures  to  the  ragged  scholars — which  put  the  cream  of  eno- 
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bling  literature®*  within  their  reach  .  .  .  my  dear  friends!  I  am 
at  peace  with  the  people  and  the  country  where  such  things  are 
going  on.  I  know  all  will  be  well,  as  well  as  it  can  be  on  earth. 
When  I  see  the  dull  or  recklessly  working  generation,  I  look  for¬ 
ward  with  a  certain  hope  to  the  following;  and  in  the  existing 
one  I  look  with  joy  on  the  sunflowers  already  developed;  on  the 
men  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  the  mission  of  America  has 
become  clear,  and  who  work  for  the  coming  of  light,  in  the  light; 
or  upon  the  women  lovely  and  aspiring  as  the  central  flower  in 
the  Helianthus  and  such  I  have  found  everywhere  in  these  parts. 
Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  women  of  the  West  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  awake  and  intelligent,  more  prepared  for  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  consciousness,  than  the  average  women  in 
the  North,  East  and,  still  more,  the  South  of  your  country. 

Galena,  October  12. 

A  bad  migraine  has  kept  me  two  days  and  detained  me  from 
writing.  One  cannot  escape  from  these  rough  heathenish  roads 
of  Wisconsin  without  some  disagreeable  memento.  But  I  am 
quite  well  again,  thank  God.  To-day  I  shall  start  for  St.  Paul, 
where  I  hope  to  hear  from  you,  and  there  I  shall  write  to  you 
again.  In  Chicago  I  met  some  very  pleasant  people  and  enjoyed 
one  delightful  day  on  the  great  prairie,  from  morning  till  eve¬ 
ning,  a  true  feast  of  the  sun,  from  its  rising  till  its  sinking  down 
on  its  bed  of  sunflowers.  Oh,  it  was  beautiful!  But  Chicago  is  a 
poor  looking,  rough  and  rubbishy  city.  Not  so  Milwaukee,  which 
rises  nobly  in  a  delightful  location.  I  was  dreadfully  lionized  in 
Milwaukee  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  bore  it  manfully  and  es¬ 
caped  happily  to  Pine  Lake,  the  first  little  Swedish  settlement  in 
these  parts.  Here  I  passed  a  day  with  some  twenty  Swedes, 
heartily  eating,  singing,  dancing — all  in  Swedish  fashion — with 
my  honest,  hearty  countrymen,  a  fine  group  whom  I  wish  you 

*•  Still  I  would  remark  of  these  what  I  remark  about  the  whole  system  of 
teaching  in  your  country.  It  wants  centrality.  Religion,  morals,  sciences — all  are 
kept  apart  and  disconnected  and  are  presented  so  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar. 
What  is  wanted  in  your  system  of  education  is  the  platonizing  spirit.  It  may 
come.  America,  and  particularly  the  West,  is  laying  the  basis  for  an  immense 
pyramid.  Who  will  tell  how  high  the  top  will  rise,  how  near  the  heavens? 
(NotebyF.B.) 
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could  have  seen,  particularly  one  old  lady  and  her  young  sons 
and  daughters,  as  good  and  true  specimens  of  Swedish  people  as 
I  could  wish  to  have  presented  to  you.  At  Watertown  I  passed 
a  delightful  morning  all  alone  with  the  sun  and  the  scenery  of 
the  little  village.  I  saw  there  some  Danes  (good  people)  and  near 
Madison  I  visited  the  Norwegian  Settlement  at  Koshkonong.  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  ascertained  the  condition  of  my  countrymen 
in  this  land,  their  hopes  and  prospects.  In  the  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  capital  of  Wisconsin  I  passed  a  pleasant  time  in  the  kind 
family  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  In  Chancellor  Lathrop“  and  in  the 
young  Mrs.  Dean  (daughter  of  Mrs.  Fairchild)  I  found  and  en¬ 
joyed  two  of  the  minds  I  have  mentioned.  Chancellor  Lathrop 
is  with  his  whole  soul  engaged  in  the  foundation  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  highly  interesting 
to  talk  with  him. 

At  Blue  Mound  I  lived  on  the  great  prairie  and  with  the 
prairie,  walking  and  sitting  in  the  grass,  reading  Emerson,  that 
Ariel  strong  and  refreshing  as  the  wind  which  sweeps  over  the 
prairie  but  also  just  as  volatile,  making  the  electric  wires  which 
go  over  it  thrill  and  sound  melodiously  as  it  passes  along.  I 
thank  the  wind  of  the  prairie  for  its  refreshing,  enlarging  breath; 
I  thank  the  music  of  the  wires  for  their  sweet  though  evanescent 
tunes;  but  I  thank  God  that  life  and  heart  have  something  better 
and  stronger  to  rely  upon,  a  wisdom  not  that  of  the  wind,  a  mu¬ 
sic  of  heavenly  spheres  not  dying  as  that  of  the  electric  wires. 
And  now  I  am  about  to  embark  on  the  Mississippi  and  see  the 
scenery  of  its  upper  part,  see  Indians  in  native  ugliness  and 
beauty,  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and — what  more  I  don’t 
know.  And  now  adieu  .  .  .  !  Write  to  me  by  the  end  of  this 
month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  care  of  Mr.  Stetson, 
Esq.,  Cincinnati,  and  think  of  me  as  your  own  loving  friend, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 

P.S.  Will  you  give  the  enclosed  little  note  to  your  Doctor 
Hull.  And  now,  my  brother,  you  must  tell  me  the  name  of  your 
magic  medicine,  of  the  dear  little  pills  which  have  been  so  com¬ 
forting  to  me.  For  they  are  now  gone,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  miss 

•*  John  Hiram  Lathrop  (1799-1866),  lawyer,  professor,  and  college  presi¬ 
dent. 
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them  if  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  procure  them.  I  should  also  wish 
to  give  their  name  to  the  good  Marcus  Spring,  who  often  suffers 
for  vant  of  sleep,  but  who  obtained  a  rest  through  the  influence 
of  your  medicine  which  I  gave  him.  So  tell  me  now,  like  a  good 
Christian,  the  prosaic  name  of  my  Downing  medicine! 

Chrystal  Springs,  near  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  November  11,  1850. 

If  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  earth  were  to  be  ruled  by  those 
of  the  heart,  certainly  you  would  .  .  .  many  a  time  before  this 
have  seen  me  in  your  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  But 
wisely  and  well  for  navigation  and  nagivators — for  what  a 
dreadful  confusion  that  would  make!  and  all  captains  of  boats 
would  go  crazy! — and  wisely  also  for  some  foolish  hearts  whose 
feelings  often  are  too  violent  that  it  is  ordained  otherwise  and 
that  the  heart  has  nothing  to  rule  over  but  its  own  realm,  and 
cannot  change  the  course  of  events  or  rivers.  Still  it  may  enter 
into  relations  with  them,  and  use  them  in  the  run  of  time  to  carry 
out  its  wishes.  And  so  I  firmly  believe:  that  they  will  ultimately 
carry  me  back  to  my  first  friends  in  America,  and  that  the  last 
flowers  and  fruits  of  my  life  in  this  land  will  be  given  me  by  their 
hands,  as  the  first  were  to  enjoy  at  their  home. 

Thanks  to  you,  for  the  .  .  .  good  letter  from  your  home!  I 
was  so  glad  to  know  you  had  returned  there,  well  and  happy, 
and  with  rich  memories  of  your  trip  to  Europe;  glad  also  you 
were  back  with  the  same  warm  .  .  .  feeling  for  your  old  friends — 
and  I  am  one  of  these,  am  I  not? — With  pleasure  I  read  what  you 
say  about  young  Mr.  [Joseph?]  Kay.  I  think,  indeed,  he  is  a 
noble  and  sympathetic  young  man,  very  pure  in  heart  and  mind, 
and  must  have  personal  means  of  pleasing.  Still  I  miss  some¬ 
thing  in  him,  or  in  his  letters — it  is  la  scintilla  celesta,  that  star  of 
Bethlehem  which  draws  its  seer  onward,  onward  and  never  let¬ 
ting  him  stop  till  he  has  found  the  God.  Young  Kay  moves  too 
much  in  a  circle;  I  think  he  lacks  genius.  Even  he  writes  to  me 
of  you  thanking  me  for  your  acquaintance  [with  him]  but — 
complaining  of  you.  You  “would  not  let  him  serve  you,  would 
not  be  obliged,  you  are  too  reservedl”  .  .  .  Shall  I  quarrel  with 
you  for  that?  I  cannot,  for  I  rather  like  it.  .  .  .  Perhaps  nobody 
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but  one  knows  and  understands  you  as  I  do;  I  do  not  want  every¬ 
body  to  hear  the  music  of  your  soul  in  its  silent  and  shadowy 
recesses.  I  am  rather  jealous  to  keep  that  privilege  to  myself, 
or  to  share  it  only  with  that  sweet  and  noble  soul — your  wife. 
And  so  I  will  let  my  young  friend  in  England  grumble. 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  from  a  home  you  have  opened  to  me, 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen*®  of  St.  Louis;  and  from  my  window  I 
can  look  out  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  valley  in  the  light  of 
the  summer  sun  that  has  just  burst  out  of  a  fog  of  two  days  dura¬ 
tion.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  introduction  to  Mr. 
Allen  in  whom  I  have  found  a  well  informed  and  most  agreeable 
man,  a  very  valuable  acquaintance.  He  has  also  in  his  person 
something  which  reminds  me  of  you,  very  pleasantly,  though  as 
a  kind  of  second  cousin  to  you,  not  so  close  as  a  brother. 

Well,  I  have  been  among  the  Savages  since  last  I  wrote  to 
you,  have  seen  them  by  their  fires,  in  their  “Tipis,”®*  seen  their 
graves  and  strange  life,  and  when  we  meet  I  shall  show  you 
sketches  of  and  speak  more  about  them.  I  have  also  seen  the 
scenery  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  its  high  bluffs  crowned  with 
autumn-golden  oaks,  and  rocks  like  ruined  walls  and  towers, 
ruins  from  the  times  when  the  Megatherium  and  mastodons 
walked  the  earth, — and  how  I  did  enjoy  it!  .  .  .  And  now  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  land  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Illinois;  with  what  interest  I  look  upon  that  immense 
rolling  prairie,  that  future  abode  of  millions  of  men,  of  the  people 
of  peoples,  asking  questions  of  heaven  and  earth  as  to  that 
futurity!  But  ...  we  shall  have  long  to  pray:  “Thy  kingdom 
come!” 

Still,  these  vast  western  views  are  enlivening;  the  heart  of 
man  should  enlarge  and  expand  here.  It  is  so  unbounded,  and 
there  is  so  much  room,  room  for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  room  for 
every  one  to  build  a  home  and  plant  a  garden.  You  will  work  and 
you  are  already  working  here,  my  brother,  for  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  be  its  rural  homes  and  its  vast 

“  Thomas  Allen  (1813-1882),  financier,  printer,  journalist,  banker,  politi¬ 
cian,  hotel  and  railroad  buUder.  He  had  spent  much  time  in  Washington  (where 
he  died)  and  had  been  present  when  President  Harrison  died. 

"  Dakotan  dialect  for  “tepee.” 
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views.  The  homes  must  produce  individuality  here,  because  the 
landscape  with  its  great  though  grand  oneness  and  sameness  has 
but  little  of  that.  The  river,  the  plain,  the  rolling  low  hills  .  .  . 
the  high  waving  grass  over  hills  and  prairies,  the  cows  roaming 
in  freedom  on  the  fenceless  plains — all  is  like  an  immense  idyll 
where  the  shepherds  are  still  wanting  and  the  shepherdesses  too. 
The  cities  are  rising  fast;  St.  Louis  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  handsomest  on  the  river.  I  have  there  seen  fine 
company,  vanity  and — hospitals.  Now  I  am  about  to  depart 
for  Cincinnati,  and  from  there  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  very 
well  in  health,  and  have  very  comforting  letters  from  home.  Did 
I  tell  you  my  address  in  Cincinnati?  It  will  be:  care  of  Charles 
Stetson,  Esq.  If  you  or  Caroline  see  Mrs.  Donaldson,  pray,  tell 
her  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  some  inspiration  of  my  Muse, 
such  as  she  wanted,  in  order  to  write  to  her,  but  till  now  it  seems 
that  it  has  been  traveling  in  quite  another  direction.  Perhaps 
we  shall  happen  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  and  then.  .  .  . 

...  A  good  little  spirit  seems  to  care  for  me  everywhere.  I 
long  to  go  south  and  see  the  life  of  the  tropics,  though  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  a  serpent  in  that  paradise  also.  Where  is  it  not  to 
be  found  on  earth?  Only  in  a  few  human  hearts  [it  is  absent] — 
and  in  these  I  have  my  paradise!  .  .  . 

Ever  Yours, 
Fredrika. 

Cincinnati,  December  10, 1850. 

What  a  perverse  man  you  are,  not  to  do  as  I  ask  you  and  give 
the  true  scientific  name  of  my  Downing  medicine,*^  but  to  keep 
it  to  yourself  so  as  to  pass  for  a  magician!  That’s  not  at  all  right 
and  good  of  you!  ...  But  I  must  like  and  love  you  as  you  are, 
that’s  fate,  and  perhaps  a  virtue  also.  Certainly  your  little 
grains  have  a  wonderful,  almost  magical  power.  The  sweetest 
rest  sinks  over  me  like  a  magic  veil,  whenever  I  take  them.  But 
just  because  they  are  so  beneficial  I  want  the  excellent  man, 
Marcus  Spring,  to  have  them.  He  is  too  good  a  man  and  too  use- 

The  medicine  probably  contained  a  large  percentage  of  opiates,  and  Down¬ 
ing  did  not  care  to  worry  his  friend  by  disclosing  the  exact  formula,  even  if  he 
knew  it,  which  is  not  certain. 
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ful  to  his  fellow  creatures  to  be  plagued  as  he  is  by  insomnia, 
when  the  remedy  is  so  near  at  hand.  If  you  persevere,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect,  in  your  perversity  toward  me,  will  you  atone  for  it  by  send¬ 
ing  the  name  or  a  bottle  of  the  medicine  to  Marcus  Spring,  51 
Exchange  Place,  New  York? 

.  .  .  Thank  you  for  both  letters,  for  all  kind  and  wise  words! 
Believe  me,  it  is  to  me  a  great  charm  to  feel  your  spirit  so  closely 
akin  to  mine  in  feeling  and  thought,  and  to  realize  that  I  am  in 
sweet  and  harmonious  communication  with  you  always,  though 
the  pen  but  rarely  expresses  it.  I  have  not  written  to  you,  I 
think,  since  I  was  in  St.  Louis.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the  lovely 
shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  lingered  three  weeks  in  the  Queen-City  of 
the  West,  Cincinnati.  I  have  lived  there  in  the  home  of  a  most 
kind  and  pleasant  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stetson,  and  seen  a  good 
deal  of  society  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  interest,  especially 
through  the  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Buchanan,®*  a  peculiar  gen¬ 
ius,  commonly  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  fantast,  but  in 
whom  there  is  more  comprehensive  and  spiritual  philosophy  than 
I  have  met  with  anywhere  in  America. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  future 
destinies  of  the  African  race  is  treated  here  by  some  excellent 
men  has  also  truly  inspired  me  and  made  me  feel  glowing  words 
come  up  in  my  mind.  In  general:  there  is  more  of  central  life  in 
thought  and  action  here,  than  I  have  found  elsewhere.  As  for  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  I  have  hitherto  been  through, 
I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  Jotunheim  where  the 
heroics  and  antics  of  old  Thor  are  still  going  on,  and  upon  the 
people  there  as  a  kind  of  Jotuns  and  Jotunesses  in  their  mytho¬ 
logical  period,  without  knowing  it;  and  certainly  many  scenes  of 
their  life  are  rather  repelling  than  charming.  But  I  have  also 
seen  Iduna,  the  Goddess  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  among  the 
sunflowers  of  the  West;  and  Baldur  the  Good  builds  there  with 
Frey  and  Freya,  and  so  I  look  forward  with  hope  and  love  to  a 
future  age  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb;  and  all 
men  live  in  peace  and  happiness.  But  alas!  St.  Louis  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  offspring  of  New  York,  and 

*•  Joseph  Rhodes  Buchanan  (1814-1899),  physician,  professor,  author  and 
editor.  At  this  time  he  was  dean  of  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
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the  vices  and  follies  of  the  mother  city  are  already  flourishing  in 
the  daughter.  I  can  picture  the  little  country  homes,  rising  on 
the  prairies  by  the  rivers,  surrounding  themselves  with  orchards 
and  groves;  I  people  them  with  men  and  women  such  as  I  love; 
and  reckon  (them)  among  my  friends — with  them  rest  my  hopes. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  your  reflections  on  the  English 
[people].  It  is  as  you  say,  it  is  not  genius  they  want,  but  spiritu¬ 
ality.  And  as  to  the  English  state,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  building 
upon  a  volcanic  ground  whose  flames  w  ill  burst  out  some  time 
or  other.  After  what  young  Kay  has  told  me  of  the  situation  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  of  the  laboring  population  there, 
it  seems  to  me  dreadful.  And  what  I  myself  saw  of  abject  and 
hopeless  poverty  in  Hull  and  in  London  makes  me  shudder  when 
I  think  of  it.  And  the  misfortune  is  that  that  condition  of  things 
can  hardly  be  remedied.  The  noblest  of  the  noble  rich  of  the  land 
could,  with  his  whole  fortune,  do  nothing  to  amend  it.  A  great 
system  of  national  education  would  be  the  only  effective  means. 
But  still,  that  would  come  too  late  for  the  present  generation. 
And  will  it  ever  come  in  England?  How  fortunate  you  are,  here, 
who  have  been  able  to  begin  anew,  and  make  a  firm  foundation 
before  the  building  is  overcrowded.  Would  that  every  American 
man  and  woman  were  true  to  the  great  Idea  of  his  people! 

You,  my  dear  friend,  know  it  well,  and  are  happily  carrying 
out  your  part  in  it,  building  the  homes  of  great  and  small  in  the 
noble  and  chaste  style  of  republican  beauty,  and  according  to  the 
republican  idea,  which  is  no  other  than  the  true  human — not  the 
idea  of  humanity  in  its  extravagances  but  humanity  in  its  har¬ 
mony  and  beautiful  proportions.  I  am  happy  in  looking  upon 
the  career  which  you  have  begun  and  which  opens  more  and 
more  before  you.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  idyllic 
home  of  men,  is  a  country  for  the  cottage,  the  villa,  the  garden  or 
the  orchard.  So  there  you  will  build  and  raise  Hesperian  fruit 
for  millions  and  millions  of  men.  But — not  for  me!  No,  even  if 
you  should  build  my  home  there,  among  sunflowers,  and  plant 
my  garden,  I  could  not  live  there.  My  home  was  and  is  and  will 
be  on  the  granite  mountain,  by  the  salt  sea;  the  tree  that  gives 
me  shadow,  Fredrika’s  tree,  is  the  dark  evergreen,  bitter  in  its 
sap,  yet  strong  and  healthy;  I  must  have  wild  mosses,  and  soft 
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snows,  and  deep,  stern,  silent  solitudes,  where  no  dwelling  of  man 
or  charm  of  elegant  life  is  to  be  seen. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  in  America,  and  the  White  Mountains  in  the  Granite 
state  looking  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  There  one  may  live!  .  .  . 

On  Tuesday  I  shall  leave  Cincinnati  for  New  Orleans.  If  the 
cholera  is  very  bad  there  I  shall  go  on  to  Mobile,  in  Alabama 
where  I  am  invited.  I  long  to  be  among  the  sugar  canes  and  pal¬ 
mettos,  and  to  see  in  Cuba  a  glimpse  of  paradise  in  nature, — 
though  man  has  contaminated  it.  From  New  Orleans  you  will 
hear  from  me.  My  address  there  will  be  “care  of  Mr.  Gustavus 
of  Sweden.”  .  .  . 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 

Fredrika. 

I 

I 

The  10th  of  January,  1851.  | 

[Mobile,  Ala.] 

Sunday  Morning. 

.  .  .  How  delightful  is  this  soft  southern  air!  Would  that  you 
could  feel  it  as  I  do.  It  is  paradisiacal.  Can  anybody  be  harsh  or  i 
cruel  on  such  a  day? 

My  young  hostess,  here,  is  a  sweet  rose  of  Florida,  recently 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  an  only  brother  and  two  sweet 
children,  and  after  two  years  hardly  looking  up  from  her  sorrow 
to  ask  with  tearful  eyes:  “Is  there  sunshine  still  in  the  world?” 

I  want  her  to  go  with  me  to  Cuba  and  to  convince  her  that  there 
is.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  devotional  feeling  that  I  am  preparing  to 
go  there  and  hear  paradise  preach  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  j 

When  I  shall  go  I  know  not  yet,  but  am  waiting  for  news  from  j 

New  Orleans  about  the  steamer.  I  shall  probably  go  next  week,  j 

and  my  next  letter  to  you  will  presumably  be  from  Havana.  ...  | 

j 

Matanzas,  (Cuba),  February  21, 1851.  i 

Now  I  am  writing  to  you  from  this  earthly  paradise,  the  land  | 

of  palms  and  parasites — and  oh !  how  much  I  would  have  to  say  i 

to  you  if  only  you  were  here.  One  must  not  write  letters  in  Cuba  j 

but  live  in  company  with  beloved  beings  in  silence;  in  silence  ! 

to  enjoy  the  breeze,  the  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sky,  t 
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the  moonlight,  the  whispering  of  the  palmtrees,  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  the  humming-birds  and  listen  to  the  silent  eloquence 
of  this  love-inspired  nature;  listen  and  in  return  give  a  look  of 
love,  a  promise  of  future  glory! 

You,  my  brother,  will  sometime  be  a  gardener  in  God’s  great 
garden,  as  you  now  are  in  this  little  one,  this  nursery  place  of  the 
universe.  And  you  should  come  to  Cuba  to  learn  more  of  plant¬ 
ing — to  learn  to  make  a  garden  like  Cuba  in  that  Star  whose 
genius  you  finally  will  be,  and  Caroline  with  you.  And  I — Oh!  I 
will  come  there  to  admire  with  you,  to  look  upon  your  work  with 
eyes  of  love,  appreciation  and  joy,  and  then — to  go  away  to  my 
lonely  home  again,  though  with  a  vision  in  my  soul  that  will 
make  my  solitude  more  beautiful!  .  .  . 

...  I  am  in  Matanzas,  strolling  about  on  solitary  walks  in 
the  Valley  of  Yumori,  happy  and  thankful,  conversing  with 
palms  and  flowers  and  little  fearless  humming-birds.  I  intend  to 
stay  the  whole  month  of  March  in  Cuba.  Pray,  address  a  letter 
to  me  in  the  care  of  the  Swedish  Consul  Mr.  Nenninger  in  Ha¬ 
vana!  .  .  . 

Your  loving, 
Fredrika. 

St.  Amalia  Estate  (Cuba)  March  12,  1851. 

By  the  time  I  see  you  again  I  shall  know  more  of  the  face  of 
our  globe  than  I  did  before,  more  of  its  beauty,  more  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  Creator  and  of  the  realm  of  man!  I  have  here  seen 
more  of  the  day-side  of  life  and  more  of  its  night-side  also.  For 
all  is  not  sweet  in  this  land  of  sugar  cane,  there  are  some  very 
bitter  things  also,  and  near  the  palm  groves  is  the  parasite. 
When  I  come  to  you  again — on  the  wing,  to  depart  for  a  long, 
long  time, — I  shall  be  with  you  more  as  a  spirit  with  spirits;  I 
feel  that  by  then  I  shall  have  changed,  become  disembodied,  and 
like  the  insect  have  left  the  old  dwelling  for  a  new  one  in  which 
to  move  more  free  and  untrammelled  from  earthly  obstacles. 
Older  I  have  grown,  that  is  certain,  much  older  than  when  I  was 
last  with  you;  if  wiser — I  don’t  know.  Alas!  Our  life,  for  long 
periods  of  time  does  not  move  upwards  malgre  our  aspiration; 
we  are  by  strange  necessity  compelled  to  move  in  a  spiral  form 
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or  only  horizontally; — I  don’t  think  I  have  been  moving  other¬ 
wise  for  several  years.  But  then  I  suppose  that  movement  must 
have  its  course  and  time.  It  is  certain  that  it  makes  the  mind 
travel  and  look  about  a  good  deal.  Observation  is  quickened  and 
the  critical  man  in  us  developed.  And  when  that  course  is 
finished,  will  new  wings  grow,  a  greater  power  be  given  to  rise,  to 
soar — as  the  eagle  soars  reposing  on  its  own  wings  or  as  the  lark 
in  his  joy-inspired  song,  or — better — as  the  angel  borne  on  the 
breath  of  love  as  on  a  mighty  wind  to  fulfill  comissions  of  heal¬ 
ing  remunerating  life?  .  .  . 

Should  I  not  tell  you  and  would  you  not  hear  of  the  life  in 
Cuba?  Yes.  Well.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  the  breath  of 
life  has  a  separate  individual  existence  as  pure,  as  fresh  and  full 
of  life  as  when  it  first  was  breathed  forth  out  of  the  Great  Source 
of  life  and  love,  I  will  tell  you — it  is  here,  in  this  queen  of  the  An¬ 
tilles.  This  delightful  breeze  that  you  always  feel  about  you  j 
caressing,  soothing,  refreshing,  wafting  life  in  animate  and  in-  i 

animate  things — for  robes  and  ribbons,  all  light  things  flutter  j 

and  flow  about  you  as  if  animated  with  life — this  living  air  is  to  | 

me  the  great  wonder  and  charm  of  Cuba.  And  every  day  it  | 

charms  me  anew,  I  drink  it  as  a  nectar,  and  feel  in  it  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  Great  Physician  whose  breath  is  healing  and  renovat¬ 
ing  life.  And  I  would  transport  here  all  the  sick  and  feeble  on  ! 
earth  and  put  their  rocking-chairs  here  under  the  palms  that  | 
waft  like  great  fans  in  the  soft,  fresh  breeze  under  the  tamarinds 
spreading  a  veil  of  delicate  green  lace  over  their  heads  [i.e.  the  i 
heads  of  the  sick  and  feeble],  deck  their  table  with  oranges  and  } 

bananas  and  their  footstools  with  the  red  flowers  (“Lachrymos  j 

Cupido”  and  “Floramor  Pacefico”)  that  the  humming  birds  j 
suck,  and  I  would  say  to  them:  bread!  drink — eat,  look,  listen, 
and — be  well!  And  should  I  have  to  rule  on  earth  I  would  make 
of  Cuba  a  great  “Maison  de  Sant6”  with  its  adjoining  gardens 
and  parks,  and  you  should  be  the  garden’s  intendant,  and  Caro¬ 
line  and  myself  and  some  other  American  ladies  I  know,  should 
be  nurses.  But  then  we  should  have  to  make  all  the  slaves  free, 
and  kill  the  parasites,  and  both  enterprises  are  rather  difficult. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  trees  here,  for  they  have  strange 
stories  to  tell;  there  is  especially  one — a  symbol  for  a  great  many 
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in  earthly  life.  That  is  the  story  of  the  Ceiba,  (Silk  cotton  tree), 
and  the  Jaguey-Embra,  (the  Jaguey).  My  tree  here  is  not  the 
palm,  elegant  and  noble  as  that  is,  it  is  the  Ceiba,  the  giant  of  the 
forest  or  the  field,  the  noble  Ceiba  that  stands  alone,  raising  its 
immense  trunk  high  above  the  palm  and  spreading  out  its  giant 
arms  to  bear  up  a  canopy  of  rich  deep  green  foliage,  umbrella¬ 
like  over  the  sunburnt  earth.  To  this  noble  tree  comes  a  little 
creeper  called  the  Jaguay  Embra®*  and  fixes  its  root  in  some 
little  hole  or  crevice  in  its  stem  and  then  grows,  downwards  with 
long  roots  planting  themselves  in  the  earth,  upwards  with  a 
hundred  snakelike  arms  winding  about  the  tree,  encircling  it 
closer  and  closer,  growing  into  it  till  it  becomes  as  one  with  it, 
and  sucking  power  from  its  life.  Little  by  little  it  kills  its  giver, 
makes  one  branch  after  the  other  bleach  and  die,  till  finally  the 
whole  noble  Ceiba  stands  pale  and  dead  in  the  fearful  embrace, 
and  the  parasite  stretches  out  its  irregular,  graceless  branches 
luxuriating  over  the  dead  antagonist.  I  have  several  times  con¬ 
templated  that  tragedy  in  its  different  phases,  always  struck 
with  its  strangely  symbolical  character,  and  the  mixture  of  vo¬ 
luptuousness  and  furious  hatred  expressed  in  the  embrace  of  the 
parasite.  I  have  even  sketched  one  of  those  trees  where  you 
actually  see  the  hands  of  the  furia  clutching  its  victim,  and  see 
the  heads  of  the  dragon  coming  out  under  the  green  foliage.  But 
the  Ceiba  and  the  Jugiiey  only  express  what  is  going  on  in  this 
island  between  man  and  nature,  and  again  the  relation  of  nature 
to  man.  Next  to  the  beauty  of  the  trees  here,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  parasites  which  in  many  places  overload  and 
even  smother  the  original  plants.  Many  trees  carry  on  their 
arms  a  garden  of  airplants  and  vines  that  “poco  a  poco”  make 
the  natural  foliage  of  the  tree  fall  away.  The  creeping  vines  en¬ 
snare  the  lower  bushes  and  plants  but  sometimes  supplant  their 
flowers  with  still  more  beautiful  ones.  One  morning  in  the  woods 
I  saw  a  beautiful  large  white  morning  glory  spreading  its  dove- 
like  wings  in  the  top  of  a  dead  tree.  The  sugar  field  is  one  chief 
feature  of  the  island,  and  so  is  the  plantation  with  its  homes, 
smoking  sugar  mill,  animals,  and  especially  its  slaves.  Of  life 

•’  The  botanical  name  is:  “Ficus  India,”  and  the  parasite  tree  is  a  female,  as 
the  word  Embra  tells  you.  [F.  B.) 
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there,  of  the  cities,  and  the  peculiar  houses,  mode  of  living,  driv¬ 
ing,  etc.  [of  the  slaves]  I  shall  tell  you  more  verbally;  and  if  Mr. 
Downing  will  promise  not  to  laugh  at  my  attempts  (smile  he 
may)  I  will  show  you  my  little  sketches  of  some  things  that  have 
interested  me  here.  I  wish  I  could  also  draw  an  African  dance, 
and  make  you  see  its  original  and  curious  character,  and  hear  the 
African  drum  and  the  song  and  the  yells  that  accompany  it,  and 
see  the  musicians.  It  is  a  strange  and  exiciting  scene. 

My  life  in  this  earthly  paradise  has  till  now  been,  and  is,  a 
singularly  easy  and  pleasant  one.  Creole  and  American  hospi¬ 
tality  has  opened  to  me  homes  everywhere  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  country,  and  rides  in  Volantes  (one  of  the  most  pleasant 
modes  of  riding  that  can  be  imagined)  have  agreeably  taken  up 
my  afternoons.  Even  now  I  am  enjoying  American  hospitality 
in  the  home  of  a  very  pleasant  American  lady — Mrs.  Coninck,  on 
the  Sugar  Estate  St.  Amalia,  between  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 
When  the  Cucullos  have  come  I  shall  leave  Cuba.  I  saw  one, 
with  its  bright  spots  of  bluish  fire  yesterday  evening,  but  before 
April  they  will  not  come  in  any  quantity.  In  April — after  having 
seen  something  more  on  this  island — I  shall  return  to  the  United 
States,  first  to  Carolina,  and  after  a  trip  to  some  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  go  northward  through  Virginia.  In  June  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  visit  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  in  July  come  and 
see  you,  and  then — go  home,  probably  via  England. 

How  surprised  and  glad  I  was  to  see  Mary  Hamilton  in  Cuba! 
All  the  dear  memories  of  the  Hudson  rushed  upon  me  with  her. . . . 

Tell  her  .  .  .  that  though  she  chose  to  run  away  from  me  and 
the  Cuban  contre  dances,  she  will  not  escape  us.  Both  contre 
dances  and  myself  are  running  after  her  to  the  Hudson,  since  we 
could  not  find  her  at  home  in  Matanzas  when  we  called. 

Delightful  as  I  have  felt  and  feel  the  climate  of  Cuba, 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  its  sky  and  its  vegetation,  my  soul 
seems  here  to  cling  with  a  stronger  love  than  ever  to  the  North 
and  its  people;  for  with  them  are  the  Gods,  the  ideals  of  life,  the 
noble  aspirations,  the  glowing  thoughts,  the  patient,  loving 
working  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  ideas  and  aims  that  make 
life  noble  and  worth  while  to  live.  But  I  shall  forever  be  glad  to 
have  been  in  Cuba,  to  have  seen  the  character  of  the  tropics — 
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and  Cuba  serves  me  as  a  contrast  to  the  United  States  and  what 
is  going  on  there.  ...  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it  before  I  go 
home.  It  is  very  long  now  since  I  heard  from  you,  but  I  hope  to 
find  a  letter  when  I  reach  Havana.  .  .  . 

Ever  yours, 
Fredrika. 

[Undated  note,  probably  from  early  summer,  1851.] 

When  on  the  Hudson  again  with  you?  I  know  not.  But  I 
know,  that  I  must  be  with  you  before  my  going  home,  stay  with 
you  a  few  days,  see  the  river  flow,  and  in  your  company  treasure 
up  in  the  lap  of  memory  the  harvest  of  this  year — (a  crop  for 
many  years) — from  the  Young  World  to  carry  to  the  Old  One. 
A  few  quiet  days  with  you,  my  dear,  my  first  friends,  on  that 
beautiful  North  River  before  I  leave  will  be  the  choicest  desert 
of  my  long  festival  in  your  land! 

Philadelphia,  July  17,  1851. 

.  .  .  To-morrow  I  am  going  on  to  New  York,  and  from  there 
to  the  White  Mountains.  That  will  take  me  to  the  middle  of 
August.  Then  I  intend  to  run  to  you — and  then — alas! — I  shall 
have  to  run  away  from  you  and  America  and  go  home.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  come  home.  I  feel  .  .  .  that  my  time  and  task  abroad 
are  at  an  end;  but  I  cannot  without  great  pain  think  of  parting 
with  the  friends  I  have  made  and  who  have  won  my  heart.  Alas! 
Alas!  for  this  imperfect  life!  .  .  . 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  seen  Virginia,  its  mountain 
scenery  and  its  people,  its  caves — where  the  night  seems  to 
dream  of  the  visions  of  the  day,  and  the  dwarfs  to  work  them 
out  in  clumsy  but  curious  images — its  rivers  and  quiet,  culti¬ 
vated  valleys,  its  capitol  and  Negro-jails!  Wandering  alone  over 
the  blue  ridge,  over  the  mountains  by  Harper’s  Ferry  I  read 
“Footprints  of  the  Creator”  by  Hugh  Miller,  and — Well!  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you  and  in  your  beautiful  home,  on  that  most 
beautiful  of  America’s  rivers,  in  yon  little  dusky  parlor  that  I 
know  so  well,  there — Oh!  tears  obscure  my  eyes  when  I  think  of 
being  there  again!  But  it  is  very  good  that  I  can  see  you  again 
and  be  quieter,  happier  than  the  first  time.  The  battle  of  life. 
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my  life  in  America,  had  then  just  begun,  and  a  hard  one  it  has 
been  to  master  the  various  objects  rising  up  all  around — the 
friendly  elements,  the  antagonistic,  the  strange,  and  new,  the 
chaotic — and — my  own  weakness — of  both  body  and  mind.  But 
— it's  done.  It  is  peace  now.  Theconflictingelements  have  parted, 
the  mists  have  settled  down  and  left  the  atmosphere  clear,  and 
the  spirit  moves  more  free  over  its  allotted  realm.  It  will  be  a 
sweet  though  melancholy  charm  to  me  once  more  to  repose  my 
head  under  your  roof. 

I  have  grown  old  since  you  saw  me.  I  feel  the  peace  of  fifty 
years  is  coming.  May  I  find  you  well!  I  know  I  shall  find  you 
happy.  Write  me  a  word  or  two  at  New  York,  “Care  of  Marcus 
Spring,  51  Exchange  place,”  and  tell  me — that  you  will  be  at 
home  for  me,  when  I  come! 

Good  bye,  dear  friends!  No  more  to-day.  But  to-day  and  all 
days,  yours  in  true  love, 

Fredrika. 

Brooklyn,  July  25,  1851. 

Well !  I  shall  yet  have  a  strife  with  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  about  his  taking  away  from  me  my  friend,  to  whom  I 
have  a  far  greater  claim  than  he,  both  by  the  right  of  love  and 
the  right  of  precedency!^®  And  I  will,  if  we  can  not  in  peace 
adjust  matters,  so  as  to  give  me  satisfaction.  For  with  you  I  will 
be,  in  your  own  dear  home,  with  your  own  Caroline,  if  only  for 
three  days  before  I  leave  America,  and  will  abuse  all  America  and 
Americans,  tutti  quanti,  if  that  is  denied  to  me!  Let  us  see!  There 
are  two  alternatives.  After  having  been  through  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  I  shall  go  to  Vermont  and  in  Burlington  meet 
Mrs.  Kirkland.  With  her  I  shall  return  to  Lenox  and  Albany, 
and  on  my  way  down  the  North  River  I  intend  to  stop  at  your 
house.  I  must  then — because  of  your  engagements  in  Washing¬ 
ton — come  there  before  the  last  week  in  August  which  to  me  will 
be  very  difl&cult.  It  was  that  very  last  week  I  had  fixed  upon  to 
devote  to  you!  Well,  if  I  cannot  meet  you  in  time  before  you  go 
away,  then  I  shall  not  stop  at  your  house — only  at  the  shore  to 

Downing  had  been  called  to  Washington  by  President  Fillmore  to  lay  out 
the  grounds  about  the  national  Capitol. 
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give  a  kiss  to  Caroline,  if  she  will  meet  me  there.  Will  you,  can 
you  be  back  in  New  York  about  the  first  of  September?  Then 
I  shall  be  ready  to  follow  you  up  the  River — as  once  before  to 
your  home — and  stay  with  you  two  or  three  days.  Say  Yes,  dear 
brother,  for  that  would  still  be  the  best  plan,  and  might  well  be 
done.  Oh!  How  I  long  for  some  quiet  hours  with  you,  my  dear 
kind  friends!  Give  me  a  word  in  answer  to  my  plan,  and  direct  it 
to  Burlington,  Vermont,  Care  of  Mr.  Ed.  A.  Stansbury. 

I  am  now  in  the  hurry  of  packing  and  departing.  Good  bye, 
and  God  bless  you,  beloved  friends. 

Fredrika. 

Burlington,  August  18,  1851. 

Alas!  my  dear  friend!  What  can  I  do?  I  would  stay  with 
you  a  long,  long  time,  but  I  must  go,  go  early  in  September  to 
escape  the  storms  of  the  Equinoxes  on  the  Atlantic,  and  to  give 
a  little  time  to  England  and  my  young  friend  there,  Mr.  Kay, 
who  is  to  meet  me  there  and  to  introduce  me  to  several  parts  and 
people,  and  who  is  free  from  his  business  only  through  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  must  go,  to  be  able  to  be  at  home  before  the  severe  frosts 
and  ere  the  winter  comes  in  my  land.  But  God  knows  how  pain¬ 
ful  it  will  be  for  me  to  leave  you  so  soon,  to  leave  you  at  all!! 

I  received  both  your  notes  on  my  arrival  in  Burlington,  on 
August  sixteenth.  It  is  too  late  now  even  to  think  of  coming  to 
Newburgh.  And  so  I  shall  fix  on  the  third  of  September  for 
meeting  you  in  New  York — suppose  we  say  at  the  Astor  House — 
and  go  from  there  with  you  to  your  home.  And  there — don’t  use 
your  influence  to  make  me  stay — I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do 
otherwise  than  you  wish,  as  my  heart  will  be,  I  know,  all  on  your 
side;  but  my  head  will  be  going  over  the  ocean,  and  so  there  will 
be  a  dreadful  strife. 

I  half  intend  to  take  the  steamer  for  Portsmouth  (England) 
and  so  come  at  once  nearer  to  London.  It  goes  only  once  a  week 
and  I  don’t  know  now  on  what  day.  Well,  I  shall  see  about  the 
when  and  the  where  in  due  time.  I  shall  see  Caroline  on  coming 
down  the  Hudson,  from  Lenox.  When  there  I’ll  write  her  word 
on  what  day  I  shall  probably  land  on  her  shore.  When  in  New 
York,  and  after  talking  with  the  Swedish  consul,  I  shall  know 
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more  definitely  about  my  movements.  Still  none  shall  carry  me 
away  from  you  more  than  can  be  helped.  Now  and  ever  yours 
in  love, 

Fredrika. 

P.S.  It  is  so  beautiful  here,  my  dear  friends.  Lake  Champlain 
with  its  mountain  shores  that  I  see  from  my  window  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  lakes.  The  scenery  is  truly  grand!  Still,  if 
I  had  to  build  my  home  in  America,  it  would  be  on  the  Hudson. 
The  White  Mountains  I  have  highly  enjoyed  and  sketched  many 
a  giant  face  looking  sternly  and  curiously  out  of  the  rocks!  Oh! 
how  I  shall  enjoy  to  look  upon  your  dear  faces, — so  little  like  the 
stern  rocky  giants!! — to  be  with  you  again! — 

Lenox,  August  24,  1851. 

Dear  little  Caroline!  I  shall  leave  Lenox  (where  I  now  am)  on 
Tuesday  the  26th  and  go  down  the  Hudson  with  the  morning 
boat  from  Albany,  that  touches  at  Hudson  City.  If  it,  as  I  think 
it  does,  also  touches  at  Newburgh,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  you,  on  the  shore;  but  should  it  not,  or  should  any¬ 
thing  prevent  you  from  coming  down  to  the  shore — I  shall  see 
you  soon  again,  God  willing,  as  the  enclosed  note  to  your  hus¬ 
band  will  tell  you.  Pray  forward  it  to  him,  and  God  bless  both 
you  and  him  for  a  thousand  good  reasons  and  for  your  kindness 
to  me,  your  Swedish  friend, 

Fredrika. 

New  York,  August  29,  1851. 

My  dear  friend!  If  you  will  come  to  New  York  the  third  of 
September,  you  will  find  me  in  Brooklyn  at  Marcus  Spring’s 
home.  Rose  Cottage  (State  Street,  just  above  Power  Street).  I 
suppose  that  we  shall  not  start  for  Newburgh  before  the  fourth. 
But  if  you  could  come  in  the  afternoon  of  September  3  to  Rose 
Cottage  (Omnibuses  are  constantly  running  up  very  near  there, 
from  the  ferry)  we  could  fix  the  time  and  the  boat  where  to  meet 
ea  the  following  day.  Do,  pray,  or  write  to  me,  care  of  Marcus 
Spring,  51  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  I  am  dreadfully  hurried 
just  now! 

Fredrika. 
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New  York,  September  3,  1851. 

Dearest  friend!  I  have  just  received  your  two,  most  welcome 
little  notes,  and  have  just  written,  in  answer  to  them,  that  I  shall 
be  on  board  the  Henry  Clay  on  Friday,  according  to  your  ap¬ 
pointment;  and  will  have  my  note  sent  to  the  Astor  House  to 
meet  you  there.  This  I  write  to  Washington — in  case  my  note 
at  the  Astor  House  should  go  astray — only  to  say  that  all’s 
right  and  I 

Ever  Yours, 
Fredrika. 

To  Caroline  Downing.  [New  York,  September,  1851.] 

My  dear  little  Caroline !  Pardon  my  not  coming  when  I  said  I  would !  Fate 
would  have  it  so.  More  on  Friday  evening  (September  5)  when  I  hope  to  take 
tea  with  you  and  your  husband,  God  and  you  permitting  1'* 

Fredrika. 

[Published] 

. . .  My  dear,  dear  friends,  I  am  about  to  depart  and  I  must  once  more  say 
good  bye  to  you  and  God  bless  you,  dear  kind  souls.  I  say  it  with  tears  of  sorrow 
and  love !  Your  beautiful  parting  gift”  is  with  me,  Andrew  (only  too  great  a  one, 
it  was  too  much !).  I  shall  go  over  these  scenes  as  though  hand  in  hand  with  you, 
with  the  feeling  of  your  mind,  your  eye — that  dear,  dark  eye,  so  sunny  and 
warm  1  God  bless  those  eyes,  and  the  violet  ones  of  my  dear  Caroline.  My  dear 
friends,  I  cannot  say  more  but  live  [?]  yours  in  love. 

Fredr[ika]  Bremer 

New  York,  September  13, 1851. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


”  Brev,  op.  cit.,  p.  548. 

”  Bartlett’s  American  Scenery  and  Susan  Fennimore  Cooper’s  Rural  Hours. 
See  Brev,  op.  cit.,  p.  549  and  note  to  letter  1439,  p.  645. 


OLD  NORSE  PHONOLOGICAL  NOTES 


I.  Nord-an’.n^r'dri’.nerdri : nyr'Sri 

The  comparative  forms  nyr'Sri,  ner'Sri  are  regular;  the  radi¬ 
cal  vowel  ^  is  due  to  *-imlaut  of  o  {nor'Q-an)  and  short  ^  becomes 
e,  as  in  ^Jri > efri  (positive  stem  of). 

The  radical  vowel  y  in  nyrZri  ‘farther  north’  may  be  due 
to  association  with  the  y  in  sy'dri  ‘farther  south,’  its  opposite  in 
meaning.  Words  of  opposite  meaning  often  affect  each  other  in 
form. 

II.  LU(t),  ‘a  Little,’  Adverb 

The  form  lU  represents  the  stem^  (cf.  Ut-ill)  in  adverbial 
usage,  for  which  compare  n6g{n6gr),  sld  (Goth,  seip-u),  etc. 

The  stem  form  lU  all  the  more  readily  lent  itself  to  the  adver¬ 
bial  usage  by  virtue  of  the  final  -t  which  corresponded  to  the 
inflectional  ending  -t  of  the  neuter  adjectival  form  used  adverbi¬ 
ally  (cf.  lang-t,  sein-t,  etc.). 

The  form  liU  (with  -U)  may  represent  either  the  stem  form 
lU  plus  this  adjectival  ending*  -t  or  a  doubling  of  the  original 
after  a  long  vowel  as  in  fdtt,  bldtt,  etc.  Undoubtedly  too  the 
example  of  (as  in  was  a  contributing  factor 

to  the  development  of  lUt<lU. 

III.  The  Adjectival  Stem  6r-  <  *unRar-,  ‘Our’ 

In  the  pronominal  adjective  vdrr  we  have  three  different  stems, 
viz.,  6r-,  OSS-  and  vdr-  (cf.  the  acc.  fern.  sing,  form  6r-a,  oss-a, 
vdra).  It  is  generally  agreed®  that  the  forms  in  6r-  correspond  to 
PG*M«zar-,  those  in  oss-  to  Goth,  unsar-  and  those  in  vdr-  to  the 
gen.  plur.  form  of  the  pronoun  vdr  {<*ye-ro).  There  is,  however, 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  development  of  6r-  <  *unRar-,  hence 
the  following  discussion. 

*  Cf.  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §160,  Anm.  As  Noreen  here  points  out,  the 
stem  form  lit-  may  likewise  occur  in  Goth,  leit-a  (Mk.  1,  19);  see  Grienberger, 
Untersuchungen  zur  got.  Wortkunde,  146.  But  the  Goth,  text  may  here  be  corrupt 
and  furthermore  a  Goth,  parallel  is  not  necessary  to  support  the  adverbial  usage 
of  the  adjectival  stem  form  in  ON. 

*  Cf.  Heusler,  Aisl.  E^ementarb.,*  §286,  4;  Iversen,  Norrcen  Grammatikk, 
§95,6. 

*  Cf.  Heusler,  op.  cit.,  §255. 
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Heusler^  derives  the  fern.  acc.  sing,  form  6ra<*unnra<*un- 
Rard.  There  are  two  serious  objections  to  this  development. 

In  the  first  place,  Heusler  assumes  that  the  R  in  *unRard  was 
assimilated  to  the  preceding  n  (i.e.,  *unRard>*unnra).  But,  as 
Heusler*  himself  points  out,  R  is  assimilated  to  a  preceding 
n  only  when  the  syllable  (before  the  time  of  the  syncope)  was 
long  (cf.  *manniR> menn,  etc.)  or  bore  a  secondary  stress  (cf. 
haitinaR> heitenn) ,  but  the  syllable  un-  in  *un-Rard  was  short 
and  bore  the  chief  stress — in  PN  the  accent  had  already  been 
shifted  to  the  stem  syllable. 

Secondly,  a  form  *unnra  would  have  given  us  *«3ra  {nnr> 
3r,  as  in  *anparo>*annra>*a'3ra*  fern.  acc.  sing,  of  annarr). 

Noreen*  derives  the  nom.  plur.  masc.  form  6rer  from  *un(z)- 
rer.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  original  z  was  lost  (as 
Noreen’s  brackets  (z)  indicate)  before  the  time  when  it  became  R. 

I  believe  that  6rer  was  derived  from  *unrer,  as  Noreen  sug¬ 
gests,  but  the  previous  stage  was  not  *unzrer  but  *unRrer.  The 
development  was  as  follows:  *unzarer>*unRarer>*unRrer> 
*unrrer  >  *unrer^  >  6rer. 

This  development  of  the  form  6r-  from  *unRar-  is  identical 
with  that  given  by  Hugo  Pipping®  who  derives  the  nom.  plur. 
fern,  form  6rar  <*unrrdR<*unzaroz. 

Noreen*®  derives  the  form  vdrr,  nom.  masc.  sing.,  from  *6arr 
or  *tiarr,  in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  OGuthn.  oar. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  form  vdrr 
is  derived  directly  from  the  gen.  plur.  form  of  the  pronoun  vdr 
(i.e.,  *vdr-aR>vdrr;  like  *y'dvar-aR> ydvarr,  *okkar-aR> okkarr, 
etc.)  parallel  with  Goth  unsara’.unsar  {<*unsaraz),  WGerm. 
OHG  unser’.unser,  etc. 

•  Cf.  op.  cit.,  §147,  Anm.  2. 

‘Cf.o/>.a7.,§147,2. 

'  Cf.  Heusler,  op.  cit.,  §155. 

'CL  op.  «•/.,  §112. 

•  For  the  simplification  of  a  gemination  after  a  consonant  see  Noreen,  op. 
cit.,  §283;  Iversen,  op.  cit.,  §50. 

•  Cf.  Inledning  till  studiet  av  de  nordiska  sprdkens  Ijudldra,  §65,  1,  p.  173: 
“Urg.  n  p  l*unzardz  ‘vira’  ga.'v*unrrdR  och  med  forenkling  av  dubbelkonsonant 
i  grannskapet  av  annan  konsonant  (sid.  69)  6rar  (23b,  56h).” 

*''Cf.o^«7.,§112,  l;§134,b. 
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Noreen  does  not  state  from  what  original  form  *6arr’.*liarr 
is  derived,  but  from  the  d-’.H-  of  the  stem  syllable  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  in  mind  either  the  form  *unsar-aR  or  the  form  *un- 
Rar-aR.  Neither  of  these  two  forms,  however,  would  have  given 
*6arr:*iiarr;  thus  *unsar-aR>*unsarr^^>*6sarr  and  *unRar- 
aR  >  *unrarr^^  >  *6rarr. 

Evidently  Noreen  bases  his  hypothetical  form  *6arr’.*uarr 
on  the  OGuthn.  form  oar,  but  the  latter  form  obviously  repre¬ 
sents  a  later  secondary  development,  perhaps  oar <* 6arr <* 6r- 
arr  with  dissimilatory  loss’^  of  the  first  r  (cf.  O  Norw.  F(r)i<5- 
rekr’.Fri'5{r)ekr ;  styrk(j),  etc.). 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  oj  Kansas 


“  Cf.  *mikil-aR>mikiU.  In  an  orginal  three  syllable  word,  if  the  vowel  of 
the  final  syllable  is  apocopated  the  vowel  of  the  middle  syllable  persists  (see 
Heusler,  op.  cit.,  §110,  a;  §111,  a). 

The  fem.  nom.  sing,  form  6r  for  phonetically  correct  *6rur<*6raru  (cf. 
gQmul<*gamalu)  may  be  explained  as  due  to  analogy  with  the  <5f-forms  where 
the  vowel  of  the  end  syllable  was  retained  with  the  resultant  loss  of  the  vowel  of 
the  middle  syllable  (cf.  fem.  acc.  sing.  6r-a<*unRard)\  thus,  e.g.,  according  to 
the  proportion  like  spak-a'.spqk,  etc. 

This  principle  likewise  applies,  of  course,  to  the  nom.  acc.  neut.  plur.  form 
6r  for  earlier  *6rur  <  *6raru. 

**  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §300,  2;  §301,  1. 


REVIEWS 


Landskapskynnen.  By  Adrian  Molin.  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sdners  Forlag.  Stock¬ 
holm,  1930.  192  pp. 

It  was  a  less  than  a  generation  ago  that  Gustav  Sundbarg’s  famous  Del 
svenska  folklynnet  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  all  future  studies  in  Swedish  life, 
especially  as  regards  folk  character.  Intense  lover  of  Sweden  that  he  was,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  lay  bare  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  Swede;  and  the 
result  was  that  despite  his  desire  to  be  optimistic  as  to  Sweden’s  national  future, 
the  dominating  tone  of  his  future-looking  passages  is  one  bordering  dangerously 
on  the  pessimistic.  “Tv4  fakta,”  he  writes,  early  in  his  book,  “gifva  fbmamligast 
det  svenska  folklynnet  sin  karakter  i  v4ra  dagar.  Det  ena  ar,  att  vi  svenskar 
alska  och  intressera  oss  for  naturen  men  icke  for  manniskor.  Det  andra:  att  vi 
sakna  nationalkansla.”  To  these  two  charges  he  adds,  a  bit  later  in  his  study,  a 
third:  the  Swede  does  not  have  a  sound  economic  sense. 

Sundbarg’s  book  was  an  eye-opener,  chiefly  because  of  the  solid,  undeniable 
learning  that  the  great  Swedish  statistician  had  at  his  command.  Sweden  since 
his  day  has  taken  a  rather  more  strict  account  of  itself,  and  not  without  favor¬ 
able  results  in  several  directions.  Vemer  von  Heidenstam’s  Om  svenskarnas 
lynne  (1896),  an  earlier  essay  on  the  same  theme  as  Sundbarg’s,  now  began  to  be 
read  with  more  seriousness  and  understanding.  Sundbarg’s  study  inevitably  led 
to  much  frank,  critical  discussion;  discussion  led  to  serious  publication,  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  short,  more  or  less  penetrating,  essays,  again  in  the  form  of 
more  ambitious  works.  Even  foreign  critics  took  a  hand,  probably  the  outstand¬ 
ing  result  of  which  is  the  Frenchman  Andr6  Bellesort’s  La  Suide  (1910).  And  now 
the  Swedish  publication  lists  bring  us  a  new  book,  Adrian  Molin’s  Landskapskyn¬ 
nen,  certainly  a  worthy  successor  in  the  same  genre. 

Molin’s  constantly  recurring  references  to  Sundbarg  make  it  evident  that  he 
has  learned  much  from  the  great  Swedish  statistician.  But  he  by  no  means 
follows  Sundbarg  slavishly.  Landskapskynnen  is  in  all  essential  resp>ects  an 
original  piece  of  work.  We  are  conscious  of  at  least  as  many  contrasts  as  com¬ 
parisons  when  we  read  the  two  works.  These  contrasts  have  particularly  to  do 
with  method,  though  it  is  inevitable  that  different  methods  should  bring  forth 
modified  and  varying  elements  in  the  conclusions.  Sundbarg  has  written  in 
aphorisms;  and  these  aphorisms,  based  indeed  on  a  minute  knowledge  of  Swed¬ 
ish  life,  usually  take  the  form  of  broad,  sweeping  generalizations.  Aphorisms 
have  their  fascination,  but  they  also  have  their  dangers;  and  in  such  a  theme  as 
the  analysis  of  national  character  these  dangers  are  multiplied.  Molin  may  have 
taken  this  into  account  when  he  evades  the  tempting  but  far  more  complex  and 
difficult  problem  of  analyzing  national  character  and  gives  us  instead  a  series  of 
delightful,  provocative,  and  oftentimes  penetrating  miniatures  of  the  various 
provinces,  their  social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  features,  together  with 
their  folk  characteristics.  The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  “Konungariket 
Skine,”  continues  with  chapters  on  the  other  provinces,  sometimes  taking  them 
up  singly,  again  treating  them,  where  circumstances  make  desirable,  in  pairs 
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(e.g.  “Vastkusten  och  Goteborg,”  including  Halland  and  Bohuslan,  and  “V&ra 
d-landskap,”  including  Oland  and  Gottland),  completing  the  circle  with  “Mll- 
larlandskapen  och  Stockholm.” 

It  is  with  modem  (in  the  sense  of  present  day)  Sweden  that  Molin  has  to  do. 

The  emphasis  of  his  treatment,  perhaps  therefore,  is  economic  and  social,  though 
racial  and  religious  considerations  are  by  no  means  ignored;  and  over  all  his 
interpretation  he  casts  the  subtle  interplay  of  historical  forces.  The  discussion  of 
racial  types  and  admixtures  in  Sk4ne  (pp.  13-17)  and  Smiland(  pp.  45-48)  is 
especially  provocative.  Again  the  relationship  between  the  evangelical  religious 
sects  and  certain  racial  traits,  especially  as  it  finds  expression  in  Bohuslkn, 
Smiland,  Varmland,  and  Norrland,  is  pointed  out,  though  not,  of  course,  for  the 
first  time.  In  his  analysis  of  the  modem  economic  organization  in  Sweden  his 
pages  on  Varmland  and  Dalame  make  perhaps  the  most  interesting  reading 
because  of  the  dramatic  stmggle,  particularly  in  Varmland,  between  the  roman¬ 
tic  dominion  of  the  older  families  (the  world  of  Gdsta  Berling)  and  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  order;  a  stmggle  which  resulted  finally  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
famous  hcrreg&rdskultur  in  favor  of  the  newer,  more  efficient,  and  economically 
sounder  bolagarna.  Our  author  finds  that  the  contrast  between  the  relative  adap- 
tibilities  of  the  more  southern  Swede,  i.e.  of  Skine  and  Smiland,  and  of  the  Swede  I 

of  Varmland  to  the  implications  and  demands  of  the  new  economic  order  is  most  I 

damaging  to  the  native  of  Varmland.  “Den  jordagande  overklassen  i  Sydsverige  | 

fdrstod  i  nigon  min  vad  klocken  slagit,  sokte  anpassa  sig,  larde  sig  sitt  yrke,  i 

arbetade  och  slog  sig  i  aktningsvard  utstrackning  igenon.  I  Varmland  var  man  I 

for  vek  for  de  nya  uppgiftema  och  hade  for  klent  ekonomiskt  sinne,  hade  val  I 

ocksi  storre  svirigheteer  att  kampa  emot,  i  jordmin,  klimat  och  konjukturer.  ; 

Man  lat  dagama  gi,  det  var  ocksa  en  rdgime  ancien,  som  lat  syndafloden  komma.  ! 

Denna  vantade  icke  ens  pi  nasta  generation.  Skam  till  sagandes  festade  man  i  ; 

minga  fall  upp  den  gamla  slaktegendomen.  Forst  sog  man  ut  jorden  under  hav-  | 

reodlingens  glanstid  fram  pi  1880-talet  och  levde  upp  avkastningen,  sedan,  nar  : 

skogen  fitt  varde,  levde  man  upp  aven  den,  och  darefter  gingo  girdema  ur  hand  i 

och  i  hand  som  gamla  hastar.  I  detta  ogonblick  firms  val  icke  en  enda  av  de  I 

gamla  slaktgirdama  kvar  i  familjen — borta  aro  de,  Ugglor  och  Lilleihokar  och 
alia  de  andra — icke  minga  ens  i  herremanshand.  Det  uppges,  att  ir  1850  funnos  j 
i  Varmland  727  jordbmkande  stindspersoner,  1880  255,  och  1920  knappast  ett  j 
hundratal.  Aven  om  man  erinrar  sig,  att  officerare  och  praster  slutat  att  driva  I 
jordbmk,  blir  reduktionen  oerhord.  Herrgirdskulturen,  ar  dod  och  tomheten  j 
gapar.  Ty  si  ilia  medfama  voro  ofta  girdema,  med  utsugen  jord  och  uthuggen 
skog,  att  de  icke  ens  formidde  bilda  bas  for  en  ansprikslosare  men  stadig  bon-  I 
deekonomi.”  (p.  104)  The  nature  of  the  varnUSnning,  hospitable,  happy-go-  S 
lucky,  irresponsible,  the  Bohemian  among  the  Swedes,  must  needs  be  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  competitive  efficiency  demanded  in  a  modem  economic  world. 

The  three  great  corporations  of  modem  Varmland  now  come  upon  the  scene, 
Billemd,  Borregaardskoncemen,  and,  the  largest  of  them  all,  Uddeholm.  Their 
arrival  seal  the  fate  of  the  older  Varmlandsk  culture.  Emigration  to  America 
of  the  more  practical  minded  and  progressive  of  the  Varmlandsk  type  makes 
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the  domination  of  the  corporation  even  more  thorough.  In  Dalame  the  domin¬ 
ation  of  the  modem  corporation  is  nearly  as  complete,  though  hardly  as  appar¬ 
ent,  for  larger  industrial  activities  have  always  been  a  part  of  our  picture  of 
Dalame,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  hardier,  more  conservative  Dala  char¬ 
acter  is,  seemingly  at  least,  more  independent  in  his  economic  subserviency  than 
the  easy-going  vdrmldnning. 

Neither  conservatism  nor  radicalism  marks  Molin’s  point  of  view.  It  is 
rather  what  might  be  called  a  critical  liberalism — quite  aware  ot  and  largely 
sympathetic  toward  the  economic  revolution  (“revolution”  is  hardly  too  strong 
a  word),  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  history  of  each  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden  during  the  last  generation,  and  yet  half-regretful  that  the  romantic 
glories  of  the  past  forever  lie  buried  under  the  sterner  stuff  of  modem  industrial 
progress.  He  closes  his  chapter  on  Varmland  characteristically  with:  “Men  in¬ 
fer  denna  lovande  utsikt  [the  efficiency  of  modem  industry  in  the  province] 
hander  det  Sven  den,  som  ser  som  mest  kritiskt  p&  den  gamla  tidens  sorgloshet 
och  sloseri,  att  han  vill  lagga  orat  till  Varmlands  jord  och  lyss  efter  en  drojande 
fiolton  frin  glantan  i  skogen.”  The  charge  can  easily  be  made  that  there  is  more 
poetry  than  reason  in  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  also  some  reason  in  this  poetry.  Modem  industry  has  not  been  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing,  not  even  to  Sweden;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Molin’s  clarity  of 
critical  vision  that  he  maintains  throughout  his  book  a  remarkable  balance  and 
sanity  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  thing  about  this  book  is  its  style.  Molin  has  once 
again  demonstrated  that  one  can  write  with  judgment  and  knowledge  without 
sacrificing  the  graces  of  composition.  The  book  is  written  in  a  light,  almost  famil¬ 
iar  essay  vein,  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  Swedish  work  of  the  sort.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  forms  within  itself  a  complete,  self-sufficient  stmctural  unit;  and  yet  all  the 
chapters  combine  to  form  the  larger  piece  united  by  a  common  point  of  view  and 
a  common  stylistic  touch.  Almost  every  page  offers  illustrations  of  the  “good 
writing”  to  be  found  in  this  book. 

It  is  a  wholesome  book  to  read  as  a  companion  volume  to  Sundbarg.  It 
reveals  a  modern  Sweden  slowly  emerging  out  of  an  earlier  economic  conserva¬ 
tism,  under  which  it  had  well-nigh  foundered,  into  an  economically  more  con¬ 
scious  and  progressive  Sweden.  The  tone  is  not  entirely  optimistic,  for  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  modem  world  markets  is  severe,  but  the  picture  is  lightened  suffi¬ 
ciently  after  Sundbarg’s  revelations  to  give  us  a  new  reason  for  admiring  the 
Swede,  a  reason  far  sounder  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  than  the  too  often  silly 
romanticising  about  Sweden’s  past.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  stormaktstidevanet  and 
Karolinerna  to  Uddeholm,  Bergslaget,  and  tdndstickstrusten,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  an  entirely  unworthy  one. 

Alrik  T.  Gustafson 

University  of  Chicago 
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NOTES 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Danish  Holiday  Course  For  Foreigners 

The  Fourth  Annual  Holiday  Course  for  Foreign  Students  takes  place  in 
Copenhagen  this  summer  from  the  third  to  the  twenty-nineth  of  August.  Op¬ 
portunity  will  be  given  for  the  students  to  acquaint  themselves,  at  moderate 
cost,  with  Danish  Life,  Language,  and  Literature. 

The  course  comprises: 

(1)  Language  Teaching — also  for  beginners. 

(2)  Lectures  by  prominent  lecturers  on  Danish  topics  of  interest. 

(3)  Sightseeing,  excursions,  entertainments  and  sports. 

The  course  is  open  to  all,  university  or  non-university  students. 

In  1930,  students  of  twelve  different  nationalities  attended. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 

25,  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Anglo-Danish  Students  Bureau, 

88a,  Gower  Street,  London,  W,  C.  1. 


On  account  of  the  Editor’s  absence  in  Europe  this  summer  contributors  are 
respectfully  requested  not  to  submit  manuscripts  between  June  1  and  Septem¬ 
ber  15, 1931. 

Fditor 
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FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
TO  THE  DOWNINGS* 


[Published] 

Stockholm,  January  7, 1852 

For  two  letters,  of  the  same  date,  recently  received,  let  me  most  earnestly 
thank  you,  ^ly  dear  friend  and  American  brother!  Thank  you  for  every  kind 
word,  for  every  good  deed! . . .  How  good  of  you  to  take  so  immediately  in  hand 
my  book-selling  affairs,  to  go  to  New  York,  and  speak  with  Putnam  [the  pub¬ 
lisher]  and  arrange  all  things  so  well  for  me!  That’s  a  true  brotherly  deed.  How 
much  I  value  Mr.  Putnam  for  the  manner — so  truly  noble  and  gentlemanly — in 
which  he  has  acceded  to  my  proposition,’*  and  I  am  determined  that  he  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  the  loser  by  it.  God  permitting,  he  shall  yet  have  reason  to  believe 
that  true  nobleness  is  a  good  speculation  even  in  wordly  affairs.  I  shall,  at  least, 
do  my  best  to  convince  him  and  others  of  it. 

. . .  My  dear  Andrew;  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  months,  not  since  I  came 
home.  I  let  silence  fall  between  us  when  the  silent  snow  was  falling  around  me 
burying  the  green  earth  and  all  the  loving  hearts  laid  to  rest  in  its  bosom.  I  have 
not  sp)oken  a  single  word  with  you,  with  you  to  whom  I  have  written  as  to  no¬ 
body  else  in  your  land.  I  have  written  to  others,  to  indifferent  persons;  not  to 
you.  What  have  you  thought  of  the  far  away  sister  friend? 

Perhaps  a  spirit  has  whispered  to  your  ear  the  situation  of  her  mind.  I 
believe  in  such  messengers  between  related  minds,  and  your  ear  is  of  those  that 
can  hear  other  sounds  than  corporeal  ones!  For  it  has  told  you,  that  I  came  to 
my  native  land,  to  my  home  to  see — the  grave  of  my  best  beloved  sister,  my 
only  true  friend  still  left,  my  darling  sweet  Agatha.  No  message,  no  word  had 
come  to  me  about  her  danger, — and  none  knew  it  to  be  so  near — I  was  at  the 
shore,  two  hours  drive  from  my  country  home,  expecting  within  two  hours  to  be 
with  her,  when  the  words  came  to  me:  “she  is  not  there.  She  is  arisen.  Thou  shalt 
nevermore  see  her  on  earth!”  Oh  the  pang  of  that  moment!  She  had  faded  away 
patiently,  cheerfully  for  a  time,  always  anticipating  our  meeting.  Shortly  before 
her  death  she  had  said:  “now  I  feel  that  Fredrika  is  coming!” — But  when  Fre- 
drika  came  she  had  fled.  In  my  desolate  home,  my  poor  old  mother  received  me 
with  tears.  The  snow  was  falling  slowly  and  silently  around  my  lonely  home.  The 
deep  deathlike  silence  ...  of  Sweden;  and  then,  that  stem,  stubborn  silence  of 
the  tomb,  of  the  beloved  one,  for  whom  one’s  heart  is  longing  with  burning  tears 
and  questions  and  words  of  love  and  sorrow! . . . 

Oh,  brother!  Oh,  Caroline!  have  you  ever  lost  a  beloved,  lost  her  while  you 
were  away  and  had  not  listened  to  her  softly  and  sorrowfully  calling  voice,  sup¬ 
pressed  for  the  love  of  you.  Oh  God! . . . 

*  Confined  from  XI,  6. 

’*  Fredrika  Bremer’s  Brev,  op.  cit.,  pp.  549  ff. 

’*  Pray  let  the  enclosed  little  paper  come  to  his  hands;  and  the  note  to  Mrs. 
Laurance.  [F.B.] 
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No  more  of  that;  no  more!  God  forgive  me,  as  she  has,  if  any  selfish  desire  of 
enjoyment  made  me  deaf  to  her  longing  voice,  Ijer  muffled  call  to  me  to  come 
home  to  her.  God  is  my  witness  still  that  had  she  spoken  it  out,  and  had  I  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  she  was  on  a  decline,  I  should  have  left  everything  and 
gone  home  long  ago.  But  even  the  physicians  say  that  though  they  knew  her 
danger  last  spring — consumption — still  they  could  not  tell  but  what  she  might 
live  several  years. 

That  she  is  gone  is  not  my  sorrow,  it  was  good  for  her  to  go  before  old  age 
came,  but  that  she  passed  away  before  I  came  home  and  could  see  her,  speak  with 
her  and  make  her  happy  with  my  love,  that . . .  has  been  inexpressibly  painful 
to  me.  And  for  weeks  I  have  felt  as  if  shrouded  and  buried  in  her  grave. 

It  is  better  now.  It  will  be  better  still  when  this  clay-cleaving  mind  will  have 
disengaged  itself  more  from  the  earth;  when  angelic  communion  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  conversation  I  so  fondly  hoped  for  and  miss  so  much.  And  some¬ 
times  I  feel  as  if  that  time  were  drawing  near. 

Meantime  I  live  solitary  enough  with  my  dear  old  mother,  now  in  Stock¬ 
holm;  and  my  sole  comfort  and  strength  are  in  God  and  in  work.  I  have  begun, 
and  am  now  writing  a  sketch  on  England — as  it  now  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  foreigner — and  trying  to  arouse  the  slumbering  life  in  my  own  land  with  the 
example  of  that  noble  country  which  more  than  ever  at  this  moment  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  worthy  admiration  and — imitation.  After  that,  I  shall  turn  my  whole  mind 
to  the  New  World;  and  I  feel  that  all  the  seeds  that  have  been  sown  in  my  soul, 
and  which  since  I  came  home  have  been  as  though  buried  in  deep  earth — will  rise 
and  grow  and  flower  for  myself  and  others.  Certainly,  dear  brother,  I  shall  follow 
your  advice  . . .  about  the  work.^‘  You  are  perfectly  right;  it  must  all  come  out 
at  once.  I  feel  it  the  more  because  of  the  silent  growth  of  the  work  in  my  mind 
while  I  am  doing  other  things  and  not  purposely  thinking  of  it,  and  as  I  observe 
that  it  is  an  organic  growth  that  groups  and  arranges  every  thing  by  laws  not 
made  by  me,  but  by  somebody  greater  than  me.  I  find  that  much  of  what  I  have 
seen,  lived,  experienced  in  the  New  World  comes  up  in  me  and  to  me  in  a  light 
that  I  there  but  imperfectly  saw  in  all  its  applications.  And  so,  dear  brother,  I 
shall  let  it  grow  in  silence  and  love  and  observation,  and  then — give  you  what 
God  and  you  (and  many  with  you)  have  given  me  to  work  out.  Oh!  could  I  but 
have  with  me  your  deep  discerning  eye  to  watch  my  work,  to  light  my  page! 
. . .  None  in  your  land  could  give  me  what  you  would;  but  you  shall  still  [help 
me],  though  not  so  much  as  if  you  were  present! . . . 

When  I  first  saw  the  coast  of  Sweden  again,  it  was  a  night  in  November,  and 
the  steamer  followed  the  coast  all  night  from  the  south  point  of  Sweden  and  up 
the  eastern  shore — that  night  I  shall  never  forget.  The  day  had  been  gray  and 
cloudy,  and  my  mind  had  its  clouds  too;  for  among  pleasant  and  precious  things 
that  I  anticipated  to  meet  at  home,  there  were  some  not  pleasant  also,  that  I 
feared.  But  as  I  mounted  the  deck  after  supper,  I  found  the  moon  rising  and  the 
clouds  clearing  away  before  it.  The  stars  came  out  one  by  one  clear  and  beam¬ 
ing;  I  saw  my  northern  constellations,  I  saw  also  those  that  followed  me  to  your 

The  Homes  of  the  New  World. 
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land  (the  Swan  or  Cross,  and  the  Lyra).  By  and  by  the  whole  sky  became  clean 
the  moon  rose  full,  the  wind  fell,  the  waves  became  low  in  the  dancing  moon 
beams,  the  air  grew  calm  and  mild,  though  still  bracing — and  there,  on  my  left 
hand  was  the  dim  outline  of  my  beloved  Sweden,  with  its  glimmering  Phares 
revolving  in  the  night,  and  some  steady  as  the  stars.  The  hours  went  on,  the 
passengers  went  to  sleep  in  their  berths;  the  captain  and  some  huge  figures 
wrapped  up  in  their  bearskin  cloaks  lay  asleep  here  and  there  on  the  seats;  no¬ 
body  was  awake  but  the  pilot,  and — myself,  who  walked  up  and  down  on  the  deck 
till  late,  entranced  by  the  earnest,  uncommon  beauty  of  the  night.  It  was  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  was  night,  we  were  sailing  northwards,  it  was  still  as  if  the  air  were  be¬ 
coming  milder,  the  night  clearer,  the  waves  calmer  and  everything  more  grand 
and  beautiful.  My  soul  was  struck  by  it  as  if  by  a  prophecy.  And  I  felt  my 
mother-country  made  me  a  prophecy  of  my  coming  life.  May  it  ever  be  like  this 
clear  and  mild  yet  bracing  autumnal  night — and  I  shall  ask  no  more.  And  may 
you,  brother,  be  one  of  those  stars  to  me,  so  kindly  shining’*  over  my  head  as  I 
walk  alone  in  the  night — till  Midnight  comes! . . . 

Oh!  forgive  me  that  I  speak  so  much  of  myself,  but  I  know  that  at  present 
I  must  still  be  what  interests  you  most  in  Sweden.  When  spring  comes  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  blessed  golden  autumn  again,  then  I  shall  write  to  you  about  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  Sweden;  [it  will  be]  a  work  of  love  and  at  the  same  time  [a  contribu¬ 
tion]  for  your  Journal  [The  Horticulturist]. 

Now  I  must  speak  a  word  with  you  about  Mrs.  Spring.  Certainly  I  do  think 
her  a  little  worldly-minded,  especially  in  some  things  a  little  proud,  and  there  are 
some  things  in  her  that  I  should  wish  to  be  otherwise,  but  indeed  she  is  a  noble 
and  generous-minded  woman  with  a  mind  for  great  interests  that  could  lead  to 
great  actions;  and  she  has  a  rarely  gifted  mind  for  conversation,  for  wit  and  just 
observation;  and  I  have  enjoyed  her  company  extremely  and  had  pleasure  in 
every  thing  she  said.  To  me  she  has  been  most  uniformly  and  generously  kind; 
no  woman  in  your  land  has  been  so  more;  not  only  in  big  things,  but  in  those  little 

’*  And  not  alone  in  a  silent  far  off  light,  but  now  and  then  in  real  and  benign 
influence.  You  would  not  go  with  me  through  the  Fife  Points  in  New  York,  dear 
Andrew,*  but  would  you  not  escort  me  sometime  throughout  the  Five  Points  of 
Upper  New  York — I  mean  the  correspondingly  low  and  dangerous  points  among 
the  higher  classes,  especially  in  the  cities  of  your  land?  I  intended  to  speak  with 
you  about  it  (and  what  I  had  heard  about  it)  when  last  with  you  on  the  Hudson, 
but  the  heat  and  lassitude  overpowered  me,  and  much  was  left  unsaid  that  should 
have  been  said.  Speak  with  me,  dearest  brother,  and  let  me  still  have  the  benefit 
of  your  true  and  discerning  eye.  For  no  advantage  do  I  prize  more  highly  than 
that  I  have  enjoyed  during  my  stay  in  your  land  and  among  your  families;  than 
that  of  having  heard  the  Americans  criticise  themselves;  and  of  having  found 
among  native  Americans  the  best  critics  of  America.  [F.B.j 

*  The  esthetic  Downing  would  not  escort  Fredrika  to  the  jails  and  places  of  vice,  such  as 
Fife  Points,  of  New  York;  her  companion  to  these  haunts  and  institutions  became  the  Quakeress, 
Abby  Hopper  Gibbons.  See  America  of  the  Fifties,  pp.  324-328. 
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apparently  insignificant  affairs  that  still  are  of  great  importance  to  the  stranger 
and  traveller.  With  her  own  hands  she  has  mended  my  clothes,  made  things  neat 
and  pretty  for  me,  cared  for  me  as  a  mother  or  sister  could  have  done;  and 
though  she  in  the  beginning  rather  overtaxed  my  faculties  of  mind  and  body, 
later  she  protected  me  most  beautifully  and  carefully.  Indeed  she  has  been  per¬ 
fect,  and  most  excellent  to  me.  As  to  my  letters,  I  do  not  remember  having 
written  to  her  any  that  could  not  well  be  read  in  public  places,  and  any  friends 
she  would  read  them  to,  were  welcome  to  them;  yes,  in  fact,  I  rather  liked  they 
should  see  them.  I  loved  to  be  with  the  Springs,  but  never  could  write  to  them 
as  I  for  example  have  written  to  you.  Indeed  Rebecca  is  noble  and  excellent;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  character  of  Marcus  Spring  is  surpassing.  I  say  this  with  the 
more  certainty  as  he  had  to  me  no  kind  of  that  magnetic  charm  which  often  en¬ 
ters  in  friendship  between  men  and  women  and  gives  it  a  higher  spice,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  haze  of  your  Indian  summer;  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  beautiful  child, 
as  a  flower  yet  fresh  with  the  dews  of  Paradise.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  good¬ 
ness,  and  simplicity  of  mind  and  purpose  together.  I  never  saw  so  angel-like  a 
man;  though  his  touch  of  absentmindedness  made  me  a  little  impatient  with  him 
at  times.  With  both — Marcus  and  Rebecca — I  had  often  to  be  on  the  defensive, 
but  always  against  their — generosity. 

When  you  both,  my  dear  friends,  think  of  the  Swedish  sister  that  you  once 
made  happy  in  your  home,  think  of  her  for  this  winter  leading  a  quiet  life  in  a 
very  quiet  and  comfortable  home,  with  a  kind  old  mother.  In  the  evenings  my 
married  sister  and  her  good  husband  generally  come  to  take  tea  with  us,  often 
also  my  cousins  Baron  Wrede  and  his  wife.  General  Hederstjema  and  his  wife, 
and  they  play  whist  with  mamma,  while  I  play  on  the  piano  in  the  enjoining 
room.  So  the  days  go  on  peacefully.  I  have  these  days  had  a  great  treat  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  my  friend,  Professor  Bergfalk,  and  conversing  with  him  over  the  great 
country  that  we  both  love.  It  was  to  me  like  a  touch  of  new  life;  I  had  not  con¬ 
versed  freely  since  I  came  home.  But  after  this  visit  of  a  week  he  will  go  back 
again  to  Upsala.  The  other  day  on  parting  with  him  and  some  friends,  after  tea 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  again  those  words  I  delighted  to  hear  in  America  so 
often:  “There  is  no  man  of  more  influence  at  present  in  America  than  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing;  then”  etc.  And  we  have  together  enjoyed  your  parting  gift. 

When  once  you  come  to  Sweden  with  your  Caroline,  as  you  know  you  will, 
you  will  hardly  learn  much  of  the  people,  as  you  do  not  know  our  language,  but 
I  long  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Swedish  nature  and  scenery.  That  is  worth 
seeing  even  after  that  of  the  Hudson.  And  I  always  think  the  location  and  views 
of  Stockhom  unparalleled;  not  grand  but  so  romantic! 

Have  I  told  you  that  my  work  on  North  America  is  christened:  The  Homes 
of  the  New  World!  It  will  give  the  mature  and  extensive  views  that  have  been 
bred  in  your  homes  in  the  communion  of  minds  between  the  dear  inmates  of 
those  homes  and  myself  during  my  life  of  love  and  confidence  with  them.  An 
earnest  holy  work  it  will  be  to  me,  more  holy  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  written. 
Nor  will  it  be  the  less  so,  as  these  letters  from  your  home  to  my  home,  to  my 
Innermost  [Agatha]  there,  now  will  be  written  over  again  before  eyes  looking  on 
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me  out  of  eternity,  out  of  the  eternal  final  home!  Dear  brother  and  friend,  and 
dear  Caroline,  good  bye,  and  God  bless  you  I 

Ever  yours  in  love, 
Fredrika  Bremer. 

My  boxes  from  America  have  safely  come  to  Gothenburg  (in  Sweden)  but 
have  been  delayed  there  by  the  winter,  so  that  I  shall  not  see  them  in  Stockholm 
before  spring.’* 

Remember  me  to  the  dear  excellent  Mrs.  Skeyler  and  the  Hamiltons! 

Stockholm,  March  5,  1852. 

Oh !  that  you  were  here,  my  American  brother,  during  these 
beautiful  Swedish  winter  days  and  you  would  know  the  charms 
of  a  Swedish  winter:  the  clear  azurian  sky;  the  glittering  snow; 
the  perfect  calm  in  the  air;  the  bracing  yet  mild  atmosphere  in 
which  you  breathe  as  easily  and  light  as  a  bird,  the  genial  sun 
making  the  trees  glitter  with  dew  drops  of  melting  snow;  a  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  tranquility  in  nature  slumbering  in  its  white 
sheets  as  a  child  in  its  mother’s  lap  watched  by  her  eye; — I  tell 
you,  my  dear  Andrew,  it  is  delightful,  and  I  would  not  exchange 
such  winter  days  for  the  charms  of  a  tropical  winter,  however 
charming  I  felt  it  to  be  this  time  a  year  ago  and  still  believe  it  to 
be  in  its  peculiarity.  I  am  glad  to  have  tasted  it  once,  but  I 
should  not  care  to  do  so  again.  I  feel  my  Swedish  snow  and  air 
[are]  more  genial  and  more  healthy.  As  to  the  vegetation  I  do 
not  feel  quite  so  proud,  and  acknowledge  that  when  I  wander  in 
our  parks  around  Stockholm  I  wonder  how  the  trees  have  be¬ 
come  so  small  and  stunted,  and  everything  in  nature  more  di¬ 
minutive  in  size.  Alas!  I  must  say  adieu  to  grandeur.  But  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  still  remains.  Of  that  we  have  much  in  Sweden. 
Seeing  again  my  native  land  and  people,  after  having  looked 
about  me  on  other  lands  and  peoples  for  a  time,  I  comprehend 
more  their  peculiarities,  wants  and  privileges.  During  my  solitary 
wanderings  almost  every  day,  I  am  often  struck  with  the  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  the  people  in  comparison  with  that  of  yours,  and  I 
always  think  of  what  you  would  say  about  it.  Peculiar  is  the 
want  of  regularity  in  the  features.  The  nose  is  the  most  objec- 

*’  Cf.  notes  to  this  letter  in  Brev,  op.  cit.,  p.  645.  The  boxes  four  in  number, 
did  not  reach  Stockholm  apparently  until  June. 
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tionable  part  of  these.  The  noses  are  large  and  clumsy,  like  that 
of  your  friend  here,  or  small  and  projecting  right  out  of  the  face 
as  if  by  an  accident,  rather  sharply  and  upturned.  These  small 
noses  you  see  often  in  women’s  faces;  when  they  do  not  look  im¬ 
pertinent  they  look  good-humored,  and  so  the  look  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  face  here  is  in  general  fresh,  round,  blue  eyed  and  good- 
natured,  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  fresh  life;  after  all,  it  is  the 
Jenny  Lind  character  modified.  The  men  sometimes  have  very 
fine  figures,  but  often  rough  and  clumsy.  The  want  of  regularity 
and  harmony  strikes  me  as  the  chief  want.  There  is  no  lack  of 
separate  good  features  and  characters.  The  voices  are  strong  and 
good ;  the  eyes  also. 

The  marriage  of  Jenny  Lind  [to  her  accompanist,  Gold¬ 
schmidt]  of  which  the  news  have  recently  come  to  us,  causes  a 
deal  of  surprise  and  head  shaking  here,  as  I  suppose  in  every  land 
where  she  and  the  marriage  are  known.  Everybody  says  to  me: 
“Well!  what  say  you  of  Jenny  Lind’s  marriage?”  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say,  except:  “She  has  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
not  of  ambition  or  worldliness.  She  is  in  her  right.  May  she  be 
happy!”  What  say  you,  dear  brother  and  sister  in  the  highlands? 

To-day  I  have  felt  peculiarly  happy  and  elevated  in  mind, 
for  to-day  I  have  begun  my  work  The  Homes  of  the  New  World 
and  written  the  introductory  letter  to  my  friends  there. How 
serious  and  warm  I  felt  at  the  same  time  you  will  easily  under¬ 
stand.  My  English  sketches  are  now  at  an  end,  and  I  can  turn 
my  full  soul  to  the  world  of  the  Hesperides  and  its  Hesperian 
fruits.  My  leading  angels  during  this  new  pilgrimage  .  .  .  are 
truth  {sanning,  in  Swedish),  equity  and  love.  My  friends  in 
America  will  be  my  judges  and  with  my  own  conscience  will  sit 
[in  judgment]  over  me. 

March  17. 

Good  morning,  my  brother  and  sister  in  the  highlands,  this 
beautiful  day  when  spring  turns  its  blessed  face  to  our  frozen 
north.  May  you  be  well,  may  you  be  happy,  and  all  things  be 
beautiful  in  your  place  of  beauty — poor  little  home  that  never 

This  letter  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  her  “American 
friends,”  when  the  work  api>eared  the  following  year. 
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can  be  christened  with  a  name,  thanks  to — Caroline!^*  Have  you 
not  felt  how  much  I  have  been  with  you,  lived  with  you  these 
last  days.  For  the  first  time  since  I  came  home,  I  opened  my 
letters  to  my  dear  Agatha  written  as  a  kind  of  diary  during  my 
life  in  America.  I  was  now  to  make  a  book  on  America  out  of 
them,  but  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  them,  knowing  well  how  little  I 
had  ever  thought  of  writing  for  publicity  in  this  case,  but  only 
for  the  sister,  for  the  home,  and  knew  how  carelessly  and  slightly 
many  things  were  touched  in  them.  I  wondered  whether  they 
would  ever  do  for  publication;  whether  I  had  to  rewrite  them 
entirely,  transform  them,  metamorphose  them  to  make  them  fit 
for  the  public  eye.  I  was  quite  disheartened  about  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  and  with  this  feeling  opened  and  perused 
again  my  first  letters  from  the  New  World.  And  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  was  at  once  surprised  and  charmed  to  find  that  the  work 
done  in  the  life-warm  heat  of  the  moment,  simply  and  confiden¬ 
tially  written,  was  better  than  it  ever  would  have  been  done  if 
written  with  care  and  purpose  for  the  public  eye.  My  mind  be¬ 
came  settled  at  once:  I  decided  to  retouch  the  letters  as  little  as 
possible,  to  leave  them  in  their  primeval  freshness  and  naivite 
even  when  that  seemed  almost  homespun,  and  to  exclude  only 
what  was  of  too  private  a  nature.  Some  additions  I  shall  make 
also  out  of  my  private  notes,  but  in  the  main  I  shall  give  my  im¬ 
pressions  as  I  find  them  in  the  letters.  I  feel,  for  good  reasons, 
that  this  will  be  the  true  method  in  every  way.  But  now  in  writ¬ 
ing  over  these  first  impressions,  and  narratives  of  my  life  with 
you — oh!  how  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  again  with  these  first 
openings  of  life  in  the  New  World,  these  delicious  feelings  of  a 
new  existence,  a  new  love,  a  new  knowledge,  and  new  fruits  of 
life!  Ah,  woe  is  me!  It  was  too  much — and  my  fevered  heart  and 
brain  must  pay  for  it  for  a  while.  But  God  be  praised  for  that 
first  opening  of  life  with  you;  it  influenced  my  whole  life  in 
America;  and  the  tribute  of  anguish  that  my  weakness  had  to 
pay  for  this  too  rich  treat  of  the  sun-life  of  your  world  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  That  transitory  pain  brought  to  me  a  great 
good,  namely,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  two  such  minds  as  my 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Fredrika  had  suggested  the  name  V in¬ 
land,  but  the  suggestion  had  apparently  not  borne  fruit. 
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dear  Dr.  Osgood  and  his  wife.  Well!  Now  back  to  my  work 
again,  that  is,  to  write,  to  enjoy  again  my  life  with  you  in  the 
highlands,  and  in  the  dusky  parlor  hear  you  and  Caroline  read 
to  me !  Oh  how  delightful !  My  friends !  you  will  read  these  letters : 
you  will  again  live  these  days  over  with  me  and  enjoy  the  treat 
you  gave  me  with  your  kindness,  with  the  treasures  of  your 
hearts  and  your  home.  As  young  Mr.  Buttenskon*®  is  just  ready 
to  depart  from  Sweden  to  America  I  send  this  unfinished  letter 
with  him  closing  it  in  great  haste:  let  it  bring  you  the  love,  the 
blessings  of  your  Swedish  friend  and  sister, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 

Stockholm,  July  8,  1852. 

What  I  would  have  from  you,  my  dear  American  brother,  is 
one  or  two  of  those  glances  that  you  throw  at  things  and  which 
to  me  are  worth  whole  volumes,  for  they  touch  the  core  of  things, 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Still,  I  am  wrong  in  writing 
and  asking  you  about  your  opinions.  In  my  innermost  soul  I  can 
ask  you  as  well  and  there  hear  your  answers,  for,  do  I  not  know 
you  and  your  glance  also?  Your  kind  and  beautiful  letter  is  to  me 
such  a  glance  from  your  soul  and  heart  and  eye,  too,  which  I 
treasure  in  my  heart  as  a  healing  and  a  cheering  balm.  I  thank 
God  for  it. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  living  with  you  every  day,  for  daily  I 
live  again  in  the  homes  of  the  New  World;  and  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  there  came  to  me  and  which  expressed  themselves 
so  often  to  you — since  my  mind  was  naturally  turned  towards 
you — come  back  to  me  in  full  vigor  and  freshness  as  I  look  upon 
the  memorandas  made  of  them  in  my  letters  to  my  dear  Agatha. 
Often  I  have  spoken  them  more  clearly  in  my  letters  to  you  than 
to  her,  for  I  always  thought — I  can  tell  her  of  that  when  I  arrive 
in  Sweden! — Alas!  when  I  came  home,  my  mouth  was  doomed  to 
silence  on  these  matters  for  she  could  not  hear  me.  Now  in  writ¬ 
ing  over  my  impressions,  words  sometimes  come  back  to  me 

•®  Mr.  Buttenskon  was  a  Scandinavian  friend,  mentioned  in  Homes  of  the 
New  World  as  one  of  those  who  welcomed  Fredrika  upon  her  arrival  in  New  York. 
He  was  obviously,  like  Miss  Bremer,  a  great  traveler. 
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which  were  written  to  you,  and  to  you  only.  For  you  I  painted 
what  to  her  eye  I  only  sketched,  thinking  that  I  would  color  the 
sketches  for  her  during  our  dark  winter  evenings.  Now  I  am 
doing  it  for — the  public  eye.  But  I  hope  her  sweet,  clear  angelic 
eye  looks  down  upon  it  smilingly. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  work  I  have  to  do,  nor  do  I  feel  it  very 
difficult,  or  disquiet  myself  much  about  it.  All  I  feel  I  have  to  do 
is  to  be  very  truthful,  and  give  impressions  and  expressions  as 
they  came  to  me.  And  as  I  never,  when  writing  my  letters  home, 
thought  of  making  a  book  of  them — I  should  then  have  written 
more  carefully — I  find  in  them  a  directness  and  spontaneity  that 
after  all  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  story,  though  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  only  on  the  plea  of  familiar  correspondence.  Many 
things  there  that  I  should  say,  perhaps,  and  that  people  would 
expect  me  to  say  to  make  a  good  picture  of  the  New  World,  will 
not  be  said.  But  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  let  me  see  and  feel 
and  experience  of  America  and  the  American  people  that  I  shall 
say  and  .  .  .  dear  brother!  Why  need  I  talk  all  this  to  you.  You 
know  me,  and  know  I  shall  do  my  best — and  even  a  woman  can¬ 
not  do  more — and  there’s  the  end  of  the  story! 

Letters  upon  letters  come  to  me  from  England,  all  speaking 
wonder  and  amazement  about  the  goldfields  opening  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  treasures  heaping  themselves  in  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land;  20,000,000  £  gold,  in  bullion,  in  the  cellars  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  coming  every  week;  60,000  emigrants  are  going  out  to 
Australia  at  this  moment  in  forty  vessels.  Emigration  to  your 
land  is  going  on  from  Germany  in  still  larger  proportion.  About 
10,000  emigrants  come  every  week  to  Liverpool  to  take  passage 
for  America.  And  so  the  far  East  and  the  far  West  are  filled  by 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  English  law  and  English  homes  will  rule  the 
earth.  What  a  time,  my  dear  friend;  what  a  swarming  summer 
for  that  great  bee-hive.  Earth.  Sweden  is  quiet  compared  with 
other  countries.  Still  the  greater  stir  outside  is  beginning  to 
agitate  men’s  minds  a  little  even  here.  We  have  much  land  and 
but  little  capital;  and  so  we  begin  to  look  to  England  for  capital 
to  cultivate  our  land  and  build  our  railroads. 

Our  summer  here  is  uncommonly  hot,  and  here  in  the  city  it 
is  painfully  so.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  go  to  my  old  home  Arsta 
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with  my  mother.  And  may  I  see  you  there  sometime,  with  your 
Caroline  before  it — passes  into  other  hands?  But  that  must  be 
soon,  as  there  is  not  in  our  family  a  person  fit  to  keep  and  culti¬ 
vate  so  large  an  estate;  and  it  has  of  late  not  been  well  man¬ 
aged.  But  before  that  time  comes  and  while  it  is  still  mine,  a 
faithful  picture  of  it  shall  come  to  your  hands,  my  dear  brother. 
This  time  I  am  sending  you  with  young  Mr.  Hjortsberg  (the 
friend  and  former  secretary  of  Jenny  Lind  in  America,  who 
again  is  going  to  sail  for  your  shores),  some  views  of  Stockholm, 
which  I  think  are  pretty  good,  and  which  will  show  you  what  a 
handsome  place  it  is.  And,  my  dear  friend,  as  I  could  not  get  for 
you  a  good  copy  of  my  little  sketch  of  Jenny  Lind,  I  am  sending 
you  a  medal  of  her  made  here  and  which  I  think — not  bad.  It  is 
modeled  by  our  excellent  sculptor  Quarnstrom.  I  shall  ask  Mr. 
Hjortsberg  to  leave  these  things  for  you  at  the  Astor  House,  as 
you  generally  have  your  rooms  there  and  leave  them  in  the  care 
of  the  owner  of  the  hotel.  And  I  shall  enclose  in  your  parcel  one 
to  Dr.  Osgood  in  Boston.  Pray,  my  dear  friend,  let  it  come  safe 
to  his  hands. 

Time  for  me  goes  on  like  a  calm  river  and  would  be  dull  enough 
if  I  had  no  work  nor  rich  memories.  They  make  every  day  agree¬ 
able.  Spring  and  summer  in  Stockholm  have  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
hilerating  life;  many  of  its  city  islands  swarm  with  people  run¬ 
ning  out  in  small  boats  on  the  waters  to  picnic  in  the  green 
parks  and  lovely  islands  all  around  the  city;  and  I  also  have  been 
out  a  little  but  I  feel  old  and  weary.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  my  traveling  fatigues.  Our  good  King  Oscar 
[I]  is  going  to  a  watering  place  in  Germany  for  his  health.  He  is 
suffering  with  some  heart  trouble.  May  he  be  well!  He  is  very 
good,  kindhearted  and  nobleminded,  and  on  the  whole  a  fine 
king  for  Sweden,  only  perhaps  too  good,  not  firm  enough.  Him 
I  have  never  seen  in  private;  but  the  queen  and  our  young 
princes  all  asked  me:  “how  do  you  like  America?”  Prince  Oscar 
a  fine  young  man  and  sailor,  asked  many  things  and  seemed 
truly  interested  in  the  New  World. 

You  are  about  to  elect  a  president!  What  a  good  occasion  for 
letting  out  a  lot  of  steam  [that  is]  gathering  in  peoples’  minds. 
I  give  my  vote  to  Mr.  Fillmore.  I  hope  he  has  yours!  .  .  . 
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Dear,  darklooking  brother,  let  your  smile  be  on  me  and  my 
work,  “The  Homes  of  the  New  World!” 

Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 

The  good,  excellent  Marcus  Spring  is  seriously  ill!  How  sad 
and  sorry  that  makes  me  feel.  How  can  earthly  life  become  good 
when  the  best  are  taken  away? 

My  dear  and  kind  old  mother  always  speaks  of  you  in  this 
way:  “Oh,  the  Downings!  The  Downings!  I  must  say,  I  always 
had  my  trust  in  them!  Well  .  .  .  if  it  had  not  been  for  them!  .  .  .” 
...  I  am  sure  my  mother  thinks  you  prevented  my  being  blown 
up  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Atlantic.  She  has  higher  ideas 
of  your  power  than  even  I  .  .  . 

Stockholm,  September  15,  1852. 

[To  Mrs.  Downing,  after  the  accidental  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band.] 

Oh  Caroline,  my  dear,  dear  Caroline,  is  it  possible!  It  seems 
to  me  like  a  bad,  dreadful  dream  from  which  I  must  awaken. 
But  there  before  me  is  your  letter  and  that  lock  of  dark  hair  and 
— “Lost!”  ...  Oh  God!  When  I  saw  the  letter,  when  I  opened 
it,  I  thought  it  was  from  him,  for  your  handwriting  had  in  later 
times  become  very  similar  [to  his] ;  but  when  I  saw  the  hair  and 
the  word  “lost,”  then  the  fact  flashed  upon  me  almost  as  light¬ 
ning.  I  could  for  several  moments  not  lift  up  my  head.  I  had 
about  two  weeks  ago  seen  in  our  papers  the  account  about  the 
accident  on  the  Hudson.  First  I  said:  “it  cannot  be  true.  The 
shores  are  too  near.  No  boat  could  be  lost  in  such  a  way  on  the 
Hudson.”  And  when  I  read  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
dreadful  truth  I  still  said:  “it  was  from  Albany  they  raced. 
Andrew  and  Caroline  could  not  be  there.”  Nor  did  the  slightest 
fear  for  you  come  across  my  mind,  although  I  felt  with  you  and 
for  your  feelings  about  the  tragedy,  wherein  you  perhaps  had 
friends  or  at  least  acquaintances.  But  oh  .  .  . 

Your  letter,  your  excellent  letter  with  its  angelic  spirit — 
God  bless  you  for  it,  dearest  Caroline!  I  cannot  tell  with  what 
feeling  I  perused  it.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  writing  it  in 
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that  manner  to  me.  I  was  on  the  spot,  in  the  affray  with  you. 
How  wonderful,  how  nearly  miraculous  seems  to  me  your  own 
escape.  God’s  hand  was  with  you.  I  was  delighted  to  see  you, 
follow  you,  and  know  you  saved.  But  your  and  my  friend,  that 
graceful,  accomplished  man!  Alas!  it  is  not  death  that  seems  to 
me  woeful,  since  the  thought  of  death  has  long  been  familiar  to 
me  as  that  of  a  kind  friend.  But  ...  !  Oh!  there  is  a  dreadful 
pang  in  such  a  moment.  Yet  better  the  short  anguish  than  a  long 
protracted,  painful  sick  bed!  Dear  Caroline,  I  shall  not  venture 
to  compare  my  feeling  with  yours.  His  dear  presence  with  looks 
and  words  were  lost  to  me  already;  the  pang  of  parting  was  over; 
I  knew  that  I  might  not  possibly  behold  him  again  on  earth. 
But  though  I  feel  that  earthly  life  and  pursuits  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  their  interest  to  me  with  his  loss,  still,  what  is  that  to 
what  you  must  feel?  But,  like  a  child,  you  sit  down  at  the  feet  of 
your  Father  and  Redeemer  and  He  has  taken  you  up  to  His 
bosom,  wrapped  you  in  His  peace  and  love;  otherwise  you  could 
not  be  so  beautifully  resigned  and  calm.  God  bless  you  forever, 
my  sweet,  gentle  sister,  Caroline,  as  He  has  done  now  in  your 
hour  of  trial. 

September  20. 

I  did  not,  could  not  write  more  yesterday.®^  My  soul  was 
dark.  So  was  the  sky.  The  rain  poured  down.  To-day  the  sun  is 
bright;  and — oh,  my  Caroline!  that  you  were  here,  or  I  with  you, 
that  I  could  clasp  you  to  my  bosom  and  weep  with  you  and 
speak  with  you!  .  .  .  How  dear,  how  precious  your  letter  is  to 
me.  Again  thank  you,  my  Caroline,  for  writing  everything  to 
me;  for  letting  me  see  all  in  you  and  about  you.  I  see  you  sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  angels  everywhere;  for  friends  such  as  yours 
are  like  good  angels  too;  and  I  feel  that  they  will  take  away  the 
earthly  shadows  that  may  now  darken  your  prospect.  The  kind 
and  pious  wife  of  the  man  that  has  built  houses  and  planted 
gardens  all  over  the  United  States  cannot  be  left  without  a 
pleasant  house  and  garden  for  her  life.  The  heart  and  mind  of  the 
new  world  will  not  allow  that.  I  know  that  generous  heart  and 

“  There  is  some  discrepancy  here  in  the  date.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  in 
the  original  plainly  dated  on  September  15th,  and  yet  Fredrika,  on  the  next  day, 
dates  her  continuance  the  20th. 
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mind  too  well.  But,  Caroline,  you  must  write  and  tell  me  how 
things  are  settled  for  you,  and  about  your  prospects  in  every 
way.  This  I  must  know. 

Would  that  I  could  say  to  you,  “My  house  and  home  are 
yours,  come!”  Alas!  I  do  not  know,  at  this  moment  whether  I 
have  a  house  in  which  I  could  give  shelter  to  a  friend.  I  have  not 
liked  to  speak  of  this  to  my  friends;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  when  I 
came  home  and  found  my  sister  dead  I  discovered  also  that  our 
family  affairs  were  greatly  embarrassed  and  our  estates  involved 
in  debts.  But  the  overwhelming  sorrow  about  my  sister  made  me 
little  feel  any  other  blow.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
other  one  may  pass  over  and  the  affairs  will  be  cleared  and 
settled  in  a  good  way,  and  that  all  things  will  go  well.  My 
brother-in-law,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sweden,  who 
has  taken  over  our  affairs,  has  a  high  salary,  and. is  a  man  of 
much  judgment  and  caution;  and  his  wife  my  sister,  Charlotte, 
has  also  excellent  business  sense;  yet  two  or  three  years  will  pass 
during  which  we  shall  have  to  labor  earnestly  to — come  up 
again.  And  if  a  good  offer  comes  for  Arsta,  Arsta  must  be  sold. 
We  sisters,  being  childless,  have  no  interest  in  retaining  an 
estate  that  must  be  managed  with  great  skill  if  it  is  not  to  prove 
in  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs  a  great  encumbrance.  But 
if  we  can  keep  it  and  go  on  for  two  or  three  years  more,  as  we 
now  have  begun,  then — all  things  will  go  well,  and  oh,  thank 
God!  I  may  be  able  to  say  to  the  friends  of  my  heart:  “I  have  a 
house  and  a  home,  and  it  is  yours.  Come!”  How  frail,  dear  Caro¬ 
line,  are  earthly  possessions,  the  soil  on  which  we  build  is  hol¬ 
low,  and  is  open  and  ever  ready  to  swallow  our  property  or  the 
treasure  of  our  heart. 

How  much  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  personally,  to  hear  you 
talk  about  Andrew,  about  yourself,  and  about  so  many  things! — 
And  so  he  was  laid  out  in  his  own  dear  dusky  parlor,  and  your 
loving  eyes  wept  over  him  and  kissed  his  brow,  his  eyes,  those 
beautiful  eyes  that  I  shall  never  forget!  .  .  .  How  precious  to  me, 
more  than  .  . . 

(Here  the  letter  breaks  off.) 
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Stockholm,  November,  1852. 

The  day  and  the  moment  of  writing  arrived,  my  dear  Caro¬ 
line,  and  out  came  what  you  wanted*^  in  a  gush,  as  you  see  it  here. 
May  it  be  as  you  wanted  it.  You  spoke  of  only  a  page  or  two,  I 
have  written  twelve!  I  could  not  say  in  less  what  I  wished  to  say, 
what  I  thought  should  be  said  about  our  friend.  It  has  been 
very  dear  to  me  to  speak  of  him.  If  you  and  your  friends  think 
the  form  of  the  letter  or  the  superscription  should  be  otherwise, 
change  it  as  you  think  best.  Yet  I  should  be  glad  if  you  let  it  be 
as  it  is,  for  I  believe  it  is  best  so.®® 

I  am  in  haste  to-day,  my  sweet  sister,  as  I  wish  to  send  this 
letter  and  some  others  to  the  post,  and  so  I  shall  just  enclose  to 
you  these  pages  with  my  sisterly  love  to  you!  God  bless  you,  my 
Caroline! 

Fredrika. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Yale  University  Adolph  B.  Benson 


**  See  next  letter,  which  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Downing  was  written  for 
publication. 

**  A  comparison  of  the  original  with  the  letter  as  printed  shows,  however, 
that  the  editors  took  advantage  of  the  proffered  permission  to  change  its  form 
wherever  this  seemed  advisable.  Fredrika’s  English,  though  always  clear,  was 
especially  weak  in  its  use  of  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions.  Among  the  mis¬ 
takes  often  corrected  were  “who”  for  “which”  and  “then”  (German  “denn”)  for 
the  conjunction  “for.” 


SKIPPER  WORSE  AND  THE  HAUGIANERE 


In  Skipper  Worse  (1882)  Kielland  has  given  us  a  most  vivid 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  Haugianere.  In  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt 
(1867)  and  in  Bj^rnson’s  Synn^ve  Solbakken  (1857)  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  Haugianer  sect  but  in  Kielland’s  Skipper  Worse 
this  great  religious  movement  is  treated  as  the  central  theme  of 
the  work. 

Kielland  came  in  close  contact  with  the  Haugianere  and  the 
pietists  in  Stavanger  (where  they  were  especially  active^.  He 
also  made  a  diligent  study  of  Hauge’s  life^  together  with  the 
religious  tracts  and  pietistic  works  upon  which  the  Haugianere 
based  their  creed  and  services,  such  as  the  works  of  Erik  Pon- 
toppidan,  Thomas  Kingo,  Paul  Gerhardt,  etc.  But  Kielland’s 
heart  was  not  in  the  movement  and  in  spite  of  his  careful  prep¬ 
aration  the  description  of  the  Haugianer  religious  services 
leaves  the  impression  of  artificiality*  so  foreign  to  Kielland.  Here 
Kielland  gained  his  knowledge  from  books  and  not  from  actual 
contact  as  was  the  case  elsewhere  in  his  novel. 

Kielland’s  appreciative  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
Hans  Nilsen  Hauge  (1771-1824)  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  note 
to  the  third  chapter  (German  Edition)  of  Skipper  Worse  (where 
he  gives  a  brief  but  sympathetic  review  of  Hauge’s  life)  and  in 
his  speech  at  Stavanger  (1901)  in  which  among  other  things  he 
says:  “St^rre  Mand  end  Hans  Nilsen  Hauge  har  vi  aldrig  hat. 
Det  burde  mere  og  mere  gaa  op  for  os.” 

Kielland’s  sympathy  for  Hauge  and  his  sect  was  due  first  of 
all  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  in  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  for  moral  improvement  and  then  also  to  the  shameful  per¬ 
secution  which  the  Haugianere  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the 

*  C£.  his  description  of  their  activities  in  Sankt  Hans  Fesl  (1887);  also  Peer 
Gynt’s  remark  (Act  V,  1.  4575)  regarding  ‘The  Lean  One’:  “nogle  slemme  Mis- 
sionaerer  fra  Stavanger.’? 

*  The  Royal  Library  at  Stavanger  records  that  Kielland  borrowed  Bishop 
A.  Chr.  Bang’s  authoritative  work  on  Hans  Nilsen  Hauge  from  January  21, 1882 
until  May  8,  1882;  see  P.  L.  Stavnem,  Anmaerkninger  til  Kiellands  Samlede 
Vaerker,  Bind  II,  p.  432,  footnote. 

*  On  this  point  compare  Gerhard  Gran,  Alexander  L.  Kielland  og  bans  Satn- 
tid,  p.  125. 
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official  government,  State  and  Church  alike.  Kielland  always 
had  a  sense  of  fairness,  he  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  he  always  was  sympathetic  towards  any  movement 
which  tended  to  better  the  social  order.  Hence  he  depicts  in  Skip¬ 
per  Worse  with  great  fairness  and  sympathy  the  virtues  of  the 
Hauginanere.  But  as  a  rationalist  and  a  human  being  he  sees 
just  as  clearly  their  weaknesses  (hypocrisy  and  selfishness) 
which  cause  the  tragic  outcome  of  the  story. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyse  the  main  characters 
of  the  novel  with  special  reference  to  the  Haugianere  and  their 
ideals.  Back  of  all  lies  human  nature  and  the  tragic  conflict  in 
each  case  consists  in  Kielland’s  ideal  of  humanity  and  common 
sense  over  against  the  artificial  standards  of  Hauge’s  pietism 
which  stifle  all  true  happiness  and  moral  progress. 

1.  Hans  Nilsen  Fennefos 

However  composite  the  prototype^  of  Hans  Nilsen  Fennefos 
may  have  been,  it  is  nervertheless  clear  that  in  the  main  Fenne¬ 
fos  is  a  reflection  of  Hans  Nilsen  Hauge.  Fennefos  is,  like  Hauge, 
the  leader  of  his  sect  and  a  worthy  leader,  eloquent,  sincere,  up¬ 
right  and  virtuous  such  as  Hauge  was:  “Men  paa  Hans  Nilsen 
havde  der  aldrig  vaeret  den  mindste  Flaek”  (chap.  VI). 

But  Fennefos  is  human  and  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
and  devout  Sara,  daughter  of  the  selfish,  scheming  Madame 
Torvestad.  With  the  rich  Skipper  Worse  in  view  as  a  better 
match  Madame  Torvestad  refuses  the  worthy,  young  apostle  the 
hand  of  her  daughter.  Then  there  ensues  within  Fennefos’ 
heart  a  struggle  which  costs  him  dear  but  from  which  he  emerges 
victorious.  Hauge  was  persecuted,  imprisoned  for  ten  long  years, 
yet  emerged  unbroken  in  spirit  and  without  malice.  Fennefos 
suffers  disappointment  in  love  and  although  he  wins  the  victory 
over  self,  human  nature  exacts  its  toll.  Unlike  Hauge  he  becomes 
bitter,  hard  and  unsympathetic,  until  the  crisis  is  past  and  he  be¬ 
comes  reconciled  to  his  fate. 

Directly  after  the  refusal  of  marriage  with  Sara  he  starts  out 
after  the  custom  of  Hauge,  on  a  preaching  tour  through  Nor¬ 
way.  News  comes  to  Sandsgaard  that  Fennefos  was  no  longer 

*  For  this  question  see  Stavnem,  op.  cit.,  pp.  431-2. 
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the  same  old  Fennefos,  an  apostle  of  light  and  kindliness,  but  a 
fanatic  demon  leaving  a  trail  of  woe  behind  him  in  his  fierce 
denunciation  of  sin.  “Han,  der  f^r  var  gaaet  fra  Bygd  til  Bygd 
som  et  elskeligt  Fredens  Sendebud,  han  efterlod  sig  nu  Uro  og 
Forskraekkelse.  Der  fortaltes,  at  han  gik  frem  som  et  Herrens 
Veir  over  Landet;  bans  Tale  var  som  Ild,  mange  blev  syge  paa 
Sindet  af  at  h^re  ham, — ja  en  ung  Pige  sagdes  endog  at  have 
taget  Livet  af  sig  for  bans  Tales  Skyld”  {chap.  VIII). 

Thus  Fennefos  spites  his  ill  will  on  the  innocent;  a  very 
human  trait,  but  one  not  characteristic  of  Hauge.  This  report  of 
Fennefos’  changed  attitude  came  from  “det  svarteste  Finmar- 
ken,”  which  indicates  that  in  this  connection  Kielland  did  not 
have  Hauge  in  mind  but  rather  the  movement  in  Swedish  Fin- 
mark,  led  by  Pastor  Lars  L.  Laestadius®  (-|-  1861).  This  sect  was 
accused  of  such  excesses  as  Fennefos  committed. 

When  Fennefos  returns  to  Sandsgaard  he  still  retains  his  un¬ 
natural  severity  but  like  Hauge  he  gains  the  victory  by  perfect 
faith  in  his  religion. 

In  the  final  tragic  scene  between  Fennefos  and  Sara  {chap. 
XI)  Kielland  evidently  could  not  resist  infusing  a  fine  touch  of 
humanity  into  Fennefos’  stern  spirit. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  quiet  summer  evening;  mountain  and 
fjord  lay  resplendent  before  them.  “Ingen  af  dem  havde  syn- 
derligt  0ie  for  Naturen,”  says  Kielland,  for  they  were  typical 
Haugianere.  But  love  has  awakened  within  Fennefos  that 
sense  of  beauty  which  he  had  always  scorned  as  immoral  and 
seductive;  “Det  har  vaeret  vakkert,  varmt  Veir  idag.” 

The  Haugianere’s  puritanical  attitude  towards  nature  must 
have  been  peculiarly  repugnant  to  Kielland  whose  love  of  na¬ 
ture  was  one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics. 

II.  Madame  Torvestad 

In  Madame  Torvestad  we  have  the  very  opposite  type  of 
Haugianer  from  Hans  Nilsen  Fennefos.  In  Fennefos  Kielland 
depicts  the  ideal  Haugianer,  the  best  fruits  of  Hauge’s  doctrines. 
In  Madame  Torvestad,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  very 
worst  phases  of  Hauge’s  pietism.  She  uses  her  religion  not,  as 

‘  Cf.  Stavnem,  op.  cit.,  p.  438. 
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Fennefos  does,  in  order  to  better  humanity  but  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  her  own  selfish  ambitions.  She  is  a  hypocrite,  a  selfish,  in¬ 
triguing,  domineering  woman.  But  it  is  her  religion  which  en¬ 
ables  her  to  accomplish  her  ends;  conscience  does  not  interfere 
because  every  act  is  in  keeping  with  the  letter  of  Hauge’s  law 
(notably  her  parental  authority).  There  is  no  evidence  that  she 
is  conscious  of  her  own  wickedness,  for  pietism  has  choked  out 
every  finer  sentiment,  leaving  its  victim  without  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
man  rights.  She  sees  no  wrong  in  hypocrisy  provided  it  is  covered 
with  the  cloak  of  pietism.  Her  lack  of  kindliness  and  humanity 
Kielland  brings  out  in  bold  relief  when  the  simple-minded  Jacob 
Worse  falls  into  her  clutches. 

She  justifies  her  matrimonial  designs  for  her  daughters  on 
the  ground  that  physical  love  is  sinful — an  orthodox,  pietistic 
dogma.  Yet  she  knows  well  enough  that  her  daughters  have  no 
spiritual  love  for  the  men  forced  upon  them. 

Thus  she  says  (chap.  VI)  to  Sara:  “Se  derfor  vel  til,  at  du 
elsker  i  Aanden  og  ikke  i  Kj^det.”  Yet  she  forces  Sara  to  marry 
Jacob  Worse  whom  she  loves  neither  “i  Kj^det”  nor  “i  Aanden.” 
This  is  likewise  the  case  in  regard  to  Henriette  and  Fennefos. 

Madame  Torvestad’s  vanity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  her  ava¬ 
rice.  When  she  finally  is  sure  that  Jacob  Worse  intends  to  wed 
Sara,  she  feigns  objections  to  the  marriage  until  she  feels  con¬ 
vinced  that  Jacob  will  become  one  of  the  Haugianere;  “Sara 
skulde  kj0bes  dyrt”  (chap.  VII).  She  wishes  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  her  victory  and  earn  the  praise  of  the  Haugianere. 

Her  innate  hypocrisy  is  evident  at  every  turn  but  this  she 
attempts  to  conceal  under  the  cloak  of  pietism.  But  to  the  reader 
this  attempt  is  often  a  ludicrous  blunder. 

For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  the  reason  for  her 
seeking  Fennefos  as  a  match  for  Henriette,  after  she  had  re¬ 
jected  him  for  Sara,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sara  had  thrown  off 
her  mother’s  authority  and  had  thus  gained  control  of  Jacob. 
Madame  Torvestad  can  not  brook  resistence;  her  authority 
must  remain  intact.  Therefore,  she  reverses  her  decision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Fennefos’  marriage  and  offers  him  Henriette.  Madame 
Torvestad  can  control  Fennefos  but  not  Jacob,  hence  her  right- 
about-face  under  the  pretence  of  spiritual  love. 
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Although  professing  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Haugianere  she 
refuses  Fennefos’  suit  in  order  to  gain  the  wealth  and  prestige 
which  the  rich  Skipper  Worse  would  bring  to  her  family.  One  of 
Hauge’s  doctrines  was  to  scorn  earthly  goods  in  order  to  gain 
“treasures  in  heaven.”  But  she  justifies  her  means  by  the  end: 
Jacob  Worse  should  be  converted  and  saved. 

Although  a  sworn  enemy  of  strong  drink  she  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  rum  into  Old  Skipper  Worse’s  tea 
{chap.  VII),  thus  putting  on  fresh  bait  for  her  catch. 

In  other  cases  Kielland  represents  very  convincingly  the  fact 
that  in  Madame  Torvestad’s  character  piety  and  selfishness  are 
so  completely  interwoven  that  she  is  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

The  following  case  is  to  the  point.  When  she  has  arranged  the 
match  between  Sara  and  Jacob  Worse,  Kielland  makes  it  clear 
that  she  believes  she  has  really  done  a  service  to  her  daughter. 
Like  Sara,  she  herself  had  been  married  to  a  man  whom  she  did 
not  love  and  who  was  older  than  herself,  but  through  pietism 
she  had  won  the  victory  over  earthly  love  and  its  temptations. 
She  wishes  her  daughter  to  win  the  same  victory;  pietism  would 
thus  be  exalted  over  natural  love  and  human  feelings.  This  sort 
of  ascetism  was  in  keeping  with  Hauge’s  orthodox  spiritualism: 
“Hun  mindedes  vistnok  Taarer  fra  den  f^rste  Tid;  men  siden 
var  det  blevet  godt;  hun  var  bleven  frelst  fra  verdslig  Forfaenge- 
lighed  og  letsindige  Elskovsdrdmme,  og  saaledes  vilde  hun  ogsaa 
bevare  sine  B0rn”  {chap.  VII). 

Madame  Torvestad  has  the  power  and  uses  it  as  her  natural 
right:  “Du  t0r  ikke  saette  dig  op  mod  din  Moder”  (Fennefos’ 
words  to  Henriette,  chap.  XII).  Like  all  tyrants  she  uses  her 
power  to  her  own  advantage.  But  humanity  after  all  gains  the 
victory,  for  Madame  Torvestad  finally  defeats  herself:  Sara’s 
life  is  ruined,  Henriette  commits  suicide  and  Fennefos  deserts 
her. 

Thus  Kielland  shows  the  effect  of  Hauge’s  pietism  on  a  small 
soul.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  the  strict  adherence 
to  outworn  creeds  (one  of  the  most  destructive  of  which  was 
parental  authority  in  regard  to  marriage)  offered  the  small  soul 
a  convenient  cloak  for  its  sins.  But  above  all  it  is  the  lack  of 
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humanity  which  Kielland  brings  out  in  this  soulless  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion. 

III.  Sara 

Sara,  Madame  Torvestad’s  elder  daughter,  represents  the 
ideal  girl  of  the  Haugianer  sect.  She  is  absolutely  submissive  and 
obedient  to  her  mother  and  to  the  doctrines  of  her  religion.  Her 
extremely  narrow  life®  and  her  mother’s  absolute  dominance 
over  her  results  in  a  complete  suppression  of  natural  emotions, 
which  has  a  tragic  outcome  in  her  love  for  Fennefos. 

Although  outwardly  professing  a  strict  faith  in  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  her  sect  she  nevertheless  inwardly  rebels  against  them 
when  they  thwart  the  natural  instincts  of  her  heart. 

In  spite  of  her  absolute  obedience  to  her  mother  she  never 
confided  in  her  or  loved  her:  “De  (Madame  Torvestad  and  Sara) 
kunde  tale  med  hinanden  om  verdslige  og  aandelige  Ting,  men 
til  Fortrolighed  kom  det  ikke”  (chap.  VI). 

Brought  up  under  the  strict  tutelage  of  her  mother,  Sara  is 
the  true  child  of  Haugianism  but  without  her  mother’s  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  ambition.  This  is  nowhere  more  clearly  in  evidence 
than  in  her  love  for  Fennefos.  This  was  a  woman’s  love  pure  and 
simple,  such  as  Madame  Torvestad  was  incapable  of.  And  as  we 
read  the  story  of  it,  our  first  impression  is  that  Sara’s  cruelty 
towards  Old  Jacob  Worse  is  not  meant  as  such  but  as  a  sincere 
attempt  to  save  his  soul  according  to  the  strict,  orthodox  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pietism.  But  Sara  is  human  and  human  nature  exacts  a 
terrible  toll.  As  her  love  for  Fennefos  increases,  we  note  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  increasing  cruelty  towards  Jacob.  For  instance, 
she  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  Jacob  for  a  day  in  order  to  be  with  Fen¬ 
nefos  but  when  Jacob  returns  she  takes  occasion  to  punish  him 
for  his  inevitable  contact  with  the  Devil  (chap.  X).  In  other 
words  she  is  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  chastize  him  because 
of  her  love  for  Fennefos.  Pietism  soon  becomes  a  convenient 
cloak  for  her  cruelty,  just  as  in  the  case  of  her  mother. 

Sara  is  not  naturally  cruel  but  simply  orthodox  and  religious 
orthodoxy  begets  cruelty  and  persecution.  Nowhere  has  Kiel- 

*  “Hun  gik  sjelden  ud,  og  naaede  aldrig  synderligt  laenger  ud  i  Verden  end 
til  Kirken  og  Forsamlingshuset”  (chap.  II). 
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land  brought  out  ‘man’s  inhumanity  to  man’  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
ligious  mania  more  vividly  than  in  Sara’s  relentless  persecution 
of  Old  Jacob  Worse.  Yet  like  her  mother  she  feels  no  remorse  for 
her  inhumanity:  her  conscience  is  clear  for  it  was  all  done  for  the 
good  of  Jacob’s  soul. 

Thus  pietism  makes  out  of  Sara,  who  was  naturally  a  sweet 
and  gentle  soul,  a  fiend  like  her  mother,  but  with  this  difference 
that  while  her  mother  acts  with  natural  cruelty  and  cool  calcula¬ 
tion,  Sara  merely  spites  her  disappointed  love;  an  understand¬ 
able  and  forgivable  sin.  Haugianism  had  not  taught  her  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sara’s  human  nature  often  pre¬ 
dominates  over  enforced  pietism.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that 
her  mother’s  authority  irks  her.  She  refuses  to  thank  her  for  her 
marriage  to  Jacob  Worse,  in  spite  of  her  mother’s  command 
{chap.  VII).  And  as  soon  as  she  is  entitled  by  law  to  cast  off 
this  authority,  she  does  so.  She  is  now  Madame  Worse  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey  her  mother,  under  the  pretense,  of  course,  that  her 
husband  must  first  be  consulted  {chap.  VIII).  The  fact  that  she 
has  now  become  “den  rige  Fru  Worse”  {chap.  VIII)  and  that 
Madame  Torvestad  is  now  reduced  to  the  title  pf  “Fru  Worses 
Moder”  {chap.  VIII)  gives  Sara  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Sara  is  a  very  capable  woman  and  a  very  strong  character. 
She  would  have  blossomed  out  into  a  successful  and  happy 
woman,  had  not  Haugianism  choked  out  the  best  that  was  in 
her.  One  feels  almost  as  much  sympathy  for  her  as  for  her  vic¬ 
tim,  Jacob  Worse. 

IV.  Henriette 

Henriette,  Madame  Torvestad’s  younger  daughter,  is  just 
the  opposite  type  of  character  from  her  sister,  Sara.  She  is  re¬ 
bellious  from  the  beginning,  defies  her  mother’s  authority  in  her 
love  affair  with  Lauritz  Seehus  and  remains  faithful  to  him  to 
the  end.  She  typifies  the  same  sort  of  youthful  rebellion  as  does 
Dina  Dorf  in  Ibsen’s  Samfundets  St0er.  In  the  character  of 
Henriette  Kielland  reveals  to  us  vital,  natural  youth  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  emaciated  form  of  pietism  which  had  neither 
youth  nor  joy  in  life.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  peradventure  that 
Kielland  created  Henriette  as  a  deliberate  contrast  to  Sara. 


This  contrast  is  very  vividly  brought  out,  for  instance,  when 
Henriette  (chap.  VI)  tells  Sara  how  Lauritz  “stole”  a  piece  of 
rope  from  “the  rich  Skipper  Worse”  in  order  to  trip  up  the  mean, 
old  “Krigskommissa;r.”  Henriette  was  bubbling  over  with  joy 
at  this  innocent  prank.  But  Sara  was  horrified;  Lauritz  was  a 
thief:  “Men  Henriette! — du  ved  dog,  at  stort  eller  lidet  er  ikke 
det,  det  kommer  an  paa;  hver  den,  som  stjaeler . . .  er  en  Tyv  . . .” 

Henriette  is  endowed  with  common  sense,  an  attribute  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking  among  the  Haugianer  fanatics.  She  refuses  to 
be  led  into  a  life  of  misery  as  was  her  sister.  When  her  mother 
sends  Fennefos  to  her  to  ask  for  her  hand  she  simply  disarms  the 
great  Haugianer  by  her  naive  wisdom.  Fennefos  advances  the 
Haugianer  doctrine  of  obedience  to  parental  authority  and  warns 
her  against  the  folly  of  youth  and  natural  love,  whereupon  she 
replies  (chap.  XII) :  “Ja  se  nu  for  Exampel  Sara,  hvad  hjaelper 
al  hendes  Rigdom  og  al  hendes  Gudsfrygt;  jeg  ved,  hun  er  det 
ulykkeligste  paa  Jorden.” 

Henriette  lives  in  a  world  of  facts  rather  than  in  the  dream¬ 
land  of  pietistic  theories.  Although  she  lives  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Haugianere  and  shares  in  their  services,  she  is  in  reality 
no  Haugianer  at  all,  but  just  a  real,  true  girl;  as  Ibsen  would 
have  it,  “sand  og  tro  imod  sig  selv.”  Her  tragic  suicide,  rather 
than  submit  to  Sara’s  fate,  arouses  admiration  rather  than  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  her  death  Haugianism  suffers  one  of  its  most  crushing 
defeats. 

V.  Jacob  Worse 

Jacob  Worse,  from  whom  the  title  of  the  novel  is  taken,  re¬ 
ceives  a  somewhat  subordinate  position  in  my  analysis  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  no  Haugianer  at  all. 

No  greater  contrast  between  the  Haugianere  and  Old  Jacob 
Worse  can  be  imagined.  Sincere,  simple  and  human,  he  offers  a 
dramatic  contrast  to  the  hypocritical  and  inhuman  Madame 
Torvestad  and  her  sect. 

Many  fine  features  has  Kielland  woven  into  the  character 
of  Jacob  Worse  to  bring  out  this  contrast. 

At  the  very  outset  Jacob  instinctively  feels  the  great  gulf 
between  himself  and  “de  Hellige.”  When  he  first  visits  their 
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services,  the  funereal  aspect  of  it  all  fills  him  with  terror  and 
a  desire  to  escape.  “Da  han  aabnede  D^ren,  fik  han  en  uvil- 
kaarlig  Lyst  til  at  I0be  sin  Vei.  Han  kom  fra  sine  luftige  Vaere- 
seler,  hvor  der  endnu  var  lidt  Lys  fra  Aftenhimmelen.  Men  her 
var  m^rkt  og  kvalmt  ,  .  .  {chap.  III). 

Gradually  Jacob  is  entrapped  and  then  imprisoned  for  life. 
But  all  through  his  imprisonment  he  retains  the  same  gentleness 
and  generosity  of  spirit.  But  Haugianism  reduces  his  gentleness 
to  slavish  obedience.  His  submission  to  Sara’s  relentless  cruelty 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  belief  that  because  of  his  “sins” 
he  is  inferior  to  the  Haugianere.  This  state  of  mind  amounts  to 
an  inferiority  complex;  hence  he  is  convinced  that  Sara  is  always 
right,  even  though  he  cannot  justify  this  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  His  piteous  appeal  to  her  humanity: 
“Sara!  hvorfor  er  du  saa  haard  mod  mig?”  {chap.  XII)  is  suffi¬ 
cient  testimony  to  this  effect. 

Jacob  Worse’s  ludicrous  attempts  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
the  Haugianere  in  his  conversation  with  his  old  comrade  Thomas 
Randulf  {chap.  XI)  all  break  down  in  the  light  of  Randulf’s 
common  sense.  Like  all  the  Haugianere,  Jacob  Worse  has  become 
subject  to  imposed  authority  but  unlike  the  Haugianere  he  really 
does  not  believe  in  this  authority.  He  is  really  reflecting  Sara 
and  not  giving  expression  to  his  own  opinions.  He  is  still  Old 
Jacob  Worse  under  the  cloak  of  the  Haugianer  doctrines;  but 
Jacob  Worse  imprisoned  and  ruined  by  this  inhumane  code,  a 
mere  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Haugianism  and  human  nature  meet  in  deadly  conflict  within 
Jacob  Worse’s  heart  and  Haugianism  wins  and  loses.  In  Jacob 
Worse  as  a  Haugianer  no  greater  farce  could  be  enacted  nor  a 
more  damning  arraignment  made  against  the  soul-killing  piet¬ 
ism  which  animated  Hauge’s  creeds. 

VI.  Konsul  Carman 

In  Konsul  Morten  W.  Garman,  Skipper  Worse’s  close  friend 
and  business  partner,  Kielland  represents  the  business  man’s 
point  of  view  towards  the  Haugianere. 

Konsul  Garman ’s  prototype  was  undoubtedly  Kielland’s  own 
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great-grandfather,  Gabriel  Schanche  Kielland,’^  a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  culture  which  flourished  in  the  home  of  the 
Kielland  family.  The  spirit  of  the  Kielland  family  was  cultured, 
worldly,  socially  correct  and  opposed  to  any  movement  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

All  this  Konsul  Garman  reflects.  He  pays  little  attention 
to  the  Haugianere  except  when  they  affect  his  business  interests. 
His  prime  motive  for  opposing  Jacob’s  marriage  with  Sara  is  to 
prevent  disaster  to  the  firm,  for  he  clearly  sees  that  Jacob’s 
money  and  business  activity  will  no  longer  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Garman  and  Worse:  “For  det  f^rste  var  det  ham  absolut  imod, 
at  bans  Kompagnon  indgik  i  noget  nyt  ^gteskab,  hvilket  bare 
vilde  komplicere  Situationen”  {chap.  VII). 

His  knowledge  of  the  Haugianere  is  slight  but  what  little 
he  does  know  about  them  is  their  bad  side;  he  shares  the  prevail¬ 
ing  orthodox  view.  As  a  business  man  he  takes  them  at  their  face 
value  and  does  not  attempt  to  do  them  justice. 

In  Konsul  Garman  Kielland  has  represented  the  cultured 
man  of  the  world  as  a  foil  to  the  “other-worldliness”  of  the  Hau¬ 
gianere  (cf.  his  letter  to  his  son,  Frederik,  chap.  XIV).  Kielland’s 
sympathy  with  Konsul  Garman’s  viewpoint  is  nowhere  so 
clearly  marked  as  in  the  latter’s  spirit  of  brotherhood  towards 
Jacob  in  spite  of  Jacob’s  folly.  Konsul  Garman  has  the  substan¬ 
tial  virtues  of  the  cultured  merchant  class  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  pious  hypocrisy  of  the  Haugianere. 

VII.  Minor  Characters 

Woven  about  these  main  characters  of  the  novel  are  many 
minor  characters  who  add  much  to  the  interest  and  coloring  of 
the  picture.  The  most  prominent  of  these  characters  are,  of 
course,  Haugianere.  They  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society  and  are  for  the  most  part  hypocrites  and  rascals. 

The  most  prominent  character  of  this  type  is  Sivert  Jesper- 
sen,  so-called  “Gesvint,”  who  swindled  Skipper  Worse  out  of 
two-hundred  barrels  of  salt.  This  scoundrel  wears  the  mask  of 


^  Cf.  Stavnem,  op.  cU.,  p.  430. 
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pietism  in  order  to  increase  his  wealth — the  Haugianere  formed 
business  enterprises  which  made  many  of  them  wealthy. 

Then  there  is  little  Erik  Pontoppidan  who  recites  the  cate¬ 
chism  of  his  Danish  namesake  with  machine-like  precision.  In 
Erik  Pontoppidan  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  Kielland’s 
good-natured  satire  on  the  soulless  mechanism  of  the  pietistic 
creeds. 

These  minor  characters  emphasize  the  fact  that  Hauge’s  ad¬ 
herents  were  largely  recruited  from  the  uneducated  and  uncul¬ 
tured  classes.  They  were  easily  duped  and  led  into  the  excesses 
of  which  Kielland  here  justly  accuses  them.  Jacob  Worse,  the 
simple,  kind-hearted,  old  skipper  was  just  the  sort  of  character 
that  Kielland  needed  in  order  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  in¬ 
humane  spirit  of  the  orthodox  Haugianere. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Haugianere  occupy  our  chief 
interest  in  the  story,  nevertheless  Skipper  Worse  constitutes  in 
Kielland’s  productions  simply  another  picture  of  life  in  Stavan¬ 
ger.  It  is  Skipper  Worse  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Haugianere 
rather  than  the  Haugianere  with  reference  to  Skipper  Worse 
which  is  the  real  theme  of  the  novel. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 
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The  North  American  Book  of  Icelandic  Verse.  By  Watson  Kirkconnell.  Louis  Car¬ 
rier  and  Alan  Isles,  Inc.  New  York  and  Montreal  [1930].  Pp.  104-228. 
Icelandic  Lyrics,  Originals  and  Translations.  Selected  and  edited  by  Richard 
Beck,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota.  Reykjavik  mcmxxx.  Publisher:  J>6rhallur  Bjamar- 
son.  Pp.  269. 

Last  summer  found  the  Icelanders  celebrating  the  millennary  of  their  Par¬ 
liament,  the  venerable  Alping.  That  occasion  not  only  drew  crowds  of  people 
from  home  and  abroad  as  pilgrims  to  the  national  sanctuary  at  pingvellir,  but  it 
ako  gave  rise  to  a  veritable  flood  of  tributary  literature  of  the  most  variegated 
description,  of  which  the  two  volumes  above  are  only  one  example. 

In  both  volumes  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  anthology  of  Icelandic  po¬ 
etry  in  English  translation — mostly  in  the  original  meters.  But  whereas  Kirk- 
connell’s  book  is  intended  to  span  the  ten  centuries  of  Icelandic  poetry.  Beck’s 
book  is  confined  to  selections  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  lyrics. 
An  important  difierence  in  method  is  of  great  significance:  Kirkconnell  is  his 
own  translator,  whereas  Beck  takes  the  r61e  only  of  an  editor,  selecting  from  the 
already  existing  translations  made  for  the  most  part  by  various  Americans  of 
Icelandic  race,  some  of  them  immigrants,  others  born  in  America,  but  all  in 
equal  command  of  both  languages.  Finally:  Beck’s  book  gives  the  originals  along 
with  the  translations. 

Turning  first  to  Kirkconnell’s  book,  we  read  in  his  preface  that  his  aim  has 
been  to  “give  the  average  reader  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Icelandic  poetry  as 
poetry,”  not  to  write  for  a  “handful  of  specialists  nor  as  a  ‘crib’  for  elementary 
students  straining  over  the  originals.”  “Hence,”  he  admits,  “the  most  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Icelandic  meters  and  idioms  have  occasionally  been  relaxed 
where  their  enforcement  tended  to  produce  wooden  distortions  of  language  that 
were  neither  English  nor  poetry.” 

Having  examined  his  translations,  I  find  that  they  as  a  rule  represent  the 
original  meaning  with  faithfulness;  misunderstandings  are  few.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grace  and  flavor  of  the  original  is  lost.  This  is,  unfortunately,  always  to 
be  expected  in  a  translation  the  more  so,  the  more  genuinely  Icelandic  the  origi¬ 
nal  is,  as  is  for  instance  the  case  in  many  of  our  epigrammatic  “lausavisur.” 

As  an  example  read  Kirkconnell’s  translations:  Eggert  Olafsson:  “The 
Foreign  Taste”  (p.  117.),  B6lu-Hjdlmar:  “The  Packhorse  Caravan”  (p.  131). 
They  are  at  their  best  distorted  shadows  of  the  originals.  Some  ditties  of  this  kind 
also  suffer  from  real  misunderstanding.  Such  is  the  case  in  Pdll  V idalin’s  epi¬ 
gram:  “If  I  talk  to  them  with  truth”  (p.  114).  A  correct  translation  in  prose:  “If 
anyone  cares  to  tell  them  the  truth,  they  will  answer  in  another  fashion:  My 
dear  departed  father,  may  his  soul  be  merry,  did  (or  had  it)  the  same  way  as  I 
do.« 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  longer  poems  are  better  translated;  some  of  them 
are  even  excellently  done,  e.g.,  “The  Ballad  of  Tristram”  (p.  93),  Hallgrtmur 
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Pitursson:  “The  Funeral-Hymn”  (“sung  at  most  Icelandic  funerals  for  nearly 
three  centuries”)  (p.  109),  Matthias  Jochumsson:  “Drift  Ice,”  a  famous  poem 
(p.  154)  and  Jdhann  Stgurjdnsson:  “The  Cup”  (p  .205). 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  one  should  be  grateful  to  the  translator  for  the 
work  done.  In  spite  of  its  shortcomings  (including  a  little  carelessness  and  some 
inaccuracies  in  the  introduction  and  notes)  it  is  the  only  existing  English  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Icelandic  poetry  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day  and  as  such  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  interest  and  be  useful. 

As  to  Professor  Beck’s  book  it  must  at  once  be  said  that  it  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  Kirkconnell’s  volume  both  in  its  outward  appearance  and  its  contents. 
It  is  the  publisher,  however,  who  is  responsible  for  its  festive  garb:  the  fine,  tinted 
paper,  the  beautiful  print,  and  the  artistic  portraits  of  the  authors.  There  are, 
however,  two  things  to  find  fault  with:  the  printer’s  error  on  the  title  page  in  the 
very  name  of  the  editor  (Bech!),  and  the  failure  to  mention  the  fact  that  Hjdlm- 
ar  Jdnsson's  portrait  is  due  only  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  no  real  picture 
of  the  poet  being  in  existence. 

Running  down  the  pages  of  the  book  and  comparing  the  translations  with 
the  originals,  one,  of  course,  finds  several  examples  of  imperfect  translations, 
even  where  the  meaning  is  tolerably  conveyed.  E.g.  Sktdi  Johnson’s  translation 
of  Stephan  G.  Stephanson’s  “h6tt  J)u  langforull  legSir”  (p.  216-217;  cf.  Kirkcon¬ 
nell’s  version  p.  165).  The  poem  is  too  Icelandic  to  admit  of  a  rendering,  and 
probably  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  But,  it  must  be  said  at  once,  the  number 
of  good  translations  in  the  volume  is  surprisingly  great  and  there  are  not  a  few 
excellent  ones.  Many  of  them  are  done  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Jakohina  Johnson, 
who  migrated  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  six.  Among  her  translations  read  the  lovely 
sonnet  by  Jdnas  Hallgrimsson  “A  Greeting”  (p.  56)  and  the  magnificent  poem 
by  Einar  Benediktsson:  “Northern  Lights”  (p.  159)  and  compare  them  with 
Kirkconnell’s  renderings  (pp.  133  and  184).  It  can  be  shown  that  Kirkconnell 
does  not  strictly  follow  the  original  meter  (carefully  observed  by  Mrs.  Johnson), 
otherwise  his  rendering  seems  fairly  faithful,  but  what  a  difference  in  the  spirit 
of  the  two  translations.  Of  other  excellent  translations  let  me  mention  G.  J. 
Gislason’s  translations  from  Jdnas  Hallgrimsson  (“Iceland”  and  “Gunnar’s 
Holm”)  and  Sktdi  Johnson’s  rendering  of  Grimur  Thomsen’s  Endurminningin 
(“Remembrance”).  The  famous  explorer  Vilhjdlmur  Stefdnsson  also  proves  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  able  translator. 

Finally  let  it  be  said  that  the  editor’s  work  seems  very  good.  His  was  the 
not  too  easy  task  of  compiling  translations  from  various  sources  and  selecting 
the  representative  ones.  Naturally  he  was  sometimes  hampered  by  the  incidental 
nature  of  the  existing  material.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  “Icelandic  Lyrics”  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  volume  of  real  merit,  doing  honor  to  everybody  concerned: 
publisher,  editor  and  translators. 

In  conclusion  let  us  consider  what  a  general  anthology  of  poetry  should  be, 
and  how  close  the  present  ones  have  come  to  the  ideal.  A  general  anthology 
should  be  representative  of  the  best  the  nation  has  produced.  It  ought  to  contain 
the  works  of  the  greatest  and  most  characteristic  poets  first,  and  then  any  great 
or  characteristic  work  by  the  minor  poets.  It  ought  also  to  represent  all  the  chief 
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genres  of  pwetry  that  have  existed  or  exist  in  the  country.  Besides  this  it  should 
first  of  all  include  such  poems  as  have  become  classics  with  the  people  or  have 
any  (considerable)  bearing  upon  the  literary  tradition  of  the  country. 

Measured  by  such  a  standard  both  volumes  fall  short  of  success.  Neither  of 
them  has  any  representative  of  the  rlmur,  a  poetic  genre  of  supreme  importance 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards.  However,  Beck’s  volume  has  a  certain 
excuse,  as  it  terms  itself  “lyrics,”  for  although  lyrical  in  spots,  rlmur  are  pri¬ 
marily  narrative  poems.  We  have  above  called  attention  to  the  one  poor  poem 
representing  Eggert  Olafsson,  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
Kirkconnell’s  book.  On  the  other  hand  Kirkconnell  has  a  translation  of  J6n 
Thdroddssen’s  most  popular  poem  “Ofogur  er  vor  fdsturjor'S”  a  real  classic,  which 
we  seek  in  vain  in  Beck’s  volume.  Thus  sometimes  the  books  supplement  each 
other. 

But  although  both  books  show  gaps  there  is  little  excuse  for  severe  censure. 
“F4ir  eru  smitiir  f  fyrsta  sinn”  according  to  the  Icelandic  proverb.  There  is  much 
more  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  work  done.  It  fills  a  gap.  And  it  points  forward 
to  the  work  which  can  and  should  be  done  by  the  Amerlcan-Icelanders  to  trans¬ 
plant  their  native  poetry  to  American  soil. 

StefXn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Ester  Peukert,  Strindbergs  religiose  Dramatik.  Versuch  einer  historischen  und 
systematischen  Bestimmung  ikrer  religidsen  Motive.  Hamburg,  1929. 

I  Dissertations  on  Strindberg  have  now  become  popular,  both  in  Europe  and 

America.  Before  the  reviewer  are  two  new  ones,  a  German  and  an  American,  the 
former  dealing,  as  the  title  indicates,  with  religious  motives  in  some  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  dramas,  and  the  latter  with  expressionism  in  his  work.  We  shall  here  limit 
ourselves  to  a  brief  account  of  the  German  investigation;  we  say  German,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  in  Hamburg  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Berendsohn,  although 
the  author  was  born  in  Sweden. 

German  or  Germanised  scholars  particularly  will  always  find  a  wealth  of 
research  material  in  Strindberg.  He  it  is  who  above  all  other  writers,  it  seems, 
offers  for  study  the  type  of  problems  which  the  German  philosophic  mind  loves 
to  contemplate  and,  if  possible,  to  solve.  This  mind  often  undertakes  with  great 
and  hopeful  avidity  to  dissect  and  interpret  that  man  and  soul  whom  no  other 
mind  can  possibly  presume  to  understand.  In  this  case  Dr.  Peukert  has — with 
tolerable  success — made  bold  to  determine  the  underlying  religious  motives  of  a 
writer  who  professedly  did  not  understand  himself.  The  task  has  not  been  easy, 
and  it  requires  more  than  usual  concentration  of  mind  for  a  non-German  to 
follow  intelligently  the  results  of  her  study,  although  the  difficulty  lies  probably 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  reader  rather  than  in  the  digestion  of  facts  or  in  the 
method  of  presentation  by  the  author. 

The  latter,  however,  calls  for  special  emphasis.  It  consists  in  the  provision 
of  numerous  pregnant  quotations  from  Strindberg,  in  Swedish,  dealing  with  re- 
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ligious  or  ethical  concepts,  and  in  the  addition  of  running  commentaries  and 
conclusions  in  German.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inevitable  perhaps  that  the 
final  product  should  appear  a  little  disjointed,  and  that  the  quotations  in  the 
original  should,  upon  a  Swedish-bom  reader  at  least,  at  first  have  the  effect  of 
oases  in  a  dark  and  rather  arid  desert.  Certainly  Strindberg’s  expressions  in 
Swedish  seem  much  more  lucid,  readable  and  effective  than  any  profound  and 
high-sounding  German  commentaries  upon  them — which  is  not  necessarily  a 
fault  of  the  author — ^and  one  of  the  real  values  of  the  dissertation  is  its  impera¬ 
tive  selection  of  illustrative  quotations.  Students  interested  in  various  isms  will 
here  find  them  all,  aptly  and  learnedly  mentioned  or  illustrated — pietism,  pessi¬ 
mism,  liberalism,  atheism,  new-rationalism,  absolutism,  idealism,  radicalism, 
theism,  monism,  dualism,  occultism,  pantheism,  monotheism,  mysticism,  in- 
differentism,  providentialism,  eudemonism  and  Messiahnism.  What  a  gold  mine 
Strindberg  must  be  to  philosophizing  scholars!  The  content,  form  and  style  of 
the  monograph  can  furthermore  be  sptecifically  indicated  by  citing  the  following 
hyphenated  descriptive  adjectives  which  the  reviewer  has  selected  at  random 
and  which  he  cannot  refrain  from  noting.  They  are  given  in  the  form  and  order 
in  which  they  appear;  “pathetisch-schwarmerischen”  (p.  15);  “idealistisch- 
weltanschaulichen,”  “implicit-symbolischen,”  “mystisch-materialistische,” 
“christlich-dogmatischen”  (all  on  p.  19);  “dramatisch-konstitutiven”  (p.  20); 
“romantisch-asthetische”  (p.  21);  “biirokratisch-organisatorische”  (p.  22); 
“eschatologisch-apokalyptische,”  “offentlich-rechtlichen”  (p.  26);  “politisch- 
revolutlonares”  (p.  27);  “sittlich-soziale”  (p.  30);  and  “psychotisch-ksthetis- 
chen”  (p.  54).  Obviously  the  work  can  not  be  recommended,  and  is  probably  not 
intended,  for  beginners,  either  in  the  study  of  Strindberg  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
aesthetics  and  philosophy. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  three  main  chapters,  dealing,  respectively, 
(1)  with  “Die  religiosen  Jugenddramen,”  Fritankaren  and  Master  Olof,  (2) 
with  “Die  Infemokrise  als  religiose  Krise  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  religiose 
Dramatik,”  and  (3)  with  “die  religiose  Nachinfemodramatik” — Till  Damascus 
/,  Advent,  Pdsk  and  Ett  Dromspd.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  influences 
of  Theodor  Parker,  S^ren  Kierkegaard,  Hippolyte  Taine,  Viktor  Rydberg,  Linn6 
and  Swedenborg,  the  most  interesting  to  the  reviewer  being  the  influence  of 
Linnd’s  ideas  of  divine  righteousness  and  justice.  Scholars  with  a  religio-philoso- 
phic  or  an  ethico-philosophic  interest  and  background  who  would  go  deeper  than 
heretofore  into  Strindberg’s  religious  development,  his  omnipresent  search  and 
suffering,  his  wavering  between  belief  and  unbelief,  joy  and  despair;  those  who 
would  follow  his  ideas  of  sympathy  and  love,  guilt  and  atonement,  sin  and 
punishment,  conscience,  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  relation  between  them  all,  will 
with  some  labor  find  fruitful  aid  in  Dr.  Peukert’s  contribution  to  the  subject. 

The  printed  dissertation  is  not  without  misprints,  especially  in  the  Swedish 
quotations,  but  this  is  a  minor  matter. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


THE  TW^ENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  in  Lecture  Hall, 
Denkmann  Memorial  Library,  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  1  and  2,  1931.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Augustana 
College  in  memory  of  Dean  Jules  G.  U.  Mauritzson,  1868-1930,  who  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Swedish  language  and  literature  at  Augustana  from  1901  to  1930. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  I,  2  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  C.  N.  Gould. 
President  Gustav  Andreen  of  Augustana  College  in  his  address  of  welcome  spoke 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  of  Europe.  He  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  Dean  Mauritzson  in  the  college  and  in 
wider  circles. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun : 

1.  The  Contribution  of  Dean  Jules  Mauritzson  in  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

2.  Jacob  Worse  and  the  Haugianere — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  A.  M. 
Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  President  Gustav 
Andreen,  Professors  Henning  Larsen,  Julius  Olson,  and  Richard  Beck. 

3.  A  Type  of  Scandinavian  Proverb — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  Archer  Tay¬ 
lor,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussed  by  Professors  Henning  Larsen  and  Julius 
Olson  and  President  Gustav  Andreen. 

4.  Notes  on  Byronism  in  Icelandic  Literature — 15  minutes.  By  Professor 
Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota.  Discussed  by  Professors  Julius 
Olson  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

5.  Notes  on  the  Thidreks  Saga — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  Henning  Larsen, 
University  of  Iowa.  Discussed  by  Professors  Richard  Beck  and  A.  M.  Sturte¬ 
vant. 

6.  English  Linguistic  Influences  in  Sigrid  Undset’s  Last  Trilogy:  Gymna- 
denia  and  Den  braendende  busk — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

7.  The  Manuscripts  of  the  Thorsteinssaga  Vikingssonar — 10  minutes.  By 
Professor  C.  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed :  (1)  Nominating,  Professors  A.M. 
Sturtevant  and  Richard  Beck  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson;  (2)  Auditing,  Professor 
Alrik  T.  Gustafson  and  Mr.  Erik  Wahlgren;  (3)  On  Resolutions,  Professor  Hen¬ 
ning  Larsen. 

There  were  forty  present  at  this  session. 

At  6:30  the  Society  had  a  banquet  at  the  Fort  Armstrong  Hotel.  Professor 
Joseph  Alexis  served  as  toastmaster.  Short  talks  in  English  and  in  the  different 
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Scandinavian  languages  were  made  by  Professors  Richard  Beck,  R.  D.  Scott, 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Archer  Taylor,  Carl  L.  E.  Esbjorn,  Gustav  Andreen,  C.  N. 
Gould,  and  Julius  Olson.  The  Wennerberg  Male  Chorus  of  Augustana  College 
rendered  a  group  of  Swedish  songs,  among  them,  “Her  oss,  Svea,”  with  the  zest 
of  years  ago.  Mr.  David  Nordstrom  of  Moline  also  sang  a  number  of  selections 
in  Swedish.  The  fifth  act  of  Ibsen’s  “Enemy  of  Society”  was  given  by  students 
of  the  Augustana  School  of  Oral  Expression.  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson  was  the  main 
speaker  of  the  evening,  taking  as  his  theme:  Jules  Mauritzson,  an  Appreciation, 
in  which  he  gave  an  analysis  of  his  character  and  work.  As  so  often  in  former 
years.  Professor  Julius  Olson  in  his  inimitable  manner  led  the  general  singing  of 
Scandinavian  songs.  There  were  seventy-five  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  2,9:30  A.M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  C.  N. 
Gould. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted  together  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  November  number  of  Scandinavian  Stud¬ 
ies  be  a  memorial  to  Dean  Jules  Mauritzson  and  that  the  papers  read  at  this 
meeting  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson  and  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  be  printed  in  said 
number. 

Professor  Julius  Olson  spoke  of  plans  for  the  future  development  of  the 
Scandinavian  Department  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following:  “The  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  has  passed  an  important  milestone.  It 
seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  twentieth  anniversary  should  be  held  at  Augus¬ 
tana  College  and  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  staunch  comrade  of  the  past 
decades.  The  Society  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  authorities  of 
Augustana  College  for  making  the  meeting  possible  and  to  each  individual  who 
made  the  memorial  meeting  for  Professor  Mauritzson  a  significant  one  in  our 
annals.  They  wish  particularly  to  thank  President  Andreen  for  his  gracious  wel¬ 
come,  Professor  Gustafson  for  his  efficient  management  of  all  details,  the  Wen¬ 
nerberg  Male  Chorus  and  Mr.  David  Nordstrom  for  their  wonderful  songs,  the 
Department  of  Oral  Expression  for  their  stimulating  presentation  of  En  Folke- 
fiende,a,nA  the  faculty  and  friends  of  the  College  for  their  genuine  Swedish  hospi¬ 
tality.  The  Society  expresses  their  peculiar  appreciation  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson  for 
his  interpretation  of  the  life  and  work  of  our  comrade  Professor  Jules  Mauritz¬ 
son.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa. 

Vice-President,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  South  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 
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Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Professors  C.  N.  Gould 
and  Alrik  T.  Gustafson. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed: 

8.  Two  Notes  on  the  Elder  Edda — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  Lee  M.  Hol¬ 
lander,  University  of  Texas.  Read  by  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

9.  English  Romantic  Elements  in  Fredrika  Bremer — 20  minutes.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alrik  T.  Gustafson,  Augustana  College. 

10.  An  Irish  Episode  in  the  Fafnismal — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  R.  D. 
Scott,  University  of  Nebraska. 

There  were  thirty  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  DEAN  JULES  MAURITZ- 
SON  IN  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  hold  our  twenty-first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Augustana  College  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  Society,  Dean  Jules  Mauri tzson,  for  three 
decades  Professor  of  the  Swedish  language  and  literature  here. 
To  point  out  his  contribution  to  our  work  is  to  give  the  history 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study. 

Our  organization  meeting  was  held  May  26-27,  1911,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson  together  with 
Professors  Julius  Olson  and  George  T.  Flom  and  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Leach  were  appointed  committee  on  constitution.  Professor 
Mauritzson  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the  Society  at  that 
time.  He  read  a  paper  on  the  subject:  Traces  of  Old  Norse 
Paganism  in  Swedish  Christmas  Customs  of  Today. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  April  26  and  27,  1912,  at 
Northwestern  University,  when  in  lieu  of  the  formal  paper  in 
English  Professor  Mauritzson  presented  a  discussion  in  the 
Swedish  language  of  the  subject:  The  Strindberg  Controversy  in 
the  Summer  of  1910. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  May  2  and  3,  1913,  at  Rock 
Island,  when  Professor  Mauritzson  and  Augustana  College  were 
the  congenial  hosts  of  our  Society.  At  this  time  he  was  chosen 
president  of  our  organization. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  May  1  and  2,  1914,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  where  Professor  Mauritzson  read  a 
paper  on  Strindberg  and  the  Woman  Question.  This  interesting 
contribution  is  found  in  our  publications,  Vol.  I,  pp.  207-213. 

At  the  fifth  meeting,  held  April  23-24, 1915,  at  Northwestern 
University,  he  read  a  paper  in  Swedish  on  Similarities  in  Tegnir 
and  Runeberg. 

At  the  sixth  meeting.  May  5  and  6, 1916,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  contributed  En  Heidenstam-Studie;  see  Scandina¬ 
vian  Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  265-275. 

We  missed  the  presence  of  Professor  Mauritzson  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1917. 
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He  was  present  at  the  eighth  meeting,  held  May  3  and  4, 
1918,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Advisory  Council. 

The  ninth  meeting  was  held  at  Norske  Klub  of  Chicago  May 
2  and  3,  1919,  where  Professor  Mauritzson  read  a  paper  on  77/e 
St.  Olaf's  Cult  in  Sweden. 

At  the  tenth  meeting,  held  May  14  and  15, 1920,  at  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  he  read  a  paper  on  Freya  and  Isis. 

His  second  absence  was  recorded  in  1921. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  our  Society  was  held  at  Chicago 
Svenska  Klubb  May  5  and  6,  1922.  Professor  Mauritzson  spoke 
in  his  usual  fascinating  manner  on  Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt:  en  studie 
i  nysvensk  diktning. 

At  the  thirteenth  meeting,  held  May  4  and  5,  1923,  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  his  subject  was  .1  Forgotten  Speech  by  August 
Strindberg.  The  Society  again  elected  him  president. 

The  fourteenth  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
May  2  and  3, 1924.  Professor  Mauri tzson’s  subject  was:  A  Study 
in  Modern  Swedish  Vocabulary.  He  was  re-elected  president. 

The  following  year  we  met  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  May 
1  and  2.  The  title  of  his  paper  was  The  Poems  in  Victor  Rydberg's 
V  apensmeden. 

We  record  his  third  absence  at  Minneapolis  1926. 

At  the  seventeenth  meeting,  held  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  May  6-7,  1927,  he  spoke  in  the  evening  of  Friday  in 
Swedish  on  John  Ericson.  The  following  day  he  gave  us  his  last 
contribution  to  our  annual  program:  The  Luther  Letter  in  Strind¬ 
berg's  Master  Olof.  An  investigation  of  Strindberg' s  method  of  using 
historical  sources. 

Due  to  increasing  duties  as  professor  and  as  dean  he  found 
it  impossible  to  attend  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  society.  He  died  February  7  of  last  year,  about  three 
months  before  our  twentieth  meeting  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  list  of  titles  of  papers 
that  Professor  Mauritzson  interested  himself  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  He  was  well  at  home  in  the  various  periods  of  Swedish 
literature,  being  particularly  acquainted  with  Tegner  and  Rune- 
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berg  and  the  more  modern  authors.  Mythology  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  enjoyed  tracing  remnants  of  old  paganism  in  customs  of 
today. 

The  importance  of  Professor  Mauritzson’s  contribution  in 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian 
Study  may  well  be  understood,  when  we  note  that  during  a 
period  of  seventeen  years  he  missed  only  three  annual  meetings. 
His  part  in  the  program  w’as  always  valuable,  as  he  was  able  to 
popularize  in  the  best  sense  material  that  in  itself  might  seem 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  layman. 

The  activity  of  our  friend  was  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  our 
Society.  He  had  a  field  particularly  his  own,  namely  that  of  ad¬ 
vancing  Swedish  studies  in  the  Augustana  Synod.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pastors  and  many  laymen  of  this  church  body 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  was  an  inspiring  teacher,  with  a  sense 
of  humor  that  never  failed  him.  The  class  hour  w’as  never  dull. 
Here  we  had  as  our  guide  a  born  teacher,  a  gentleman  of  true 
culture,  a  personality  of  high  order,  interpreting  for  us  the 
thought  of  Swedish  poets  and  philosophers.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  Professor  Mauritzson  from  his  first  years  as  professor 
at  Augustana  vividly  recall  those  early  contacts  with  him.  He 
was  one  of  those  many  gifted  men  who  have  made  this  college 
widely  and  favorably  known. 

As  a  public  speaker.  Professor  Mauritzson  charmed  his 
hearers.  A  friend  of  mine,  walking  along  a  Chicago  street  one 
summer  evening,  heard  at  a  distance  the  voice  of  one  delivering 
a  lecture  in  Swedish.  As  he  approached  near  enough  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  words  of  the  speaker,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  language  and  by  the  fine,  idiomatic  turns  of  phraseology. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  entering  the  building  and  hearing  the 
rest  of  the  speech.  Without  his  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Professor 
Mauritzson  had  aroused  the  interest  of  a  young  linguist  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  Sweden,  destined  to  become  later  a 
distinguished  professor  in  this  subject  in  one  of  our  leading 
universities. 

It  has  been  my  personal  good  fortune  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century  that  has  passed  since  I  was  a  student  in  Professor 
Mauritzson’s  classes  to  maintain  the  old  contacts  by  rather  fre- 
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quent  meetings  as  well  as  through  correspondence.  Actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  advancing  those  things  in  which  he  believed,  Dean 
Mauritzson  was  also  concerned  with  the  future,  wondering  what 
would  come  of  the  work  in  which  we  were  interested.  He  realized 
that  men  must  be  trained  to  continue  the  task  of  passing  on  to 
America  the  heritage  of  the  North.  At  one  occasion  he  expressed 
the  thought  that  we  were  not  active  enough  in  this  respect.  To 
quote  his  own  words,  “Men  hor  du,  vi  skaffa  oss  ju  inga  tron- 
foljare.”  And  then  he  added  with  his  usual  optimism,  “For 
resten  sa  kommer  nog  var  forening  att  klara  sig,  aven  da  vi  aro 
gangna.”  Now  he  has  left,  and  we  must  continue  his  good  work 
as  best  we  can.  The  memory  of  what  he  has  done  remains  as  an 
incentive. 

The  members  of  this  society  believe  in  the  building  up  of  an 
American  civilization  which  is  to  contain  the  best  elements  of 
European  thought  and  culture.  We  have  not  individually  the 
time  or  energy  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  everything  contributed 
by  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Still  each  one  can 
familiarize  himself  with  some  phase  of  this  contribution.  In  this 
age  of  specialization  it  is  fitting  that  the  various  elements  of 
which  our  nation  is  made  up  should  give  to  America  that  which 
they  best  understand  and  therefore  can  most  effectively  interpret 
to  this  republic.  Many  non-Scandinavians  are  aiding  us,  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  North,  to  make  this  contact  between  Scandina¬ 
vian  culture  and  our  new  civilization  a  reality.  The  president  of 
our  Society,  Prof.  C.  N.  Gould  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
one  of  them;  the  editor  of  our  publications.  Prof.  A.  M.  Sturte- 
vant  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  another.  And  if  you  will  look 
at  the  program  of  this  annual  meeting,  you  will  find  Prof. 
Archer  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Lee  M.  Hol¬ 
lander  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Prof.  R.  D.  Scott  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  research 
in  the  Scandinavian  field.  The  fact  that  these  non-Scandina¬ 
vians  are  vitally  interested  in  Scandinavian  studies  and  devote 
their  best  energies  to  preserve  all  that  is  worthwhile  in  Northern 
tradition,  inspires  us  to  carry  on  unhesitatingly  the  great  work 

of  our  beloved  Dean  Jules  Mauritzson.  ^  . 

Joseph  Alexis 

U niversity  of  Nebraska 


JULES  MAURITZSON:  AN  APPRECIATION 

In  what  is  about  to  be  said  of  Jules  Gbte  Ultimus  Mauritz- 
son,  dean  of  Augustana  College  and  for  almost  three  decades 
encumbent  of  its  chair  of  Scandinavian  language  and  literature, 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  his  biography  and  set  down  the 
precise  names,  times,  and  places  that  go  with  the  chronology  of  a 
man’s  life  and  work.  We  will  find  it  a  very  much  more  engaging 
task  to  probe  his  mind  and  take  the  measure  of  his  heart. 

Every  man  composes  the  symphony  of  his  own  life.  But  no 
man  leaves  a  complete  score  after  him.  As  in  the  manuscripts  of 
even  great  musicians,  there  may  be  gaps,  there  may  be  passages 
hard  to  decipher,  and  at  best  life’s  symphony  is  left  unfinished. 

But  here  the  figure  serves  us  no  longer,  for  the  numberless 
little  notes  that  make  up  the  score  of  a  man’s  life  are  not  so 
systematically  recorded.  They  are  scattered,  not  in  the  papers  a 
man  leaves  behind,  but  in  the  people  he  has  met,  the  things  he 
has  touched,  every  piece  of  work  he  has  accomplished;  and  often 
his  finest  trait  or  his  noblest  deed  is  nowhere  inscribed,  but,  like 
the  poet’s  song,  found  years  after  “in  the  heart  of  a  friend.” 

For  my  present  purpose  I  have  perused  some  of  Mauritzson’s 
work  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  as  a  public  speaker  and  as  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  but  no  just  appreciation  of  the  man 
could  have  been  arrived  at  without  access  to  living  documents. 
My  own  impressions,  gained  during  more  than  twenty  years  of 
social  and  professional  contact  with  Professor  Mauritzson,  deep 
as  they  were,  have  been  graven  deeper  by  a  little  research  into 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  two  or  three  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Mrs.  Mauritzson  has  offered  glimpses  of  many  delight¬ 
ful  aspects  of  his  private  life,  not  only  in  his  own  home,  but  in 
his  parental  home  as  well.  Dr.  Andreen  has  recalled  incidents 
illustrating  the  teaching  career  of  his  close  coworker.  And  to  Dr. 
C.  L.  Esbjorn  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  highly  interesting  light 
on  the  formative  influences  in  Mauritzson’s  intellectual  life, 
confided  to  him  as  an  intimate  colleague  and  friend  by  Mauritz¬ 
son  himself.  The  logical  person  to  present  a  paper  on  Mauritz¬ 
son,  giving  the  full  stature  of  the  man,  would  have  been  Dr. 
Esbjorn. 
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Jules  Mauritzson  was  born  and  grew  up  in  a  home  that 
offered  rare  advantages.  It  was  a  large  and  venerable  old  manse 
in  one  of  Sweden’s  southernmost  parishes.  His  father  was  rector 
of  the  parish,  named  Marsvinsholm  and  located  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Ystad.  His  mother  was  a  cultured  lady,  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  clergymen.  The  rector’s  living  was  ample.  With  the 
manse  of  seventeen  rooms  went  a  separate  home  for  the  family 
in  charge  of  the  farm  which  was  part  of  the  church  property. 
There  was  a  garden  and  greenhouse  which  was  the  pride  of  the 
rector’s  heart.  In  it  he  grew  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons,  and 
many  rare  plants  and  flowers  not  indigenous  to  Swedish  soil. 
There  were  many  servants,  and  the  household  machinery  ran 
with  clock-work  precision.  The  lines  of  class  distinction  were 
clearly  drawn — no  intimacy  with  servants,  no  social  intercourse 
with  the  common  folk.  Like  the  Swedish  clergy  generally.  Rector 
Mauritzson  insisted  on  his  place  among  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
family  associated  with  only  the  “best  people”  of  the  community. 

There  was  a  well-stocked  library,  and  the  family  gathered 
regularly  in  the  evenings  for  their  literary  hour  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  took  their  turn  in  reading  aloud  the  best  literature,  old  and 
new.  Let  me  quote  Esbjorn  here:  “The  range  and  high  character 
of  these  readings  may  seem  surprising  to  some.  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Louisa  Alcott  seem  to 
have  been  familiar  to  the  future  teacher  of  literature  from  his 
early  boyhood,  and  of  course  readings  from  the  best  Swedish 
authors  constituted  a  large  share  of  his  regular  mental  fare.” 

After  the  customary  private  tutorship  at  home  young 
Mauritzson  was  sent  to  the  so-called  higher  elementary  school  in 
Helsingborg,  for  the  rector’s  son  must  be  given  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  family  could  afford.  There  he  underwent  a  mental 
training  that  was  thorough  to  the  point  of  cruelty  to  human 
intellect.  Textbooks  had  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  their 
entirety  and  according  to  Mauritzson’s  own  statement  students 
could  never  forget  the  contents  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Gradu¬ 
ated  at  eighteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Lund.  Traditions 
were  sacred  in  the  Mauritzson  family,  and  it  was  almost  taken 
for  granted  that  the  youngest  son  was  to  study  for  the  ministry 
as  the  oldest  one  had  done.  But  by  this  time  the  young  man  had 
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developed  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  could  not  see  why  one’s  vocation 
in  life  should  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  of  one’  fathers,  and, 
moreover,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  study  divinity.  He  had  no 
great  veneration  for  what  might  be  called  the  mosses  of  the  old 
manse.  At  one  time,  we  learn,  his  mind  was  set  on  a  journalistic 
career.  At  all  events  he  now  took  up  such  subjects  as  esthetics 
and  philosophy,  and  compromised  in  a  way  by  specializing 
in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

With  his  career  c,ll  mapped  out  for  him,  and  with  no  worries 
but  those  of  his  own  making,  the  young  student  suddenly  quit 
the  university.  We  are  indebted  to  Esbjorn  for  an  explanation  of 
this  step: 

“He  seems,  either  before  he  entered  the  university  or  during 
his  stay  there,  to  have  acquired  many  of  the  radical  religious 
ideas  current  in  the  schools  and  universities  at  that  day,  and 
honest  as  he  was,  he  felt  therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously 
serve  as  a  pastor  in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  church.  Whether  for 
this  or  for  other  reasons  he  decided,  strangely  enough,  to  aban¬ 
don  all  theological  and  philosophical  studies  at  least  for  a  time 
and  to  devote  himself  to  a  mechanical  trade  for  a  living.  This 
seems  strange  indeed,  for  gifted  as  he  was  and  interested  as  he 
was  in  intellectual  pursuits,  this  meant  that  he  would  abandon 
all  prospects  of  a  professional  or  literary  career.  It  is  possible,  I 
should  say  likely,  that  in  deciding  to  do  this,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Tolstoi,  the  great  Russian  writer,  and  other 
social  reformers  who  at  that  time  were  preaching  the  old  gospel 
of  Rousseau,  the  gospel  of  the  salvation  of  the  race  by  manual 
labor  and  the  simple  life.  That  he  acquired  some  of  these  ideas  of 
social  reform  in  his  youth  and  maintained  some  of  them  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  is  known  to  all  his  friends,  though  the  impractical 
enthusiasms  of  his  youth  were  replaced  later  by  those  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons  for 
making  the  abrupt  change,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  university 
and  his  native  country  and  set  out  for  Germany.  Arriving  there, 
he  located  in  the  ancient  and  famous  university  and  book  pub¬ 
lishing  city  of  Leipsic.  Possibly  the  desire  to  see  something  of 
the  great  world  about  which  he  had  read  so  much  had  something 
to  do  with  this  move  on  his  part.  Once  in  Leipsic  he  began  his 
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work  of  learning  the  bookbinding  trade.  He  registered,  however, 
at  the  university,  though  he  probably  did  not  do  much  work 
there.” 

After  a  year  or  so  spent  in  Leipsic,  where  he  learnt  his  trade, 
the  journeyman  bookbinder  returned  home,  but  finding  himself 
fitting  badly  into  his  old  environment  and  social  relationship,  he 
left  for  America.  We  soon  find  him  in  Chicago  working  at  his 
trade.  His  father  had  written  to  Dr.  Evald,  pastor  of  the 
Immanuel  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  son  lost  no  time  in 
looking  up  that  church.  He  was  befriended  by  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Evald,  their  home  and  those  of  their  parishioners  were  opened  to 
him,  and  before  long  the  well  educated  young  stranger  took  an 
active  part  in  church  work.  His  outlook  on  life  was  changed 
from  now  on.  Probably  on  the  advise  of  the  Evalds,  Mauritzson 
soon  decided  to  prepare  for  the  sacred  ministry.  After  having 
studied  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Maywood,  Illinois,  he 
completed  his  divinity  course  at  Augustana  and  was  ordained  a 
pastor  of  the  Augustana  Synod  in  1899.  With  his  bride,  who  was 
Miss  Maria  Thorsson  of  Chicago,  daughter  of  one  of  the  estima¬ 
ble  families  of  the  Immanuel  church,  he  hastened  back  to  Swe¬ 
den  on  a  wedding  trip,  and  we  may  well  imagine  the  old  rectory 
of  Marsvinsholm  radiant  with  joy  when  the  venerable  father 
took  the  young  Lutheran  pastor  to  his  bosom  and  saw  his  fond¬ 
est  wishes  for  his  youngest  son  come  true. 

After  two  years  Mauritzson ’s  pastoral  career  was  cut  short 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Swedish  at  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  his  career  of  about  thirty 
years  as  an  educator,  a  career  marked  by  a  rising  scale  of  success 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  sudden  taking  away  by  accidental 
death.  Equipped  by  special  studies  for  two  years  at  the  four 
universities  of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania  (Oslo)  and  Copenha¬ 
gen,  he  continued  without  interruption,  after  his  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  1902  and  1903,  as  head  of  the  department  of  Swedish 
language  and  literature,  giving  courses  also  in  Swedish  history 
and  in  the  Icelandic  and  the  Norwegian-Danish  language  and 
literature.  When  Augustana  in  1920  needed  a  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  her  choice  fell  on  Professor  Mauritzson  as  the  one  man  on 
her  faculties  best  fitted  for  that  office. 
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In  his  classroom  Mauritzson  was  always  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  His  classes  never  got  out  of  hand.  Yet  he  was  no  exalted 
Sir  Oracle  giving  himself  the  air  of  an  authority  that  might  not 
be  questioned.  He  did  not  pursue  the  military  method  of  the 
drill-ground  martinet  in  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
At  Helsingborg  he  had  acquired  a  cordial  detestation  of  that 
method,  it  appears.  He  was  rather  the  sympathetic  instructor, 
who  ex  cathedra  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  and  outside  the 
school  room  liked  to  meet  his  students  as  man  to  man.  To  en¬ 
force  discipline  he  chose  ingenious  and  pleasant  rather  than 
harsh  means.  With  King  Bele  he  held  that  “vardag  bringar  mera 
an  vinterkolden”  and  to  his  method  might  be  applied  that  other 
Tegnerian  line,  “Det  svard  som  biter  skarpast  ar  bojligast.”  We 
have  time  for  but  one  classroom  episode  to  clinch  this  point. 

In  one  of  his  classes  in  Swedish  there  was  one  particularly 
talkative  young  man  who  was  always  murmuring  or  thinking 
out  loud  when  he  was  not  asking  the  teacher  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class.  (We  will  call  him  Axelson  because  that  was 
not  his  name.) 

After  the  young  man’s  repeated  attempts  to  monopolize  the 
time,  Mauritzson  one  day  decided  to  let  him  have  it,  hoping 
thereby  to  save  Mr.  Axelson  from  becoming  a  common  nuisance. 

“Herr  Axelson,  var  snail  konjugera  verbet  tiga,"  the  pro¬ 
fessor  suddenly  demanded. 

Mr.  Axelson  started  off  in  good  faith. 

“Fortsatt,  fortsatt — alia  tempora  och  modus!”  Mauritzson 
cheered  him  on  as  soon  as  he  paused  for  breath. 

•  When  the  young  man  tackled  the  future  tense,  “Jag  skall 
tiga”  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  class  was  commensurate  with 
the  width  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Axelson  onward  plots  his  weary  way. 

By  the  time  he  got  down  to  the  plusquamperfectum  con- 
junctivum,  “jag  skulle  hava  tegat,”  the  class  was  in  a  roar, 
not  without  the  sanction  of  Professor  Mauritzson  himself. 

Dr.  Andreen,  from  whom  I  have  this  story,  believes  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  where  paradigms  were 
used  as  a  cure  for  chronic  loquacity. 

Be  it  said  here  that  Dr.  Andreen,  to  whom  M.  meant  much, 
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recognized  his  peculiar  gift  of  “maintaining  order  and  enforcing 
discipline  while  retaining  the  good  will  of  those  under  his  charge 
and  his  knack  of  seasoning  rebuke,  stern  enough  at  times,  with 
a  humor  that  deprived  it  of  any  permanent  sting.” 

“That  Professor  Mauritzson  was  an  excellent  teacher  his 
former  students  will  testify,”  says  Esbjorn,  who  characterizes 
his  teaching  in  these  words:  “His  methods  were  at  times  original 
and  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  emphasize  the  important  facts 
even  if  many  less  important  things  had  to  be  sacrificed.  And  his 
idea  of  what  was  important  was  not  always  the  usual  one.  He 
told  me  that  in  teaching  Swedish  history  he  did  not  insist  on  the 
dates  of  wars  and  battles.  ‘But’,  he  said,  ‘I  do  insist  that  my  boys 
shall  know  when  the  first  book  was  printed  in  Sweden  and  when 
the  first  university  was  opened  there.  Whether  they  know  in 
what  year  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen  is  not 
so  important.’  W'ho  shall  say  that  he  was  not  right?”  adds 
Esbjorn. 

Swedish  history,  as  we  have  just  been  told,  was  one  of  the 
subjects  M.  taught.  He  at  one  time  compiled  a  brief  history  of 
Sweden,  on  an  eclectic  plan,  and  based  on  “Svenska  folkets  un- 
derbara  oden,”  being  a  sort  of  condensed  Grimberg,  but  the 
manuscript  was  never  published.  He  did  not  vaunt  his  ability 
to  write  history,  insisting  that  a  true  historian  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  “soaked  in  his  subject,”  as  he  put  it.  An  examination  of 
a  number  of  historical  essays,  lectures,  and  public  addresses  by 
M.  confirms  the  prior  impression  that  his  own  historical  studies 
went  far  beyond  the  prescribed  curriculum,  enabling  him  to  c6r- 
relate  facts  that  do  not  readily  dovetail,  to  interpret  patent  ef¬ 
fects  from  hidden  causes,  and  to  draw  independent  conclusions. 

Mauritzson  was  a  Strindberg  scholar.  Shortly  after  the  au¬ 
thor’s  death  he  lectured  on  Strindberg  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  estimate  he  concentrated  in  these  words: 

“To  the  literary  world  of  continental  Europe  his  name  and 
fame  shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Ibsen — the  two  greatest  dramatists  of  our  time — the  greatest 
perhaps  after  Shakespeare.  To  us  of  Swedish  birth  he  means 
even  more.  To  us  he  is  the  consummate  master  of  letters  whose 
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muse  bids  us  quaff  from  the  brimming  goblet  the  very  quintes¬ 
sence  of  the  nectar  of  our  wonderful  language,  a  language  en¬ 
riched  and  made  more  potent  by  him.  To  us  he  is  the  great  re¬ 
viver  of  Swedish  belles-lettres  and  a  pioneer  and  leader  within 
the  sphere  of  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist.  But  his  importance 
and  influence  are  felt  far  beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  belles- 
lettres.  If  a  seer  is  one  that  sees,  then  the  title  surely  belongs  to 
him.  For  how  many  things  did  he  not  see,  this  lonely  man!  If 
Kellgren  in  his  time  was  the  nation’s  common  sense,  Strindberg 
might  justly  be  called  its  living  conscience.  And  a  thorough 
Swede  he  was  in  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  faults.” 

He  wrote  this  while  the  Strindberg  literature  was  still  meager. 
Only  two  writers  so  far  had  treated  in  detail  of  his  life  and  labors, 
namely,  Herman  Esswein,  the  German  author,  and  Gustaf  Udd- 
gren.  Besides  these  there  were  but  two  short  essays  on  Strind¬ 
berg,  one  in  “Das  Junge  Skandinavien”  by  Ola  Hanson,  1891, 
the  other  in  a  book  edited  by  Gustaf  Frdding,  published  in  1894. 

If  this  material  was  scant,  the  lecturer  had  found  in  the 
works  of  Strindberg  a  rich  source  of  information  bearing  on  his 
life.  In  Mauritzson’s  opinion  “no  author  of  our  day  has  been 
more  lavish  than  Strindberg  in  pouring  his  whole  personality, 
his  entire  self,  into  his  writings.  Strindberg  has  given  us  the 
most  ruthlessly  frank  autobiography  known  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.”  Of  this  Strindberg  was  himself  fully  conscious,  said  the 
speaker,  quoting  in  evidence  these  lines: 

“Det  hanger  pa  bokladsfdnstret 
en  tunnkliidd  liten  bok. 

Det  ar  ett  urtaget  hjiirta 
Som  dinglar  pa  sin  krok” 
which  we  may  render  thus: 

“There  hangs  in  the  bookstore  window 
A  thinly  dressed  little  book. 

‘Tis  the  severed  heart  of  the  author 
That  dangles  there  on  a  hook.” 

This  lecture  I  find  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  Mauritzson’s 
scholarship,  linguistically  and  otherwise.  In  it  one  finds  many 
traces  of  original  research  and  firsthand  information.  Let  me  il¬ 
lustrate  with  one  case  in  point.  Edwin  Bjorkman — a  Strindberg 
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translator  and  a  writer  on  Scandinavian  literary  subjects  whose 
work,  I  find,  sometimes  savors  of  plagiarism  and  does  not  always 
bear  close  scrutiny — had  claimed  that  Strindberg  was  for  a  time 
confined  in  an  insane  asylum.  Mauritzson  here  shows  that  the 
statement  lacked  foundation. 

“The  facts  are,”  says  Mauritzson,  “that  a  physician  in 
Ystad,  an  old  friend  of  Strindberg’s,  permitted  the  poet  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  him  for  several  months  in  order  that,  as  he  has 
himself  told  me,  he  might  ‘patch  him  up  in  body  and  spirit.’  ” 

It  so  happened  that  Strindberg’s  friend,  the  doctor,  whom 
the  author  subsequently  treated  most  outrageously  in  one  of  his 
books,  was  family  physician  to  the  Mauritzsons  at  Marsvins- 
holm. 

When  we  consider  that  Strindberg’s  works  comprised  two 
collections  of  poems,  28  volumes  of  short  stories,  13  volumes  of 
history,  essays,  etc.,  and  no  less  than  49  dramas,  and  when  we 
note  the  further  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  extensive 
critical  and  controversial  literature  that  grew  up  around  Strind¬ 
berg’s  name  with  which  Mauritzson  was  not  familiar,  we  realize 
what  it  implies  to  be  a  Strindberg  scholar. 

In  his  use  of  English  Mauritzson  was  somewhat  hampered 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  elementary  education  and  his  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  as  well  as  his  special  subject  of  teaching  were 
all  Swedish.  Phonetic  notes  in  his  papers,  however,  indicate  his 
assiduous  cultivation  of  correct  English  speech  when  in  later 
years  conditions  compelled  him  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  even  in  the  subject  of  Swedish  language  and  literature. 
His  lecture  on  Strindberg  in  1912  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
English  diction. 

As  a  scholar  Mauritzson  was  not  one  of  those  who  have  mis¬ 
read  history  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  the  late  war  was 
fought  in  order  that  civilization  might  survive  and  liberty  might 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  With  many  of  the  keen  analysts  of  our 
times  he  found  that  whatever  the  gains  may  have  been,  the  cul¬ 
tural  losses  were  stupendous  and  the  moral  setback  incalculable. 

For  the  insincere  “formulas  of  concord”  by  which  diplo¬ 
mats  sought  to  dragoon  the  public  mind  into  supporting  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “force  and  more  force”  he  had  nothing  but  contempt.  M. 
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was  one  of  those  mental  minority  democrats  who  did  not  see 
how  the  tyrannous  postwar  dictatorships  of  Europe  made  dem¬ 
ocracy  any  safer  in  the  world.  He  hated  sham  in  all  forms,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  Machivellianism  and  autocracy, 
whether  disguised  in  British,  French,  German,  or  American 
garb.  The  soundness  of  his  historical  knowledge  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  desert  to  the  hysterical  school  of  political  thought.  To 
him  it  seemed  that  not  only  had  there  been  no  gain  for  political 
freedom  but  liberating  processes  had  had  a  decided  rebuff. 

As  a  teacher  of  a  foreign  tongue  he  foresaw  the  sinister  effect 
of  the  wartime  onslaught  on  languages  which,  though  not  Eng¬ 
lish,  yet  stood  for  distinct  types  and  phases  of  culture  and  which 
had  proved  vehicles  of  thought  and  expression  useful  and  valua¬ 
ble  to  large  sections  of  the  American  nation. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  M.’s  religious  outlook  and  his 
philosophy  of  life.  Two  brief  passages  may  serve  to  characterize 
his  religious  thinking.  A  sermon  on  the  last  judgment  he  intro¬ 
duced  with  these  words:  “The  most  common  conception  of  the 
last  judgment  is  no  doubt  to  think  of  it  as  a  destruction,  as  the 
annihilation  and  end  of  all  things,  as  the  cataclysm  of  the  world. 
For  my  part  I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  fulfilment,  as  the  trium¬ 
phant  realization  of  true  life,  as  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
faithful  from  all  that  is  evil,  as  the  consummation  of  all  creation. 
Both  views  are  probably  correct  and  may  be  reconciled,  only 
the  latter  is  so  seldom  advanced.  But  it  is  this  very  phase  that 
is  stressed  in  the  gospel  text  of  the  day  and  from  that  viewpoint 
we  will  consider  it.” 

And  mark  well  the  optimism  in  these  words  spoken  by  M.  at 
a  New  Year’s  watch  a  few  short  weeks  before  his  death: 

“Men  gav  oss  Herren  under  detta  aret  si  stor  del  av  sorg  och 
vedermoda  som  vi  behovde,  si  gav  han  forvisso  ocksi  si  myc- 
ken  gladje  och  uppmuntran,  som  vi  kunde  tila.  Halsa  och  friskt 
humor — minns  du  de  minga  vackra  morgnarna — lust  att  leva — 
hemffiets  lycka  och  arbetets  gladje — vanskap,  karlek,  fram- 
ging — forstroelser  och  njutning — Borde  icke  for  allt  detta  ett 
enda  jublande  tack  stiga  ur  vira  hjartan?”  After  expressing  his 
gratitude  that  he  was  not  able  to  name  those  who  would  die 
during  the  New  Year,  he  added:  “Men  det  kan  jag  saga:  ingen 
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av  OSS  har  varken  i  ungdom  och  fagring  eller  mannakraft  och 
levnadslust  nagon  borgen  for  att  ej  for  honom  under  det  kom- 
mande  aret  bans  sista  afton  inbryter.  Och  ar  det  icke  da  en  fraga 
vard  att  soka  svar  pa,  huru  var  ddd  skall  bliva  oss  nagot  gott, 
nagot  som  icke  behover  mbtas  med  angslan  och  fortvivlan  utan 
med  stilla  gliidje  och  frimodighet?” 

To  Mauritzson  the  home  was  the  repository  of  the  best 
things  in  life.  His  early  antipathy  to  social  taboos,  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  set  ways,  conventionality,  and  sanctimonious  cant  he 
never  discounted,  but  his  distaste  for  the  traditions  abated  in 
later  years.  The  finer  things  in  his  home  life  as  a  child  he  sought 
to  reproduce  in  his  own  home.  The  quaint  old  ways  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  Christmas  in  the  old  manse  were  very  dear  to  him.  These 
customs  were  meticulously  observed  year  by  year,  and  on  no  ac¬ 
count  would  he  tolerate  any  interference  with  that  program. 
So  sacred  to  him  the  fine  old  traditions  became  that  when  as  a 
mature  man  he  visited  his  childhood  home  he  resented  any  little 
changes  that  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  As  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Kiron,  Iowa,  he  introduced  the  beautiful  Swedish 
custom  of  ushering  in  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday  evening  by  the 
ringing  of  the  vesper  bell. 

Among  his  friends  M.  was  the  crown  prince  of  good  fellows. 
He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  them,  all  or  sundry,  in  his 
home.  He  enjoyed  smoking  while  he  talked,  or  vice  versa,  and 
with  him  burning  incense  to  the  spirit  of  conviviality  was  almost 
a  sacred  rite,  as  witness  the  well-known  untouchable  array  of 
pipes  on  a  table  in  his  study.  Being  a  great  reader,  his  mind  was 
a  storehouse  of  interesting  things.  His  spirit  was  buoyant,  his 
mind  alert,  and  his  wit  never  missed  fire.  If  you  would  ask  him 
a  question,  you  had  better  act  quickly  or  you  would  have  his 
answer  before  you  were  done.  In  him  the  man  never  quite  dis¬ 
placed  the  boy.  “Ask  those  who  knew  him  well,”  says  one  of 
his  friends,  “and  they  will  tell  you  that  beneath  the  humor,  the 
raillery,  the  ironic  freeness,  the  brusqueness,  there  beat  a  great 
human  heart.” 

He  had  no  ear  for  music,  nor  any  voice  for  it,  and  often  jested 
about  this  shortcoming.  He  disliked  pathos  and  sentimentality 
in  persons  and  in  books.  One  might  think  that  this  would  have 
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affected  his  appreciation  of  poetry  and  fine  writing,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  that.  His  eloquent  use  of  his  native  tongue  is 
rather  proof  to  the  contrary. 

To  him  was  given  a  measure  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  well 
shaken  down  and  running  over.  This,  coupled  with  a  careful 
economy  of  time,  enabled  him  to  do  more  work  in  less  time  than 
most  men  can  do. 

It  fell  to  Mauritzson’s  lot  as  dean  to  serve  as  acting  president 
of  Augustana  College  during  the  president’s  leave  of  absence. 
In  this  position  as  in  that  of  the  deanship  he  proved  equal  to  the 
task,  and  he  continued  to  render  eminent  service  until  his  ca¬ 
reer  was  cut  short  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness.  Augustana  shall 
not  soon  look  upon  his  like  again. 

E.  W.  Olson 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


FREDRIKA  BREMER’S  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  TO 
THE  DOVVNINGS* 

Stockholm,  November,  1852. 

To  the  Friends  of  A.  J.  Downing.*^ 

Here,  before  me,  are  the  pages  on  which  a  noble  and  refined  spirit  has 
breathed  his  mind.  He  is  gone,  he  breathes  no  more  on  earth  to  adorn  and  enoble 
it;  but  in  these  pages  his  mind  still  speaks  to  us — his  eye,  his  discerning  spirit 
still  guides  and  directs  us.  Thank  God,  there  is  immortality  even  on  earth! 
Thank  God,  the  work  of  the  good,  the  word  of  the  noble  and  intelligent,  has  in 
it  seeds  of  eternal  growth! 

Friends  of  my  friend,  let  us  rejoice,  while  we  weep,  that  we  still  have  so 
much  of  him  left,  so  much  of  him  with  us,  to  learn  by,  to  beautify  our  homes, 
our  loves,  our  lives! 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  can  turn  to  these  pages,  which  bear  his  words  and 
works,  and  again  there  enjoy  his  conversation — the  peculiar  glances  of  his  mind 
and  eye  at  the  objects  of  life;  let  us  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  for  the 
gift  of  such  a  mind  as  his  to  this  imperfect  world;  for  he  understood  and  knew 
the  perfect,  and  worked  for  perfection  wherever  his  word  or  work  could  reach. 
But  as  that  personage  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  to  whom  it  is  said:  “You  seem  to 
me  somewhat  surly  and  critical,”  and  who  answers,  “It  is  that  I  have  early  seen 
the  perfect  beauty.” 

Our  friend  had — even  he — early  seen  the  perfect  beauty,  but  he  was  not  surly 
when  he  saw  what  was  not  so.  His  criticism,  unflinching  as  was  his  eye,  looked 
upon  things  imperfect  or  mistaken  with  a  quiet  rebuke,  more  of  commiseration 
than  scorn.  A  smile  of  gentle,  goodhumored  sarcasm,  or  a  simple,  earnest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  truth,  were  his  modes  of  condemnation,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Ideal  and  his  faith  in  its  power  would,  as  a  heavenly  light,  pierce  through  his 
frown.  So  the  real  diamond  will  by  a  ray  of  superior  power  detect  the  false  one, 
and  make  it  darken  and  shrink  into  nothingness. 

Oh,  let  me  speak  of  my  friend  to  you,  his  friends,  though  you  saw  him  more 
and  knew  him  for  a  longer  time  than  I,  the  stranger,  who  came  to  his  home  and 
went,  as  a  passing  bird.  Let  me  speak  of  him  to  you,  for,  though  you  saw  him 
more  and  knew  him  longer,  I  loved  him  better  than  all,  save  one — the  sweet 
wife  who  made  all  his  days  days  of  peace  and  pleasantness.  And  the  eye  of  love 
is  clairvoyant.  Let  me  plead  also  with  you  my  right  as  a  stranger;  for  the  stran¬ 
ger  comes  to  a  new  world  with  fresh  eyes,  as  those  accustomed  to  snowy  climates 
would  be  more  alive  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  tropical  life  than  those  who  see  it 
every  day.  And  it  was  so  that,  when  I  saw  our  departed  friend,  I  became  aware 
of  a  kind  of  individual  beauty  and  finish,  that  I  had  little  anticipated  to  find  in 
the  New  World,  and  indeed  had  never  seen  before  anywhere. 

*  Continued  from  XI,  7. 

**  This  letter  was  first  printed,  together  with  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Downing  by 
George  William  Curtis,  as  an  introduction  to  Downing’s  Rural  Essays  in  1853. 
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At  war  with  the  elegant  refinements  and  beauties  of  life,  to  which  I  was 
secretly  bound  by  strong  sympathies,  but  which  I  looked  upon  as  Samson  should 
have  looked  upon  Delilah,  and  in  love  with  the  ascetic  severities  of  life,  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Theresa, — I  used  to  have  a  little  pride  in  my  disdain  of  things  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  look  upon  as  most  desirable.  Still,  I  could  not  but 
believe  that  things  beautiful  and  refined — yea,  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  had  a 
right  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  I  had  said  to  myself  as  the 
young  Quakeress  said  to  her  mother,  when  reproached  by  her  for  seeking  more 
the  gaieties  of  this  world  then  the  things  made  of  God; 

“He  made  the  flowers  and  the  rainbow.” 

But  again,  the  saints  and  the  Puritans  after  them,  had  said,  “Beauty  is  Temp¬ 
tation,”  and  so  it  has  been  at  all  times. 

When  I  came  to  the  new  World,  I  was  met  on  the  shore  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
who  had  invited  me  to  his  house.  By  some  of  his  books  that  I  had  seen,  as 
well  as  by  his  letters,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  refined  and  noble  mind. 
When  I  saw  him,  I  was  struck,  as  we  are  by  a  natural  object  of  uncommon  cast 
or  beauty.  He  took  me  gently  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  his  home.  That  he  be¬ 
came  to  me  a  brother — that  his  discerning  eye  and  mind  guided  my  untutored 
spirit  with  a  careless  grace,  but  not  the  less  impressively,  to  look  upon  things 
and  persons  most  influential  and  leading  in  the  formation  of  the  life  and  mind  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  was  much  to  me;  that  he  became  to  be  a  charm¬ 
ing  friend,  whose  care  and  attention  followed  me  everywhere  during  my  pilgrim¬ 
age — that  he  made  a  new  summer  life,  rich  will  the  charm  of  America’s  In¬ 
dian  summer,  come  into  my  heart  through  the  affection  with  he  inspired  me, 
was  much  to  me;  yet  what  was  still  more  was  that  in  him  I  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  a  new  nature  and  through  him  to  appreciate  a  new  realm  of  life. 

You  will  understand  this  easily  from  what  I  have  just  stated,  and  when  you 
think  of  him,  and  look  on  these  pages  where  he  has  written  down  his  individual 
mind;  for  if  ever  writer  incarnated  his  very  nature  in  his  work,  truly  and  entire¬ 
ly,  it  was  done  by  A.  J.  Downing.  And  if  his  words  and  works  have  won  authority 
all  over  the  United  States,  wherever  the  mind  of  the  poeple  has  risen  to  the 
sphere  of  intelligence  and  beauty;  if  under  the  snowy  roofs  of  Concord  in  the 
Pilgrim  State,  as  under  the  orange  and  oak  groves  of  South  Carolina,  I  heard 
the  same  words — “Mr.  Downing  has  done  much  for  this  country;”  if  even  in 
other  countries  I  hear  the  same  appreciation  of  his  works,  and  not  a  single  con¬ 
tradiction;  it  is  that  his  peculiar  nature  and  talent  were  so  one  and  whole,  so  in 
one  gush  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  that  he  won  authority  and  faith  by  the 
force  of  those  primeval  laws  to  which  we  bow  by  a  divine  necessity  as  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  the  mark  of  divine  truth. 

God  had  given  to  our  friend  to  understand  the  true  beauty;  Christianity  had 
elevated  the  moral  standard  of  his  mind;  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  had 
breathed  on  him  its  enlarging  influence;  and  so  he  became  a  judge  of  beauty  in 
a  new  sense.  The  beauty  that  he  saw,  that  inspired  him,  was  no  more  the  Venus 
Anadyomene  of  the  heathen  world  still  living  on  through  all  ages,  even  in  the 
Christian  one,  mingling  the  false  with  the  true  and  carrying  abominations  under 
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her  golden  mantle.  It  was  the  Venus  Urania,  radiant  with  the  pure  glory  of  the 
Virgin,  mother  of  divinity  on  earth.  The  beauty  that  inspired  him  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  that  was  true  and  good,  nor  would  he  ever  see  the  first  severed 
from  the  two  others.  It  was  the  beauty  at  home  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  Mr.  Downing’s  home  on  the  Hudson  I  was  impressed  with  the  chastity 
in  forms  and  colors,  as  well  as  with  the  perfect  grace  and  nobleness  even  in  the 
slightest  things.  A  soul,  a  pure  and  elevated  soul,  seemed  to  have  breathed 
through  them,  and  modelled  them  to  e.xpressions  of  its  innermost  life  and  taste. 
How  earnest  was  the  home-spirit  breathing  throughout  the  house  and  in  every¬ 
thing  there,  and  yet  how  cheerful,  how  calm,  and  yet  how  full  of  life;  how  silent 
and  yet  how  suggestive,  how  full  of  noble  teaching! 

When  I  saw  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  in  everyday 
life,  I  ceased  to  think  of  his  art,  but  I  began  to  admire  his  nature.  His  slight 
words,  his  smile,  even  his  silence,  became  to  me  revelations  of  new  truths.  You 
must  see  it  also,  you  must  recognize  it  in  these  pages,  through  which  he  still 
si)eaks  to  us;  you  must  recognize  in  them  a  special  gift,  a  power  of  inspired,  not 
acquired,  kind;  what  is  acquired,  others  may  acquire  also,  but  what  is  given  by 
the  grace  of  God  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  favored  one. 

When  I  saw  how  my  friend  worked,  I  saw  how  it  was  with  him.  For  he 
worked  not  as  the  workman  does;  he  worked  as  the  lilies  in  the  field,  which 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  unconsciously,  smilingly,  work  out  their  glorious  robes 
and  breathe  forth  their  perfumes. 

To  me  it  is  a  labor  to  write  a  letter,  especially  on  business;  he  discharged 
every  day  ten  or  twelve  letters  as  easily  as  the  wind  carries  flower-seeds  on  its 
wings  over  the  land. 

He  never  spoke  of  business — of  having  much  to  do;  he  never  seemed  to 
have  much  to  do.  With  a  careless  ease  and  grace,  belonging  naturally  to  him,  he 
did  many  things  as  if  they  were  nothing,  and  had  plenty  of  leisure  and  pleasant¬ 
ness  for  his  friends.  He  seemed  quietly  and  joyfully,  without  any  effort,  to 
breathe  forth  the  life  and  light  given  him.  It  was  his  nature.  In  a  flower-pot  ar¬ 
ranged  by  his  hand,  there  was  a  silent  lecture  on  true  taste,  applicable  to  all  ob¬ 
jects  and  arrangements  in  life.  His  slight  and  delicately  formed  hand,  “la  main 
4me,”  as  Vicomte  d’Agincourt  would  have  named  it,  could  not  touch  things  to 
arrange  them  without  giving  them  a  soul  of  beauty. 

Though  commonly  silent  and  retired,  there  was  in  his  very  presence  some¬ 
thing  that  made  you  feel  a  secret  influence,  a  secret  speaking,  in  appreciation  or 
in  criticism — that  made  you  feel  that  the  Judge  was  there;  yea,  though  kind  and 
benevolent,  still  the  Judge,  severe  to  the  thing,  the  expression,  though  indulgent 
to  the  individual.  Often  when  traveling  with  him  on  his  beloved  Hudson,  and  in 
deep  silence  sitting  by  his  side,  a  glance  of  his  eye,  a  smile,  half  melancholy,  half 
arch,  would  direct  my  looks  to  some  curious  things  passing,  or  some  words 
would  break  the  silence,  slightly  spoken,  without  accent,  yet  with  meaning  and 
power  enough  never  to  be  forgotten.  His  appreciation  of  things  always  touched 
the  characteristic  points.  He  could  not  help  it,  it  was  his  nature. 

And  so,  while  I  became  impressed  with  that  nature,  as  a  peculiar  finished 
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work  of  God,  and  the  true  spirit  and  aim  of  the  refinements  and  graces  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  became  through  him  more  clear  to  me,  I  felt  a  very  great  joy  to  see 
that  the  New  World — the  world  of  my  hopes — had  in  him  a  leading  mind, 
through  which  its  realm  of  beauty  might  rise  out  of  the  old  heathenish  chaos  and 
glittering  falsities,  to  the  pure  region  where  beauty  is  connected  with  what  is 
chaste,  and  noble,  and  dignified  in  every  form  and  application. 

A  new  conception  of  beauty  and  refinement,  in  all  realms  of  life,  belongs  to 
the  New  World,  the  new  home  of  the  people  of  peoples,  and  it  was  given  through 
A.  J.  Downing. 

I  am  not  sure  of  being  right  in  my  observation,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
the  course  of  no  long  time,  the  mind  of  my  friend  had  undergone  a  change  in 
some  views  that  to  me  seem  of  importance.  When  I  knew  him  at  first  he  seemed 
to  me  a  little  too  exclusive,  a  little  aristocratic,  as  I  even  told  him,  and  used  to 
taunt  him  with,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  play — and  we  had  about  that  theme 
some  skirmishings,  just  good  to  stir  up  a  fresh  breeze  over  the  smooth  waters  of 
daily  life  and  intercourse.  I  thought  that  he  still  wanted  a  baptizing  of  a  more 
Christian,  republican  spirit.  Later  I  thought  the  baptizing  had  come,  gentle 
and  pure  as  heavenly  dew. 

And  before  my  leaving  .America  I  enjoyed  to  see  the  soul  of  my  friend  rise, 
expand,  and  become  more  and  more  enlarged  and  universal.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  a  soul  so  gifted  must  scatter  its  divine  gifts  as  the  sun  its  rays,  and 
the  flower  its  seeds,  over  the  whole  land,  for  the  whole  people,  for  one  and  all. 
The  good  and  gifted  man  would  not  else  be  a  true  republican.  It  was  with  heart¬ 
felt  delight  that  I,  on  my  last  visit  to  the  home  of  my  friend,  did  read  in  the  Aug¬ 
ust  number  of  the  Horticulturist  these  words  in  a  leading  article  by  him,  on  the 
New-York  Park. 

“Social  doubters  who  intrench  themselves  in  the  sole  citadel  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  in  republican  America,  mistake  our  people  and  their  destiny.  If  we  would 
but  have  listened  to  them,  our  magnificient  river  and  lake  steamers,  those  real 
palaces  of  the  million,  would  have  had  no  velvet  couches,  no  splendid  mirrors, 
no  luxurious  carpets.  Such  costly  and  rare  appliances  of  civilization,  they  would 
have  told  us,  could  only  be  rightly  used  by  the  privileged  families  of  wealth,  and 
would  be  trampled  upon  and  utterly  ruined  by  the  democracy  of  the  country, 
who  travel  one  hundred  miles  for  half  a  dollar.  And  yet  these,  our  floating  pal¬ 
aces  and  monster  hotels,  with  their  purple  and  fine  linen,  are  they  not  respected 
by  the  majority  who  use  them,  as  truly  as  other  palaces  by  their  rightful  sover¬ 
eigns?  Alas,  for  the  faithlessness  of  the  few,  who  possess,  regarding  the  capacity 
for  culture  of  the  many,  who  are  wanting.  Even  upon  the  lower  platform  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  education  that  the  masses  stand  in  Europe,  we  see  the  elevating  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  wide  popular  enjoyment  of  galleries  of  art,  public  libraries,  parks 
and  gardens,  which  have  raised  the  people  in  social  civilization  and  social  cul¬ 
ture  to  a  far  higher  level  than  we  have  yet  attained  in  republican  America.  And 
yet  this  broad  ground  of  popular  refinement  must  be  taken  in  republican  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  it  belongs  of  right  more  truly  here,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  republican  in 
its  very  idea  and  tendency.  It  takes  up  popular  education  where  the  common 
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school  and  ballot-box  leave  it,  and  raises  up  the  working-man  to  the  same  level 
of  enjoyment  with  the  man  of  leisure  and  accomplishment.  The  higher  social  and 
artistic  elements  of  every  man’s  nature  lie  dormant  within  him,  and  every  la¬ 
borer  is  a  possible  gentleman,  not  by  the  possession  of  money  or  fine  clothes — 
but  through  the  refining  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Open  wide, 
therefore,  the  doors  of  your  libraries  and  picture  galleries,  all  ye  true  republi¬ 
cans!  Build  halls  where  knowledge  shall  be  freely  diffused  among  men,  and  not 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of  narrower  institutions.  Plant  spacious  parks  in 
your  cities,  and  unloose  their  gates  as  wide  as  the  gates  of  morning  to  the  whole 
people.  As  there  are  no  dark  places  at  noon  day,  so  education  and  culture —  the 
true  sunshine  of  the  soul — will  banish  the  plague  spots  of  democracy;  and  the 
dread  of  the  ignorant  exclusive  who  has  no  faith  in  the  refinement  of  a  republic, 
will  stand  abashed  in  the  next  century,  before  a  whole  people  whose  system  of 
voluntary  education  embraces  (combined  with  perfect  individual  freedom),  not 
only  common  schools  of  rudimentary  knowledge,  but  common  enjoyments  for 
all  classes  in  the  higher  realms  of  art,  letters,  science,  social  recreations,  and  en¬ 
joyments.  Were  our  legislators  but  wise  enough  to  understand,  to-day,  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  New  World,  the  gentility  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  made  universal,  would 
be  not  half  so  much  a  miracle  fifty  years  hence  in  America,  as  the  idea  of  a  whole 
nation  of  laboring-men  reading  and  writing,  was,  in  his  day,  in  England.” 

In  one  of  my  latest  conversations  with  my  friend,  as  he  followed  me  down 
to  the  sea-shore,  he  spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  Miss  Cooper’s  work,  “Rural 
Hours,”  just  published,  and  expressed  again  a  hope  I  had  heard  him  express 
more  than  once,  that  the  taste  for  rural  science  and  occupations  would  more  and 
more  be  cultivated  by  the  women  of  America.  It  was  indeed  a  thing  for  which  I 
felt  most  grateful,  and  that  marked  my  friend  as  a  true  American  man,  namely, 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  elevation  of  woman’s  culture  and  social  influence. 

His  mind  was  alive  to  everything  good  and  beautiful  and  true,  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  life,  and  he  would  fain  have  made  them  all,  and  every  species  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  adorn  his  native  country. 

Blessed  be  his  words  and  works,  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  As  he  was  to 
his  stranger  friend,  so  may  he  be  to  millions  yet  to  come  in  this  land,  a  giver  of 
Hesperian  fruits,  a  sure  guide  through  the  wilderness! 

When  I  was  in  Cuba,  I  remember  being  strongly  impressed  with  a  beauty  of 
nature  and  existence,  of  which  I  hitherto  had  formed  no  idea,  and  that  enlarged 
my  conceptions  of  the  realms  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art.  I  remember  writing  of 
it  to  Mr.  Downing,  saying  (if  not  exactly  in  the  same  words,  at  least  to  the  same 
purport) : 

“You  must  come  here,  my  brother,  you  must  see  these  trees  and  flowers, 
these  curves  and  colors,  and  take  into  your  soul  the  image  of  this  earthly  para¬ 
dise,  while  you  are  still  on  earth:  and  then,  when  God  shall  call  you  to  that  other 
world,  to  be  there  a  gardener  of  his  own,  and  you  will  have  a  star  of  your  own 
to  plant  and  perfect — as  of  course  you  will  have — then  you  will  mingle  the 
palms  and  bamboo  groves  of  Cuba  with  your  own  American  oaks  and  elms,  and 
taking  models  out  of  the  beautiful  objects  of  all  nature  and  all  climates,  you  will 
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build  houses  and  temples  of  which  even  ‘The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture’  give 
but  distant  ideas.  You  will  build  a  cathedral,  where  every  plant  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  will  be  as  a  link  rising  upwards,  joining  in  one  harmonious  Apocal3T)se  re¬ 
vealing  the  glory  of  the  Creator.” 

And  now,  when  the  call  has  come,  and  my  friend  is  taken  away,  and  much 
of  the  charm  of  this  world  is  taken  from  me  with  him,  I  solace  my  fancy  with 
the  vision  I  thus  anticipated.  I  see  my  friend  working  in  some  more  perfect 
world,  out  of  more  perfect  matter,  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  perfection  which 
were  life  of  his  life,  so  to  make  it  a  fit  abode  for  pure  and  heavenly  spirits. 

Why  should  it  not  be  so?  I  think  it  must  be  so,  as  God’s  gifts  are  of  immortal 
cast  as  well  as  the  individual  spirit  to  whom  they  were  given.  Is  not  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  true  and  charming  in  art,  based  upon  laws  and  affinities  as 
eternal  as  the  Spirit  which  recognizes  them?  Are  these  laws  not  manifested 
through  the  whole  universe,  from  planet  to  planet,  from  sun  to  sun? 

Verily,  the  immortal  Spirit  will  ever  reproduce  its  inward  world,  even  if  the 
scene  of  action  is  changed,  and  the  stuff  for  working  is  changed.  Every  man  will, 
as  it  was  said  by  the  prophet  of  old,  “awake  in  his  own  part,  when  the  days  (of 
sublunary  life)  will  be  ended!” 

I  know  that  in  my  final  hopes  beyond  this  world,  I  shall  look  forward  in 
prayer  and  hope,  to  a  home  among  trees  and  flowers  planted  by  the  hand  of  my 
friend,  there  to  see  him  again  and  with  him  to  explore  a  new  world — with  him  to 
adore! 

Fredrika  Bremer 

Stockholm,  March  11,  1853. 

You  shall  have  your  own  daguerrotype  of  the  dear  departed 
one,  my  poor,  dear  Caroline!  I  never  considered  it  quite  as  mine; 
only  I  shall  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  then  by  the  first  opportunity 
send  it  to  you.  Marcus  Spring  has  gone  to  Italy  and  the  thing 
cannot  be  sent  to  him.*®  But  in  the  spring  there  will  certainly  be 
some  Swedes  going  to  America,  and  I  shall  find  one  with  whom 
to  send  that  precious  portrait.  [I  am  glad]  my  Caroline,  that  I 
have  had  it  so  long  and  that  I  can  keep  it  through  a  faithful 
copy.  For  I  think  it  is  extremely  good.  Oh!  .  .  .  how  I  feel  for 
you  in  your  sorrow,  how  I  understand  those  dreadful  pangs  that 
shoot  through  your  heart,  understand  them,  even  through  the 
pang  I  myself  feel,  when  now  and  then  the  'thought  rushes  on 
me:  “he  is  gone!”  and  then — the  manner  and  moment.  Oh  God! 
how  you  must  feel!  and  how  often  I  long  to  be  with  you,  and  hear 
of  your  lips  every  detail,  every  circumstance,  his  words,  his 
looks,  the  last  before  he  left  you.  Was  there  nothing  in  him  at 

“  The  Springs  later,  in  1854,  visited  Fredrika  in  Sweden. 


that  moment  indicative  of  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching  fate 
and  separation  from  you  and  his  beloved  pursuits?  I  long  to 
weep  with  you  .  .  .  !  His  last  letter  with  those  beautiful  words 
you  speak  of,  yes,  thank  God,  I  got  that  a  few  weeks  before  I  got 
yours  with  the  dark  lock  of  hair!  These  two  letters  now  repose 
together  in  one  shrine,  and  they  shall  go  with  me  to  my  grave. 
About  my  letters  to  him  and  you,  do  as  you  wish,  my  Caroline; 
let  that  dear  girl,  Mary  Hamilton,*®  keep  those  that  you  think 
fit  to  be  kept.  Those  too  warm  with  the  fires  of  a  loving  heart — 
let  the  fire  consume! 

How  many  new  couples  are  wooing  and  marrying  about  you, 
my  Caroline,  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends!  May  you  be  able 
to  be  happy  with  them  or  for  them!  Your  gentle  and  pure  heart 
will  enable  you  to  sympathize  with  the  happy  hopeful  ones, 
though  your  own  earthly  happiness  is  gone!  But  I  believe  that  I 
shall  still  hear  that  my  Caroline  has  found  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  even  on  eauA. 

Give  my  kir»(3  love  to  Mary  Hamilton ;  tell  her  I  always  think 
of  her  and  her  lamily  with  grateful  affection.  Tell  her  also  that 
the  work  she  speaks  of  is  always  in  my  heart,  in  my  thoughts, 
as  it  is  to  be  the  chief  work*’  of  my  life.  It  is  not  exactly  “reli¬ 
gion  adapted  to  everyday  life,”  it  is  to  present  a  view  of  things 
natural  and  spiritual  in  their  predominant  features,  through 
which  we  shall  be  able  more  clearly  to  see  the  harmonious  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  great  and  good  Being  in  whom  we  believe — 
when  we  do  not  doubt.  Those  features  in  nature,  in  history,  in 
the  heart  of  man,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  their  correspondence 
with  the  God  of  revelation,  with  the  character  and  person  of 
Christ,  the  only  pure  mirror  of  the  heart  and  will  and  love  of 
God.  And  only  the  features  that  correspond  with  Him  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  divine  and  eternal  in  the  system  of  things.  I 
would  out  of  the  face  of  the  earth  and  all  earthly  things  seek  and 
sketch  the  divine  face  that  will  never  fade  or  die,  but  brighten 
us  as  we  shall  brighten,  on  and  on,  throughout  eternity.  For  / 

**  Evidently  the  granddaughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James 
Hamilton. 

Probably  “Aurora”  is  meant,  a  work  intended  to  deal  with  a  glorified 
world.  It  was  never  written,  however.  The  next  great  work  was  Hertha. 


know  that  face,  know  that  those  features  are  there,  though  lost 
to  us  in  the  shadows  and  rubbish  and  discords  of  existence,  both 
in  us  and  out  of  us,  in  nature. 

But  I  cannot  well  speak  of  this  en  passant.  I  have  much  to 
think  and  say  on  the  subject. 

My  dear  Caroline,  I  enclose  in  this  letter  one  to  Rebecca 
Spring  and  one  to  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam.  Pray,  my  dear  friend, 
have  them  posted.  The  one  to  Mrs.  Spring  is  very  important,  as 
I  fear  my  last  long  letter  to  her  must  have  miscarried  in  some 
manner.  ...  I  must  speedily  close  my  letter  to  you  to-day,  as 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  At  home  things  are  not  bright.  My  poor 
mother  had  a  few  weeks  ago  an  attack  of  apoplexy  that  deprived 
her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  I  fear  she  will  long  and  slowly 
sink  towards  her  grave.  Oh  Caroline!  No  death  is  worse  than  to 
die  by  inches!  Thank  God  that  she  is  still  cheerful  and  patient, 
and  that  every  care  and  comfort  can  be  procured  for  her!  .  .  . 
In  April  or  May  you  will  again  hear  from  your  sister  friend, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 

Stockholm,  February  8,  1856. 

Were  it  not  so  far,  so  very  far  from  here  to  the  Hudson,  and 
the  way  by  the  pen  such  a  poor  way,  I  would  many  and  many  a 
time  have  been  to  see  you,  .  .  .  and  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
know  you  bright  and  chirruping  again  like  a  bird  in  pleasant 
and  useful  activity,  as  I  see  by  your  last  letter.  Thank  God  that 
you  are  better  in  body  and  soul,  and  that  life  once  more  seems 
good  and  blessed  to  you!  I  fancy  I  see  Andrew  Downing’s  sweet 
and  sunny  smile  light  down  upon  your  pure  heart  and  innocent 
life,  and  dispel  the  shadow  of  death  which  long  has  darkened  it. 
Most  glad  am  I  also  to  know  that  your  fortune  is  secured,  and 
that  you  can  enjoy  independence.  Ah!  this  is  a  precious  thing 
when  we  are  no  longer  young  and  strong,  with  the  whole  world 
open  to  our  hopes.  I  feel  it  greatly  and  thankfully  also,  for  my 
self,  as  I  nov,',  thank  God,  see  the  autumn  of  my  life  free  from 
economical  care  and  trouble,  and  know  myself  possessed  of  a 
settled  income  enough  for  my  wants  and  even  a  little  above. 

I  am  writing  to  you  now,  dear  Caroline,  from  a  new  home,  a 
graceful  and  pleasant  home,  where  I  have  been  living  since  last 
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autumn,  when  I  moved  from  my  old  one.  The  moving  was 
troublesome;  but  it  is  over  and  I  am  glad.  I  have  a  new  little 
home  of  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  situated  in  a  healthy  quarter 
of  Stockholm  by  a  great  square  and  with  a  fine  wide  view  over 
the  fircrowned  granite  hill  on  the  west  of  the  city,  and  can  every 
evening  (when  the  sky  is  clear)  see  the  sun  set  beyond  the  hills. 
This  I  love  dearly.  My  little  household  consists  only  of  a  lectrice 
(a  young  and  amiable  widowed  Baroness  Morner)  and  one  good 
woman  who  is  my  attendant.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  I  am 
all  alone,  and  not  until  seven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  does  my 
gentle  lectrice  come  in  and  read  to  me  until  half  past  ten  or 
eleven.  Company  I  see  but  little,  and  almost  only  those  with 
whom  I  can  truly  enjoy  myself  in  earnest  conversation  about  vi¬ 
tal  questions  and  interests.  These  come  generally  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  take  tea  with  me,  and  we  read  and  talk  about  things 
which  should  make  us  better  in  thought  and  deed.  I  do  not  go 
out  any  more  in  company.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
change  in  conditions,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  my  mother,  to 
break  off  many  bonds  of  artificial  connexion  and  intercourse, 
which  took  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  without  giving 
a  ray  of  satisfaction  to  my  soul.  I  have  grown  very  Emersonian 
in  my  principles  on  that  score,  still  reserving  to  myself  a  more 
than  Emersonian  interest  in  these  quasi-friends  if  any  sorrow 
or  misfortune  should  befall  them.  It  is  written  that  we  must  love 
our  neighbor  with  our  hearts,  and  be  his  help  in  need;  but  it  is 
nowhere  written  that  we  should  give  him  supper  and  dinner 
parties  which  he  does  not  need.  And  indeed,  if  we  would  live  as 
we  should,  as  pilgrims  on  earth,  there  are  too  many  earnest 
duties  to  accomplish,  to  have  time  for  supper  and  dinner  parties 
and  the  cares  which  they  require.  I  cannot  but  thank  God  that 
my  position  and  independence  in  my  home  give  me  freedom  in 
these  things,  and  enable  me  to  give  my  time  and  attention  to  the 
things  which  are  uppermost  in  my  heart.  Would  that  I  could  at¬ 
tend  to  these  as  I  should!  But  it  is  no  easy  task,  and  though  I 
work  as  much  as  I  can,  still  I  feel  how  very  insufficient  this  work 
is. 

Among  some  books  which  I  recently  have  received  from  Mr. 
G.  Putnam,  was  the  posthumous  work  of  your  husband  [Rural 
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and  my  friend  with  his  portrait.  How  delighted  I  am  to 
have  it!  The  portrait  is  not  a  very  good  likeness,  but  still  it  has 
a  good  deal  of  him.  His  writings  are  now  beginning  to  be  known 
in  my  country,  and  my  brother-in-law  now  studies  his  books  for 
the  purpose  of  building  and  arranging  his  summer  residence.  I 
have  to-day  written  a  letter  to — your  husband,  my  friend.  It  is 
to  be  prefixed,  as  an  introduction,  to  the  American  edition  of  my 
new  book  Hertha,**  which  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  my  promise  to  Mr.  Downing  to  give  the  former 
the  first  opportunity  to  be  my  publisher  (after  the  issuing  of  the 
Homes  of  the  New  World).  A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  you, 
dear  Caroline.  It  will  appear  in  May  in  England  and  America. 

I  feel  deeply  for  the  loss  of  the  Ingersolls’  only  son.  He  was  a 
fine,  promising  youth  and  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  mind 
superior  to  that  of  either  his  father  or  his  mother.  Mrs.  Inger- 
soll,  though  pleasant  and  witty,  seemed  to  me  superficial  and 
secretly  egoistic.  A  charming  but  reproaching  remark  of  the  boy 
to  an  expression  of  his  mother  made  me  strongly  feel  this.  Poor, 
poor  parents!  May  God  support  them  in  this  dreadful  loss.  Dear 
.  .  .  Caroline,  take  the  enclosed  letter  under  your  wing  and  carry 
it  to  the  home  of  its  destination.  For  though  I  cannot  name  it 
with  certainty,  it  must  be  easy  for  you  to  discover  it.  I  have  lost 
the  address  of  the  Seminary,  but  it  is  on  the  Hudson,  near  New 
York,  and  has  a  name  such  as  Alton  or  Ashton  Hill  Seminary. 
My  dear  Mrs.  William  Howland  of  Charleston  is  the  mistress 
of  it!  Pray  .  .  .  see  that  she  gets  my  note  soon.  I  fear  she  has  not 
got  my  last  letter  and  I  am  anxious  about  that  excellent  friend 
and  her  family.  May  God  preserve  and  bless  them!  The  four 
sisters  who  lived  near  your  home  on  the  Hudson,  and  who  were 
so  pleasant  and  good,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  when  you 
write  again.  And  doctor  Hull,  is  he  a  married  man  at  last?  Ah 
.  .  .  that  I  once  more  could  be  with  you  in  that  dear,  dusky  par¬ 
lor  and  chat  with  you!  .  .  . 

Ever  yours  in  love, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 

A  didactic  novel  on  feminism.  Its  teachings  outweighed  its  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  and  it  was  much  criticised  by  the  public,  though  the  author  herself  regarded 
it  as  one  of  her  most  successful  works.  It  was  in  Bertha  that  Fredrika  poured  out 
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Sweden  is  well  and  has  grown  fat  on  her  neutrality  during 
the  Oriental  [Crimean]  war,  and  has  drunk  thousands  or  millions 
of  toasts  to  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  Still  we  hail  the  news  of  peace 
with  sincere  hearts,  only  we  don’t  believe  in  them.  The  turn  of 
America  towards  Russia  and  the  last  message  of  your  presi¬ 
dent  cause  me  pain.  And  this  after  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin!”  Oh 
America!  Thou  bright  morning  star,  wilt  thou  also  fall? 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


the  thoughts  and  feelings  nearest  to  her  mature  heart  and  mind.  Today  “Her- 
tha"  is  the  name  of  the  official  organ  of  Fredrika  Bremer  Fdrbundet. 

**  Sweden  could  hardly  look  with  favor  upon  any  nation  that  sympathized 
with  her  arch-enemy  Russia. 


